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CHAPTER I. 

It was a charming morning in the height of 
summer, a soft breeze was blowing, the sun was 
shining bright in the blue sky, while the church 
bells were ringing a merry peal, and the High 
Street of the fine old town of Downton seemed 
all bustle and animation. Gentlemen's carriages, 
with the coachmen and footmen wearing white 
favours, were gliding swiftly along, or turning 
sharp rotmd the comers into the chief thorough- 
fare, or stopping to take up company at the housea 
of the principal inhabitants of the place. Here 
and there might be seen hurrying along, a baker 
with a basket of rolls on his arm, or a pastrycook 
with a tray of tarts and jellies on his head ; while 
young girls from the national and other schools were 
trooping along with their laps or hands full of sweet, 
gay wild flowers. In severid places groups of people 
had gathered together, and stood waiting, as if in 
expectation of some sight or other that was to 
gratify their curiosity. 

"What is all this row about?" said a cross- 
looking man in a leather apron, with a bundle of 
shoes under his arm, as he roughly piis'\i^^\a&^«^ 
amoD^ a party of neatly-attired women oi VSoi^'^^^x^'t 
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2 John Hartley^ and 

class, who were standing watching at one of the 
comers of the High Street. " I say, what is it all 
about?" 

" Oh ! it is you, Master Pool," said a gentle - 
mannered woman, as she looked up and recognised 
in the man who had driven against her a shoemaker 
who was her near neighbour in the lane where she 
lived. " Good day to you," contimied she, good- 
naturedly ; " you are just in time to see the pretty 
sight ; they will be out of church directly." 

" Pretty sight, indeed I" repeated Pool, con- 
temptuously. " I want no such pretty sights. The 
rich are always after some foolery or other." 

" Do not call it foolery, Mr. Pool," said the 
woman, whose name was Hartley ; " we must not 
give such a name to the signs of rejoicing that are 
taking place when such a nice yo«ng lady as Miss 
Oower is married." 

" And married to a good young man too," put in 
another of the bystanders. 

" The son of Mr. Anderson, the banker," conti- 
nued Mrs. Hartley ^ " and I trust he will make her 
a good husband, for a better brought up or better 
disposed young lady cannot be." 

" I wish, at any rate," said Pool, " that they 
i^ould keep their nonsensical shows to themselves, 
and not set every idle boy and girl running after 
them, and causing a poor hard-working man to 
carry out his jobs himsdf. There's my boy Sam 
has been out all the morning, ii^tead of being in the 
way to do what I want." 

" He will be back soon, I dare say," said Mrs. 
Hartley, wishing to say something that might soften 
the man's ill-tempered mood; " your boy has only 
just gone, I dare say, with Uie other children to see 
their sisters strew the bride's pathiimy up to the 
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church with the flowers they have been so busy 
gathering." 

A short conversation then followed about the 
place where the bride was going to live; what 
would most likely be the amount of her fortune; 
what her mother could afford to give her ; and then 
whether old Mr. Anderson was really as rich as 
people said he was. 

" He has many young ones to provide for," said 
one of the women. 

'^ And one poor boy is a cripple," said another. 

<< Oh ! they will all do well, no fear of that," said 
Pool. " Old Anderson is rich enough ; he is always 
on the look-out for his own interest, buying tins 
piece of land, or selling that, scraping all together 
he can get, or screwing up the rents of the houses 
that belong to him." 

" He has not raised my .rent," said one of the 
bystanders. 

" Nor mine," said another. " I think him a good 
eatt of man, take him altogether." 

" He is rich," said Pool, angrily, " and that is 
enough for me. Ridi," repeated he ; " a»i so he is ; 
and what business has he, I should like to know, to 
be rich and I poor ?" 

" What, Master Pool, at yonr old sport," said a 
good-natured-looking man, coming up at the mo- 
ment, with a basket of carpenter's tools in his hand ; 
" something to say against your betters, as usual ?" 

"My betters 1" repeated Pool, scornfully; "I 
have no betters, or ought not to have." 

" Yes, but you have," said the carpenter ; " the 
rich are your betters in a worldly point of view ; and 
it's no credit to a poor man to speak disrespectfully 
of them. For myself, I get work enough to do^ and 
am content." 

b2 
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" I don't want for work neither," said Pool ; " but 
that is not the question. What I ask is, why is one 
man rich and another poor ?" 

" If there were no rich, the poor conld get no em- 
ploymept," replied the carpenter. 

" Yon do not, or will not, understand," said Pool, 
much excited. "Now look you here, Mr. Cobb: 
you are a carpenter, and I am a shoemaker; you 
build a house for a rich man to live in, and I make 
or mend his shoes, while he rides about in his car- 
riage without any toil or trouble, or any of the cares 
that sit so heavy on the poor man's shoulders. I 
would—" 

What more he was going to add was interrupted 
by every one's attention being drawn oflF to the 
bridal procession as it passed by, after the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony at church, on its way 
to the house of the bridegroom's father, where the 
wedding breakfast was prepared. 

Most of the little group who have just been 
spoken of as gathered together to see the pretty 
sight were in good humour, and well inclined to be 
pleased ; and many an approving observation was 
made as each gay carriage passed by in succession. 
Sometimes it was the horses that were praised, 
sometimes the conveyance, but more frequently it 
was the persons who constituted the bridal party 
that came under notice. 

All were anxious to get a peep at the bride, but 
she sat so back in her carriage, and was so closely 
veiled, that though one old woman declared, that 
although she looked pale, she had a smile on her 
countenance, there was little to gratify general cu- 
riosity in her appearance. But then great amends 
were made by the bridesmaids, all dressed in white 
and j>ink^ with lovely flowers in their hands ; and the 
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groomsmen who came next made a goodly show, 
with their white satin rosettes with an acorn in the 
middle, placed on the breasts of their coats. They 
were all merry, happy-looking young men, friends of 
the bridegroom, and more than one among them 
smiled kindly on the lookers-on as they drove gaily 
past. Then not least in point of interest was '' Old 
Anderson '' himself, with a fine new coat on, sitting 
bolt upright in his family coach, " looking as proud 
and happy as a king;" and beside him sat, a tear of 
emotion still resting on her withered cheek, his wife, 
the faithful partner of his joys and sorrows ; and 
opposite was his wife's sister, the poor portionless 
woman to whom he had given a home in the days of 
her adversity, and whom he ever treated as a sister, 
and taught his children to pay respect to as to a 
second mother. 

This sight, which had gratified others, only seemed 
to have increased Pool's ill humour. 

'' And now," exclaimed he, as the last of the car- 
riages passed on, '' they are going to cram them- 
selves with good things, and drink more glasses of 
wine in a day than I get half-pints of poor beer in a 
week." 

" It is a day of rejoicing. Master Pool ; you 
should recollect that," said Mrs. Hartley, mildly 

"Rejoicing!" repeated the man; "yes, I know 
that well enough ; and why am not I, and you, and 
Cobb, and all poor working drudges rejoicing too ? 
Why are we not at such a feast ?" 

" We are in a different station," replied Mrs. 
Hartley. " We are poor, and they are rich." 

" But I would have no rich ; all should be equal, 
if I had my way," said Pool. 

" Then," replied Cobb, " you would be for having 
a state of things that never could exist. T!\i«t^ ^^sr^ 
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always be a difilsenoe in men's stati<ms as long as 
the world lasts. But it does not foUow that iiie rich 
will always be rich, nor that the poor will always be 
poor. For instance, Aodk, to the history of this yery 
Mr. Anderson who makes yon so angry." 

** Well, what (A him ?" asked Pool, nnpatiently. 

'< D(m't yon know what I allnde to?" said Cobb. 

*< Not I," answered Pool. 

** I remember now," continued Cobb, " that yon 
are not a bred and bom man of this place, or yon 
wonld have heard what was mnch talked of when I 
was a boy. It was that Mr. Anderson's grandfather 
was a very poor man ; poorer than yon or I, for he 
came to this town an orphan lad, with hardly a rag 
to his back, or a shoe to his foot." 

'^ Then he stole other people's money to begin life 
with, I suppose," said Pool, gruffly. 

" On the contrary," replied Cobb ; " he was an 
honest, well-disposed boy, and he begged so hard of 
a little tradesman in this place to be allowed to work 
for him for his keep, that he got employed ; and by 
diligence and steady resolves to do his dutyin every 
way, he got into such favour with his first employer 
that he recommended the lad to a better situation." 

" I have heard it said," put in Mrs. Hartley, 
'^ that this young Anderson, ' Diligent Dick,' as 
people used to call him, was never known to waste a 
minute's time, and that when he had earned suffi- 
cient money, he put himself to an evening school, 
and when he had learned to read he passed every 
moment he could call his own in studying books he 
either hired or borrowed." 

" Till by degrees," continued Cobb, " he rose 
higher and higher, till at last he got a situation as 
derk in the very bank of which his grandson is now 
behead:' 
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'' That is all very well," said Pool, in the same 
ill-tempezed tone, '^ for those who were bom scholars : 
I was not." 

"Th^ little ventures in trade often sncceed," 
said Cobb, '^ and from a small beginning a man may 
rise, if " 

" Don't tell me," interrupted Pool, " about what a 
man might do. What I want is my share of this 
world's goods. I would have everything equally 
divided. I am as much a man as a lord, and he has 
no right to be rich while I am poor." 

" You have got very wrong notions into your head, 
neighbour, I nuist say," continued Cobb : " the rich 
and poor mutually help each other." 

" So much the worse," said Pool; " one man is as 
good as another ; wA that is what I shall teach my 
boys as th^ grow up." 



CHAPTER II. 



<' Hek^ come the children," said Mrs. Hartley, as 
a boy and girl, neatly dad, and with clean hands and 
faces, came up to where the little group of persons 
spoken of in the last chapter were standing. 

" Oh, mother I it was such a pretty sight I" ex- 
claimed the boy. 

"And I threw all my flowers down before the 
bride as she came out of church," said the girl; 
" and she smiled and nodded to the school- children 
as she passed along. Oh, it was such a pretty 
sight!" 

" We will tell you all about it, mother," said the 
boy; and he and his sister were begvumu^ ^^.-^^A^ 
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to speak of what they had seen, when Pool inter- 
rupted them to know if they had seen anything of 
Sam, his " disobedient, lazy boy/' as he called him ; 
when, turning round, he caught sight of the truant, 
and darting forward, took hold of him, and giving 
him two or three hearty cuffs, put the parcel of shoes 
into his hands, ordering him to take them to their 
owners, and at his peril to stay out a moment longer 
than was necessary. 

The boy, screaming with pain, set off running as 
fast as he could to get out of his father's reach, while 
Pool sullenly took his way home. 

" Oh I dear, dear 1" said Mrs. Hartley, as the 
boy's cries rung in her ears ; " that is not the way 
to bring up children." 

" If they are lazy and disobedient," said Cobb, 
" whose fault is it but the parents' ? Children should 
be instructed from their earliest years to be docile 
and obedient." 

" From their first months, I would say, Mr. 
Cobb," observed Mrs. Hartley ; " people do not 
begin half early enough to train their young ones in 
the right way. Why, a mere baby, by good ma- 
nagement and gentle treatment, can be taught to 
control its cries when they arise from passion or ill 
temper." 

" Surely you don't mean to say so ?" said a woman 
standing by — " a baby 1" 

" Indeed I do," replied Mrs. Hartley ; " you your- 
self must have noticed how soon an infant learns 
to love a smiling face, and to show dislike to cross 
looks ; well, so soon does its little mind begin to 
unfold, and in a measure to know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. But," continued she, cheer- 
fully, " I must not stand here chatting any longer ; 
2 must mind my business at home. Come, children ; 
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come, John ; come, Betsey, we have all had a little 
holiday, and now we must go and work." And each 
of her young ones catchmg hold of her hand, she bid 
good morning to her neighbours, and hastened off to 
the humble dwelling which her good sense and good 
temper made a pleasanter abode than many a rich 
mansion where ill-will and discontent prevail. 

Certain it is, let the station in life be what it will, 
we in a great measure make or mar our own hap- 
piness. 

Mrs. Hartley was a widow. At the time of the 
opening of our tale her husband had been dead nearly 
three years : during the latter part of his life he had 
been a great sufferer, and was at times wholly unable 
to work for the support of himself and family ; and it 
was owing to the industry and good management of 
his wife that they not only continued to live, but 
that the poor man was supplied with many little 
comforts which served to alleviate his sad state. 
But though a most attentive wife and diligent work- 
woman, Mrs. Hartley never neglected her children. 
She had been brought up by a careful mother her- 
self, and it was the Srst wish of her heart to see her 
children grow up good. Whenever it was in her 
power she sent them to school, and by precept and 
example strove to the utmost to train them in the 
right way. Earnestly did she pray for heavenly 
guidance in the management of her children, and 
she kept a constant watch over herself that she might 
not by word or action influence her boy or girl to do 
what was wrong. 

John and Betsey Hartley were naturally kind- 
hearted and affectionate, and loved their mother 
dearly, and were desirous by their conduct to give 
her pleasure and satisfaction ; still, like all other chil- 
dren, they had faults. Of this theit mo\Sckftx m"a.^<^ 
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them thoroughly aware, and whenever they did 
wrong they strove by repentance and promises of 
amendment for the future to atone for their bad con- 
duct. Their conscience too was tender, and often 
checked them in any propensity to do evil, and when 
mihappily they gave way to anything that tempted 
them out of the right path, it was sure after a time 
to mi^e itself very unpleasantly felt. 

Miss Gower was a general favourite with the 
children of the place, and the morning after her mar- 
riage the young Hartleys were much more inclined 
to talk about her, and all the gay doings connected 
with her marriage, tiian to work. Their mother 
gently but firmly reminded them that they had 
had a great deal of pleasure, and that they must 
now turn their attention to serious matters. There 
were, she said, the school lessons to prepare for the 
morrow, after which there were many things neces- 
sary to be doode about the house, and in the little yard 
and garden. The duldren felt the truth of what 
their mother said, and immediately set about their 
duties cheerfully and willingly ; and so well did they 
command themselves, that not a word more was said 
about the wedding till dinner-time, when, after grace 
had been said, and the little party were seated at 
table, the sul^iject burst forth again with renewed 
vigour. 

" Mother," exclaimed John, " how I should like 
to be young Mrs. Anderson's servant when I go to 
place i" 

" You, John I" cried Betsey, laying down her 
knife and fork, and laughing. 

"Why not?" said John, boldly, unheeding his 
sister's laugh ; " people say that Mrs. William An- 
derson is to have a page as well as a footman, and 
pages are generally somewhere about my age." 
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"Why, you are not yet twelve years old," said 
£etsey. 

'^ I shall be timlye at Michaelmas," replied John, 
" and that is old enough ; is it not, mother ?" 

" I do not think," said Mrs. Hartley, " that age 
is of so much consequence in a page as other 
qualities." 

" What other qualities, mother ? I am tall and 
strong for my age, as yon say yourself^ and you have 
taught me to be honest and to speak the truth." 

" I trust through Qod*s blessing I have done so," 
reverently replied Mrs. Hartley ; " and you, my 
boy, are a good, obedienct child generally, and a com- 
fort to me in many respects; but still I fear you 
would not do for a situation like the one you speak 
of." 

« Why not ?" asked John, anxiously. " I know 
that I am a great expense living at home, and that 
it is now time I should endeavour to maintain 
myself." 

" Certainly, my dear," replied Mrs. Hartley. " I 
shall be glad to get some employment for you before 
winter comes ; till then I shall do my best to keep 
you comfortably at home ; for our good clergyman 
and the schoolmaster both say that children should 
not be taken away too early from school." 

" But mother," said John, " if I could get such a 
good place as the one I wish for, you would let me 
go, would you not ? You said I should have gone 
to Mr. Barker's last month, if he would have hired 
me." 

" True, I did say so," replied Mrs. Hartley, "for 
I think you might have done very well in his 
service." 

"And why not in Mrs. William Anderson's^ 
mother ?•• 
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*' Because, John, thongh yon are honest and speak 
the truth, yon are too rough to he a lady's page, and 
have many awkward tricks that I have not been able 
as yet to break yon of." 

The boy looked yery grave, and his mother 
went on. 

" Even now," continued she, " while we are talking 
about manners, look how you are sitting, with your 
chair tilted up, one elbow on the table, and your 
hand rubbing up your hair." 

John drew hunself up into a better attitude. 

<< And I should like to see you, when a lady or 
gentleman speaks to you, touch your cap ; and when 
any one comes into the house, I should wish you to 
stand upright, instead of lounging along on the 
dresser as you did yesterday when our landlord 
came in to talk about the rent. A respectful manner 
is always an advantage." 

" So teacher says," put in Betsey. 

"And you should learn to tread lighter, John," 
said Mrs. Hartley: 'ladies and gentlemen would 
not like to be waited upon at their meals by a boy 
who stumped along, making as much clatter as a 
little donkey's hoofs would do trotting round the 
room." 

Betsey laughed, and even John could not forbear 
a smile, notwithstanding the vexation he felt, as his 
unfitness for a lady's place was pointed out. 

'^ I keep my face and hands clean always when I 
can," said he, desirous of saying sometlung in his 
own defence, or rather it should be said in his own 
favour j for he felt the truth of his mother's observa- 
tions. 

" You do so, my dear," replied Mrs. Hartley ; 
"and in many things you are quick and handy 
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enough, and I do not donbt bnt that yon will get a 
respectable place in time." 

"Yes, mother," said John; "bnt," added he, 
looking very red and speaking with great earnest- 
ness, " I do not want a clown's place ; I do not want 
to be what they call a clodhopper. I want to live 
with ladies and gentlemen." 

" I hope, John," replied his mother, gravely, 
"that you are not getting high notions — notions 
above your station." 

" No, mother, I am not," said the boy. " I know 
I am bom poor, and that service is my portion, and 
I am qnite content ; but one may have a choice as to 
whom one would like to serve." 

" That is true," said Mrs. Hartley ; " and there is 

no objection as long ^" she did not finish what she 

was going to say, for John was so eager to speak 
that he went on : 

" There is so much to be learned in an upper situa- 
tion; and it would be so pleasant, mother, when 
waiting at table, to hear ladies and gentlemen talk 
about their travels, the wonderful sights they have 
seen, and the strange countries they have visited." 

" I am afraid," said Mrs. Hartley, smiling, " that 
you would do your business but badly if your atten- 
tion was taken up by listening to the conversation 
that was passing." 

" Oh no, mother 1" said John; " I should be al- 
ways watching to do what was required, for it would 
be such a pleasure to wait upon such folks. Don't 
laugh, mother, I am sure I could do in time." 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Hartley, " I am not 
going to laugh at you ; for there is no harm in trying 
to better one's condition; but wherever you go to 
live, my child, it must be with well-disposed people, 
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who care for the sonls as well as the bodies of their 
servants, or yon will never have my consent." 

'^ I am snre, mother, that many of the gentry are 
very careful of their servants. Will Richardson, 
when he was over here for a holiday, was telling 
me about Lady Hirers, where he lives, who goes 
three times a week to the night school, and reads to 
the youths, and lets them read to her, and tells them 
to ask any questions they like, and she has set up a 
lending-library for them, and they can take home any 
books they like." 

"And, mother," said Betsey, who entered very 
warmly into her brother's views, "Mr. Anderson 
has all the servants up night and morning to family 
prayers ; and he reads a chapter to them, and they 
all go to church as regular as Sunday comes. 
And it is the same at l^uire Bentley's and Mrs. 
Bowen's. The gentry, as they are cdled, are ;the 
best sort of people, after all." 

" Not the best, Betsey dear," said her mother ; 
" there are good in all ranks of life." 

John repeated that he did not want to be a farm- 
servant ; and the conversation dropped, Mrs. Hartley 
having first observed that no doubt the servants had 
all be^ chosen and hired before the bride went on 
her wedding tour. 



CHAPTER m. 



Afteb dinner the boy went to work in the garden, 
and the little girl was sent on an errand for her 
mother. Betsey was not gone long, for she was in 
hhsie to return to her brother, as she had gained in- 
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formatiion on a point about which she knew he was 
mach excited. Haying delivered her message, she 
Trent to find John. He was standing on a ladder, 
nailing some straggling branches of a monthly blow- 
ing rose against the back of the house. 

" I have news for yon," cried she. 

The boy turned eagerly round, and she continued : 
" It is none of the boys we thought of, not Jem 
Brown, nor Will Campbell, nor any of the town boys, 
that have got the place ; it is Eobert £dl, whose 
&ther keeps the Plough, the little inn half a mile 
below Downton." 

" I remember the lad," said John ; " ho used at 
one time to come to the Sunday-school. I never 
hked him, for I l^ought he had too good an opinion 
of himself." 

" He is related to the cook who lives with old 
Mrs. Anderson," said Betsey ; " and she, it is said, 
persuaded Mrs. William to engage him. People 
say he is a smart, active lad, and just fit for a lady's 
page." 

" Maybe," said John ; and he went on with his 
hammering, but so violently that his sister called to 
him and told him he was breaking an old board in 
the house to pieces. 

" I don't know what I am doing," said John, com- 
ing down the ladder. "I am so vexed at what 
mother says about my awkwardness." 

"Not vexed at anything mother says for our 
good," said Betsey. 

" No," replied John ; "she is right enough, no 
doubt ; but I am vexed to learn that I am such a 
rough chap, and so unfit for the sort of place I wish 
for." 

" You will improve if you take pains," said his 
sister, kindly. 
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" I want to tell you what I have been thinking 
of," said John ; " are you busy, or can you listen 
now, and we will go and talk in the arbour ?" 

Betsey said she would run in and see if her mother 
wanted her just then ; and this not being the case, 
she and her brother repaired to the little arbour at 
the bottom of the garden. It was a pleasant place 
this little arbour ; it had been chiefly formed by the 
children themselyes, and the creepers and sweet- 
flowering plants, set in the ground a year or two 
ago, had now grown up and twined oyer the top and 
round the sides, till a cool and grateful shade was 
afforded from the bright beams of the summer sim. 
Here the boy and girl would come with their books 
and their work whenever they were at liberty to 
do so. 

" Well, John," said Betsey, as she and her brother 
seated themselves, "what is it you have to tell 
me?" 

" Something," replied John, " that started all at 
once into my head, just as you were telling me not to 
break the boards." 

"Well?" said Betsey, as her brother stopped 
short as if something was working in his mind. 

" It is something quite grand," said John, as if 
he doubted how his sister might take what he was 
about to say. "I am going to get Howard the 
recruiting-sergeant to drill me." 

Betsey made no exclamation at this announce- 
ment, but looked as if she wished to hear more ; and 
her brother went on. 

" Howard is away just now, but when he comes 
back, two or three of the tradespeople, and Mr. 
Beach at the Hill Farm, are going to join together, 
and pay the sergeant to drill their sons, and I want 
to go along with them." 
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" What, with tradespeople's children !" said Bet- 
sey; " they will not like that." 

" Why not ?" said John ; " there's Harry Barnes, 
the cooper's son, is to he one of them ; and I am 
sure his Sunday clothes are not a hit better than 
mine ; and I shall pay my money as well as the best 
of them." 

" But where is the money, John ?" cried Betsey ; 
" where is that to come from ?" 

" That is the chief thing I want to talk to yon 
about," said her brother. '< I must sell some of my 
rabbits." 

Now Betsey was very -fond of the rabbits, and 
John feared she would object to his parting with 
them. But he explained to her that when he first 
got them he always had a view to making money by 
them ; and then he reminded her that there were 
several young ones, and that when they were grown 
to their full size he should not be able to keep aU^ 
for the rabbit-hutch would not hold them. Betsey 
knew that this was all true, and as she was a good- 
natured little girl, and loved her brother, she offered 
no opposition to his scheme, but only asked, rather 
gravely, who John thought would buy the rabbits, 
and thus put him in possession of the mpney he 
wanted. 

John told her that he thought it very likely that 
the clergyman's children would take two, for they 
had been very much pleased with looking at them 
the last time they had called with their papa at the 
cottage. 

Betsey said she thought it not unlikely they 
might : but she. said it would be best for her brother 
to inquire first if he would be allowed to join the 
other boys in their drill. This he replied he would 
do, adding, that he was snre lie &\iOV]\dL n^V \^^ 
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refused, for he would get Mr. Spicer, the grocer, 
with whom he was something of a fayourite, to spei^ 
for him. That, John said, was not the difficulty — it 
was the asking the young lady and gentleman to buy 
his rabbits. 

" I never could be bold enough," said the boy, 
"to talk about such a thing to Miss Herbert and 
Master Frederick. I should be so ashamed; and 
most of all, I wanted to beg you, dear, to do it for 
me." 

Betsey was not what could be called a shy child in 
general. Whenever it was necessary that she should 
talk to people, and when she knew that any message 
she was charged with to deliver was correct and 
proper, she had no hesitation in speaking even before 
strangers ; but to go on such an errand as her 
brother now proposed quite startled her, and she sat 
some little time without making any reply. 

" Cannot you do what I ask ? will you not go to 
the Rectory for me, dear ?" said John, after anxiously 
waiting for her to speak. " You have such a nice 
manner ; mother, I know, thinks so ; and you could 
manage the business so well." 

StiU Betsey hesitated; but as she liked to oblige, 
she talked the matter over with John, and it was at 
last settled that they should both go together at 
noon ihe next day, and take the two prettiest rabbits 
with them. 

" We must ask mother's leave to go," said John. 

" Yes," repHed Betsey ; " and I will say what we 
are come for ; but don't you, when we are at the 
Rectory, try to hide behind the door, or stand pulling 
your jacket-sleeve, or keep scraping wilii your feet, 
looking so sheepish and sUly. You will never get a 
lady's place, if you have such tricks." 

^^I am sure I did not know I had such slarange 
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ways," said John, " but I mnst get rid of them. It 
\?ill be all right when the sergeant has drilled me a 
little. He makes a wonderful change in very awk- 
ward chaps." 

" So he does," cried Betsey, " far awkwarder 
than you; and I dare say," continued she, gaily, 
'' you will soon be as smart a lad as any about the 
place." 

" And get a lady's situation. Eh, dear?" 

On inquiry of the obliging grocer, it was found 
that no objection would be made to John's joining 
the other lads at drill ; and the two rabbits and one 
other being happily disposed of, nothing remained 
but to wait the seigeant's return, which was long in 
taking, place. 

John thought this delay very tedious, and often 
laaaented it to his sister, till at last she wisely sug- 
gested that in the mean time he could try to improve 
himself. 

** You know^ John," said she, " you can hold up 
your head, aad turn out your feet^ and tread lighter 
by yourself ; you do not want any drill-sergeant to 
tell you that." 

" But I am always forgetting," said John ; " you 
must put me in mind, Betsey." 

Betsey replied that she would, and though John 
was sometimes impatient, and now and then inclined 
to be angry when his awkward ways were pointed 
out, he more often laughed at himself, and strove to 
improve. 

At length, one evening, news came of Howard's 
return, and to John's great satisfaction the following 
morning, as he was on his way to school, he heard 
the sound of the fife and drum, and turning into the 
High Street, he came directly upon the tall sergeant, 
wi& gay ribbons streaming fiom \u& c»2^^ iO^^^'ii^i^ 
c2 
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by four or five country lads, also decked out in 
ribbons, with their arms swinging to and fro, and 
their feet shuffling along in the dust. 

" I wonder," said John to himself as he looked 
after these youths, "whether I am quite such a 
gawky ; they do look ugly, to be sure. I want to 
be like Howard. What a difference between them 
and him !" 

Inquiries were made of the sergeant whether he' 
was willing to undertake the drilHng of the town 
lads ; and he consenting, the sum to be paid was 
agreed upon, and an early day fixed for commencing 
the exercises. 1 

John found he had sufficient money to pay his 
share, and he was in high spirits at the near prospect 
of what he so much wished taking place. 

The day before the drill was to begin, some ob- 
jection arose as to the spot fixed on for the purpose, 
and another place had to be chosen ; and as it was 
necessary that the boys should know beforehand 
where they were to assemble on the following morn- 
ing, they were desired to call before night at the 
sergeant's residence, to learn where they were to 
meet. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In the afternoon of the day before the one so 
eagerly looked forward to by John, a messenger 
arrived to desire Mrs. Hartley to go to a gentleman's 
house where she occasionally worked, to take an 
order for making up some linen that was wanted in 
haste for one of the young gentlemen who was going 
•broad. Mrs. Hartley had been for some days rather 
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ailing, and on that morning had felt almost too 
unwell to rise ; but she had a good spirit, and had 
said nothing on the subject to her children, trusting . 
that in a short time the feeling would wear off. The 
house she was desired to repair to was two miles off, 
along a hot, dusty road, wi^ little shelter from trees 
or hedges. The weather was jsultry, and there was 
an oppressive feel in the air, such as often precedes 
a thunder-storm. The poor woman was very glad 
at the prospect of having a large job of work to do, 
and where she knew the pay to be good ; but she 
could not help wishing the order had come on any 
other day. Still she did not hesitate about accept- 
ing it, and told the messenger that she would set o:at 
immediately. 

It was a half- holiday, and John asked his mother 
if lie should go with her, and bring the work back, 
and Betsey made the same offer ; but Mrs. Hartley 
told the children she should prefer their remaining 
at home, as the girl might finish hemming some 
handkerchiefs a young labourer had given her to do ; 
and the' boy she wished to mend the leg of the stool 
her wash-tub stood on. She told them she would 
make haste back, and to have tea ready against 
her return, and not to leave the house during her 
absence. 

^' I shall be at home, John dear,'' said she, " time 
enough for you to go to Howard's to learn where 
you are to meet in the morning;" and taking the 
precaution of providing herself with an umbrella, 
she bid the children good-bye, and set out on her- 
walk. 

As soon as Mrs. Hartley was gone, Betsey got 
the handkerchiefs, and set to work to finish them, 
before her mother's return, as she faiew it would give 
pleasure if they were done. John, with equal dili-- 
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gence, went about his little job of carpentering, which 
he found more difficult than he expected; but he 
loved using a hammer and nails, and the tai^ was 
by no means an unpleasant one. Both children were 
so eager in their occupations that time slipped away 
without their being aware how late it was getting. 
Betsey had risen once from her chair to make up the 
fire, put the kettle on, and set the tea-things ; but 
when that was done she thought of nothing but 
finishing the handkerchiefs to please her mother. 

*'*' I have done it at last,*^ exclaimed John, coming 
in from the back-kitchen, looking very hot and red. 
'^ I thought the old leg would have mastered me ; 
but I got the better of it at last, and the tub will 
stand as firm as ever. But look at the okxsk ! I can 
hardly believe my eyes ; why, it is half-past six, and 
miother not at home." 

" She has been detained, I dare say,"- said Betsey, 
as she put the last stitches to the handkerchiefs, and 
folded them up with a well-satisfied feeling. 

" I am hungry, and want my supper," said John ; 
" what can it be keeps mother so long ?" 

" She will soon be here, no doubt," said Betsey, 
as she mended the fire, which was almost out, while 
her brother went to the door to look "if he could 
see mother coming ;" but there was no mother to be 
»€en coming smifing along, quickening her pace as 
she approached the house, glad to be at home again 
with her two dear children. Seven, eight o'clock 
struck, and still Mrs. Hartley did not return. John 
at first was very fidgety, declaring he should be too 
late to get the desired information from Howard, for 
the sergeant always went out in the evening ; and 
John said he should not know where he was to go in 
the morning, and should lose the first day's exercise. 
He wished his mother had not desired him not to 
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leare the house while she was away, for then he could 
ha^e ran and made the inquiry, and been back again 
in a yery short time, in less than half an hour, he 
said ; bat anzioos as he was, no consideration would 
hare tempted him to disobey her order. He divided 
his time by running to the door to look out, and by 
talking to his sister of the unlucky hindrance to his 
wishes that had arisen, and then of the delight it 
would be to find himself qualified to wait on a lady 
—on Mrs. William Anderson ^ no other place, he 
said, would do for him, not even the first gentleman's 
in the town or neighbourhood. 

'^ But you forget, John," said his sister, '< that 
Mrs. Anderson has a lad in her service already.' ' 

" No, I don't,^' replied John ; " I don't forget 
that; but my opinion is that Bobert Bell will not 
stop. I don't think," continued he, shaking his 
head, and looking yery wise, ^' that he is the sort 
to please such a dear good lady as Mrs. William 
Anderson." 

" You seem," said Betsey, laughing, " to have a 
very strong liking for that lady. Surely there are 
many as good as she is." 

'^ No such thing, Betsey," said John, warmly ; 
^' all the boys and girls in Downton like her, I know, 
better than any other lady. How good she is to the 
poor, and how kind and civil she is to the old people I 
as civil and pleasant in her manners to them as if 
they were her equals. And then, how good-natured 
she is to children ! why, it is not more than a month 
ago, when, as she was walking with Miss Proudfoot 
in the High Street, a party of boys at play on the 
pAvement caused them to turn out of the way, and 
Miss Proudfoot spoke angrily^ and called them some 
disagreeable name or other, and Miss Gower, she was 
Miss Gower then, said so inildly, * Poor little things, 
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don't scold them; they are only at their childish 
pky ; let them enjoy themselves, they will have care 
and sorrow enough by-and-by.' And when one of 
the boys let his hoop fall into the gutter, and splashed 
her dress, she only gave it a little shake, and smiled 
and said it did not signify. Oh ! she would make an 
excellent mistress, that she would.'* 

But though for an hour or two the children con- 
trived to while away the tedious time of waiting, 
they began at last to grow uneasy at their mother's 
long absence; and this feeling increased greatly 
when night set in, and rain began to fall heavSy. At 
first they hoped it was only a summer shower, and 
would soon pass off; but presently bright gleams of 
lightning flashed among the clouds, glanced over the 
tops of the houses, and danced along the pavement, 
making the street at times as light as day. The 
children stood at the window, watching and talking 
of their mother, and imagining first one thing, and 
then another, that might have delayed her return 
home, and hoping that she had not set out and been 
overtaken by the storm. Betsey wondered if such 
lightning was dangerous, and John said it was sheet 
lightning, and as such he believed was not danger- 
ous; but hardly had he spoken when the heavens 
seemed to open, and a stream of forked lightning 
ran zigzag from one end of the sky to the other, 
followed up quick by a crashing peal of thunder ; 
and then another and another flash succeeded, eadi 
accompanied by a terrific roll of thunder, long and 
loud, like volleys of cannon fired overhead, while the 
rain poured down in torrents. 

Betsey was frightened, and began to cry, exclaim- 
ing from time to time, " Oh, poor mother,' where are 
you ? Are you out in this storm, or are you safe 
under shelter ?" 
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John was not without fear, for it was in truth an 
awful night; still he did all he could to comfort his 
sister. He told her not to cry, and to hope for the 
hest; but Betsey was too much overcome to pay 
much heed to what was said. 

Suddenly he called out, " Hush ! leave off crying ; 
I cannot hear. Listen, there is some one coming 
down the street ; it is mother ! I know her step." 
And he flew to the house-door, and there outside 
was indeed his poor mother, drenched to the skin, 
and looking white and ill. 

" Oh ! mother," exclaimed he, " to think of your 
being out in such a night." 

Betsey was by their side in an instant, and she 
and her brother drew their mother in and placed her 
on a chair, for she seemed to be on the point of 
falling. John flew for a bundle of sticks to throw 
on the Are, and Betsey poured out a cup of hot tea, 
«id assisted her mother to drink it. Meanwhile the 
wet was streaming off Mrs. Hartley's clothes, and as 
soon as she was sufficiently revived to do so, she 
indicated that she had better go to bed. She ap- 
peared too ill to speak more than a word or two, 
and the children were very much alarmed at the 
state she was in. 

With considerable difficulty the poor woman was 
got to bed. John filled a bottle of hot water to put 
to her feet, and Betsey gave her more tea, and the 
shivering somewhat subsided, and at last Mrs. Hart- 
ley was able to speak a few words to her anxious 
children. She could not, indeed, fully inform them 
that her delay had been caused by the sudden indis- 
position of one of the family where she had gone for 
work, and that she had stayed to assist ; and that 
when her services were no longer needed, she had 
hastened off, hoping- to reach her lioinft \)eS.Qt^ %^ 
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rain came on, bnt that feeling rery unwell she had 
been obliged to rest by the way ; that the high wind 
had broken her nmbrella, and that she had been 
exposed to the pelting of the storm. All this, John 
and Betsey learned afterwards; bnt their mother 
ronsed herself sufficiently to allay their fears by 
assuring them that she was getting to feel '< qnite 
comfortable,'' and that after a good night's rest she 
should rise up quite well the next morning. 

The alarm John had felt about his mother had 
put out of his head all thoughts of the next day's 
drill, and his anxiety to know where it was to ts^e 
place ; but as soon as his fears were calmed, and he had 
lain quietly down in his bed, his mind reverted ta the 
interesting subject, and he determined that he would 
rise yery early in the morning, and leaye the house 
without disturbing any one, and go and find out all 
he wanted to know. This, however, he was not fated 
to do, for a grievous sorrow was coming upon him. 
His mother was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
for many weeks it was doubtful if she would recover. 
She had caught a violent cold the night of the storm, 
which, added to her previous illness, brought on 
fever and delirium, and left her at last reduced to 
almost childish weakness. 

Betsey had been alarmed on the first night by her 
mother's restlessness, and by her appearing in a 
burning fever, and not being conscious of what was 
said to her. The girl ran to call her brother, and 
they consulted together what should be done, and 
they agreed that John shoiald go for a doctor, who, 
as soon as he saw Mrs. Hartley, and heard of the 
circumstances that preceded her attack, pronoxmcod 
her to be in a dangerous state, and requiring the 
greatest care and attention. 

The news of Mrs. Hartley's illness soon spread in 
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tiie humble neighbovrlijood where she lired, and first 
one kind person and ihen another came and gave 
what assistance was in their power to the poor chil- 
dren, who were in deep affliction. 

John and Betsey had seen a good deal of illness 
during the lifetime of their father, and had often 
assisted in preparing his sustenance, and in waiting 
GO. him ; and they now proved themselves to be very 
httidy and nseful, so mnch so, indeed, that, with the 
n^ghbourly assistance they received, it was not ne- 
cessary to incur the heavy expense of hiring a nurse. 
The children sat up at night by turns with their 
sick mother ; and T^en it was necessary that they 
should take some needfol repose, they first one and 
then the other lay down on a little mattress in a 
comer of the room, so that they were within call of 
each other in case of being wanted. 

The grief and anxiety of these two poor children 
were very great. They loved their mother with true 
affection, and as day after day passed, and she got 
no better, and the doctor pronounced that her reco- 
Tery was very doubtful, they bitterly lamented the 
sad prospect before them of losing such a kind and 
tender parent, and reflected how desolate their state 
would be without her. They were unwearied in 
their attention, watching by her side, and doing 
everything in their power to alleviate her sufferings. 
Sometimes the neighbours would tell first John, and 
then Betsey, to leave the sick-room for a time, 
either to take a little outdoor exercise, or go for a 
walk to make a change ; but they both always said 
no, declaring that they could not bear to be away 
from mother ; they " could not be happy to leave 
her for a moment, except when they were obliged to 
go for medicine, or to fetdi in anything l^at was 
wanted." 
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It was a fortunate circnmstaAce that early in life 
Mrs. Hartley had acquired the habit of laying by a 
little money; for her sayings were often advan- 
tageous, as in the case of her sick husband, whom 
she was able to supply with many little comforts 
which could not otherwise have been obtained. And 
when the poor man's death left her at liberty to 
pursue her work more uninterruptedly, she resumed 
her good plan of laying by a portion of her earnings, 
which now were most serviceable, as no other money 
was coming in for necessaries. Betsey, who, as chief 
housekeeper, had the management of this little store, 
was as careful as possible of it; but still the ex- 
penses attendant upon illness, and food for herself 
and her brother, diminished it so much as to cause 
her great alarm. 

John and she often consulted together as to what 
could be done. As to lessening anything that was 
for their mother's use or comfort, it was not to be 
thought of for a moment ; but they settled that they 
could make a saving as regarded themselves, and 
they determined to eat no more bread, and to live 
entirely upon the produce of their little garden. 
Potatoes, they said, were excellent food for break- 
fast and supper, and then there were greens for 
dinner, and balm to make tea of. All that they 
wanted was to be had in the garden, and they 
added, that if they were to be set down to a feast, 
they should have no appetite for it while their 
mother was so ill. 

But with all the care and good management, such 
as the children were capable of, tbe money became 
so reduced that at last only a few shillings remained. 
Betsey was sitting one afternoon in the lower room^ 
couuting over the small hoards and reckoning how 
much must go for such and such an article, when her 
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brother, who had been taking his torn of watching 
bj his mother^s bedside, came down saying that she 
" was pining after a little fruit/' He said that she 
had just whispered " currants," " garden," as she 
bad done several times before, and added that he 
bad turned the bushes over and over again that 
very morning, and that there was not a berry left. 

"What can be done?" exclaimed the boy; "I 
must get her a little fruit somehow or other. What 
can you spare me, Betsey ?" 

** I would give all that is here," replied Betsey, 
pointing to the small money-box, " to procure 
anything poor dear mother has a fancy for; but 
then, what could we do for beef to make her 
broth, and for other little things necessary for her ? 
You know the doctor says she must have what is 
nourishing." 

" I know," said John, " and it grieves my heart 
to have her longing for what I cannot get her. 
Count again, Betsey, and see if you could not spare 
twopence. I would then go to Mr. Green's garden, 
and see if he would let me have a few currants. He 
has some covered up with nets, I know, for I saw 
them when I passed by the other day." 

" You can try," said Betsey, " currants are so re- 
freshing where there is a fever. I am afraid, though, 
you wiU not get many for this," continued she, as 
she handed her brother the twopence ; " fruit is so 
scarce and dear this season." 

" And so is everything, I think," said John. " I 
am sure I do not know what will become of us." 

"We will put our trust in God," said Betsey; 
" you know we have a Father in heaven, who never 
forgets His children who believe in His power and 
goodness. He will never forsake mother, I am 
sure ; and now she is getting a little better we will 
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not be cast down. Shall we pray together before 
yon go out, John ? Prayer slrengtfaens ns to bear 
all evils." 

" Yes," replied John; " let ns piay, for God can 
help ns when we can do nothing for ourselves." 

And he and his sister did as they were in the haHt 
of doing when their hearts were fall. They knelt 
and prayed to God for His dear Son's sake to take 
compassion on them and guide them in the right 
way, and raise their beloved mother from her bed of 
sickness. 

"With a heart somewhat lightened of its burden, 
the boy set off on his errand, while Betsey warmed 
a little broth, and carrying it up-stairs, carefully fed 
her mother wiUi a spoon, for Mrs. Hartley was too 
weak to take the basin in her own hands. The giil 
then got her work, while the sick woman fell into a 
sleep more quiet and gentle than any she had enjoyed 
since her illness. 

In much less time than Betsey thought it possible 
to be back, her brother returned. She heard him 
coming up stairs, and hastened forward to warn him 
that their mother slept. " Have you got the cur- 
rants ?" she asked in a whisper. 

John replied that he had, and that Mr. Green had 
told him he might have some more when he liked to 
go for them. " He was very kind," added liie boy, 
" when he heard how ill poor mother is." 

"Ahl" said Betsey, with a long-drawn sigh; 
" but where is the money to come from?" 

John laughed. 

" Hush I" said Betsey, " you will wake mother. 
What can you mean by looking so merry ? I have 
not seen you smile this many a day." 

John looked still more pleased, and beckoning his 
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sister, asked her to follow him down to the room 

beJow. 
" Well, what is it?" said die. 
" What is it ?" repeated the boy, and opening his 
iand he held some silver towards her. " There," 
said he, " I could not have thought I could have 
been so stupid as to forget this — it is my rabbit 
money. I remembered it as I was going along to 
Green's, and I ran back as fast as I could to make 
sure it was safe ; and safe enough it was, wrapped 
up in paper, and lying in the corner of the cupboard. 
Is it not joyful ? I can now get mother fruit when 
she wishes for it." 

Betsey entered fully into her brother's feeling of 
pleasure, and rejoiced at the prospect of their mother 
having fruit, which appeared to be almost a necessary 
in her feverish state. 

The children then agreed what a happiness it was 
that the money had not been spent in paying Howard. 
The mention of the sergeant's name awakened recol- 
leetions in their minds which in the distress they had 
lately undergone had been quite forgotten. They 
talked a little of the great wi^ John had felt to live 
as servant boy with Mrs. William Anderson, and his 
desire to be fitted for the place by being drilled like 
a recruit. 

^' I think nothing about all that now," said John ; 
"but should dear mother recover, as the doctor 
seems now to hope she will, I shall again be wanting 
to fit myself for service." Then, after a pause, he 
looked anxiously at his sister and said, " I suppose I 
am awkwarder than ever." 

" No, that you are not," cried Betsey ; " since you 
have helped so much in a sick-room, you are 
grown as gentle as a girl, and no one could tread 
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lighter than you do when yon are going about the 
house, fearing lest you should disturb mother." 

John was well pleased at this commendation of 
Betsey's. In truth, he did somewhat merit appro- 
bation ; for during the long illness of Mrs. Hartley 
he had done his very best to be useful, giving up aU 
his o\rn pleasure, and helping his sister with a 
readiness and wilHngness that many boys would not 
have felt called upon to exert. 



CHAPTER V. 



After many weeks of painful doubt and anxiety, 
it pleased God that Mrs. Hartley's disorder should 
take a favourable turn, and she began slowly to 
regain health and strength. 

Long before her recovery, indeed while she was 
still in a very reduced and suffering state, all the 
small savings and John's rabbit-money were spent 
When Betsey sorrowfully told John that they were 
now come to their last sixpence, and that before 
night even that would be gone in unavoidable ex- 
penses, they both remained for some time silent, each 
endeavouring to think what could be done in such a 
trying situation. 

" I cannot think of anything," at last said Betsey; 
'^ but there is one thing certain, and that is, we must 
not tell mother how badly we are off." 

" No," replied John ; " it would fret her so, that 
she would be worse again." 

" Poor mother," continued Betsey, " when she 
first began to take notice, mentioned the money we 
have been using, and said it was lucky she had 
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drawn it out of the sayings bank jnst before her 
illness." 

" She drew it ont," said John, " to make some 
purchases of winter clothing, which at the time was 
to be had cheap. She thinks the money is still 
going on, does she not, Betsey ?" 

'* Yes, I have taken care that she should not be 
made uneasy by learning how nearly it is coming to 
an end. But I must go now, she will be wanting 
me, and when you have chopped some wood for the 
fire you can come up-stairs and read a chapter. 
Mother says she is able to listen to a little of the 
Bible now, and it comforts her. I will mend your 
jacket while you read ;" and Betsey hastened away. 
But John did not immediately go after the firewood. 
He remained with his arms resting on the window- 
sill, looking out into the garden, continuing to turn 
over in his mind what it might be possible to do to 
procure a little money in their great need. 

While thus standing, one of his rabbits which had 
got loose ran across a bed df' cabbages. John started 
at the sight like one struck with a sudden thought 
" I can sell my rabbits," cried he joyfully to him-; 
seK. " I will sell them hutch and all ;" and he 
hastened out to capture and replace the truant rabbit, 
which had made its escape through a hole in its 
place of confinement, which hole it was necessary 
immediately to repair. This being done, he was 
eager to tell his sister of his plan, and to consult with 
her as to who would be likely to make the desired pur- 
chase. He called gently to her to come down, but 
«he could not at the minute leave her mother ; and 
he, too much excited and too impatient to wait 
quietly without in some way acting, resolved to set 
about making his wishes iiown (Srectly. Accord- 
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ingly he got n piece of paper and pea and ink, and 
wrote in a large legible band : 

'' Some fine rabbits and a rabbit-hntch to be sold. 
Inqnire within." 

This notice he placed in the front window of the ' 
house, hoping that it might attract the attention of 
some passer-by, who would like to gain possession 
of what he himself considered a great treasure. 

Nothing could have answered better. It was 
market-day at Downton, and in less than an hour 
the notice caught the eye of a hitler who chanced 
to be passing through the lane. He had been com- 
missioned by a young customer to procure him some 
very pretty rabbits, and thinking that he might pro- 
bably meet here with what he wanted, entered the 
house and asked to see John's. The rabbits were 
approved of. John, from having once before disposed 
of some, knew what he ought to ask, and the buyer, 
being an honest man, did not dispute the price de- 
manded, and he carried off, not only the rabbits, but 
their house, much to John's delight. 

Betsey could hardly believe the good news till her 
brother actually placed the money in her hand. 

Long before Mrs. Hartley had sufficient strength 
to enter upon the subject, she had many an anxious 
thought respecting the expense her illness must 
have occasioned ; and wondered if the little store of 
money she had withdrawn from the savings bank 
would hold out till she was again able to work for 
the maintenance of her* children and herself. She 
was unconscious of the time she had been laid up, 
yet she knew it must be a long while ; and when 
Betsey told her how many weeks it was, and that 
there was still a Httle money in the house to go on 
with, she seemed greatly relieved in her mind. No- 
thing more was said on the subject for a few days, 
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bat with increasing strength Mrs. Hartley^s good 
jadgment and quick perception of what was right, 
returned, and she would not rest satisfied till she was 
correctly informed of how much money had been ex- 
pended, and how much still remained. Above all, 
she anxiously inquired if any debt had been incurred 
except that to the doctor. 

John, by his mother's desire, kept a book in which 
he always entered the Httle expenses of the family ; 
for she liked at the end of the week to look over and 
see for what things the money had gone ; and she 
also wished to practise her son in keeping accounts, 
and in forming regular habits. In this book John 
had continued to set down all the money he and his 
sister had laid out since they had the management 
of it, except one or two days when his mother was 
at the worst of her illness, and his distress was too 
great to think of anything but her. 

This book was now brought forward for Mrs. 
Hartley to examine, and consequently the history of 
the rabbits, and the sacrifice John had made of his 
own pleasures and wishes, all came out. He did not 
mean to have told his mother anything about what 
he had done for her till she was well, but the ques- 
tions she asked occasioned her to hear all that had 
taken place during her illness. Her son's kindness 
moved her very much, and this, together with the 
thought of all the tender care and love both her 
chiliken had shown, almost overpowered her, and it 
was not till she had relieved herself by a burst of 
tears that she could speak to them and say how 
much she thanked and blessed them for their attend- 
ance on her, without which she was perfectly sensible 
she should never have recovered. In this last 
opinion she was confirmed by the doctor who at- 
tended her, and by some of her neighbours, who 
d2 
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8poke wannly in praise of the conduct of both John 
and Betsey during the long time of their mother's 
ilhiess. 

Mrs. Hartley greatly objected to the having recourse 
to parish assistance, not from any feeling of foolish 
pride, bnt because she always considered that while 
there was a possibility of persons maintaining them- 
selves, they had no right to be a burden on their 
country. It was necessary that something should be 
done, and that very shortly, in order to procure a little 
money for food. As to the small luxuries her chil- 
dren had hitherto supplied her with, Mrs. Hartley 
positively refused any longer to partake of, and she 
insisted that she should very soon be capable of un- 
dertaking a job of needlework. The poor woman's 
will was greater than her powers, for two or three 
times on making the attempt to sit up and employ 
herself, she fainted, and had to be placed again on 
her bed. 

" I must have patience," said she at last ; " I can 
do no good by striving to hurry on my recovery, 
God has been most merciful to me in preserving my 
life, and no doubt in His good time I shall be able* to 
go about my customary duties and employments." 
Meanwhile, what was to be done ? The mother and 
the children talked the matter over, and it was 
agreed that John should try, as it was now the busy 
time of harvest, and get some fanner to give him a 
little employment, if it was only for a few weeks. 
There was a fear that the boy would be too late in 
his application, for the com was nearly all cut, and 
there had been a great influx of labourers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. However, it was settled 
that the boy should try, not that he could be engaged 
as a reaper, that was not for a moment to be thought 
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of, bnt it was hoped that he might be employed in 
some way or other about a farm. 

Two or three days were spent by John in fruitless 
inquiries, and he returned home weary and dispirited 
at night, saying nobody wanted a boy like him ; he 
was too young, some said, for fieldwork, or too old 
to tend sheep, or scare crows ; " but the real thing, 
I think," said he, " is that every farmer has got 
as many people to work just ncjw as he wants." 

At length, a neighbour who worked for a large 
landholder, hearing of John's wish for employment, 
got him " taken on" for a few weeks by Mr. Beane, 
who held the Manor Farm about four miles from 
Downton. The wages the boy was to receive were 
very small ; still that little was of great value, for it 
gave support for a time to his mother and sister, 
while he himself lived free of expense. 

As John was hired to supply the place of a boy 
who had gone home ill, he was wanted immediately,, 
and he lost no time in setting out. The parting 
was a painful one, for the boy had been so long in 
dose attendance on his mother that he fancied she 
could not do well without him, and she on her part 
would greatly miss his kind and unwearied atten- 
tion. Betsey, too, John thought, would often want 
his assistance; and she, poor girl, grieved at the 
necessity which took her brother away while their 
mother was still so far from recovered. 

" God bless you, my dear boy," said Mrs. Hart- 
ley, as John came to give her his farewell kiss; 
"may He please to keep you under His gracious 
protection and good guidance ! You are going among 
strangers, some of whom may be without religion, 
but do not you be drawn aside from the right path. 
Never fail to say your prayers ; strive to serve your - 
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master well, and be ever ready to help any one who 
may want your assistance." 

" I will, mother," said John, stmggling hard to 
suppress his tears : " I will attend to all you say ; 
but I am so sorry to leave you." 

" We shall not be very far apart, my dear," said 
Mrs. Hartley, striving for composure and to speak 
cheerfully. " Cheer up, and think how fortunate it 
is for me, and for us all, that you can earn a little 
money at a time we are in such great need ; and 
who knows but that going to Mr. Beane's may lead 
to something still more advantageous ? And John, 
dear, though to be a farm servant is not at all wbat 
you wish, take the opportunity of learning all you 
can. To acquire what is useM is always an advan- 
tage, and you cannot tell but some day or other such 
knowledge may turn out to be of use." 

Betsey placed the little bundle of his things which 
she had tied up in her brother's hands, and, following 
him down stairs, stood with the tears gathering in 
her eyes looking after him as he strode up the 
street. 

He had not gone many paces before he turned 
back, and, seizing his sister's hand, said, " Betsey, 
take care of mother." 

" I will," said Betsey, " you may depend on 
that." 

" Yes, I know you will," said John, " you always 
have ; but," and his voice faltered, " it is so hard to 
go away and leave her while she is still so ill," 
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CHAPTER VL 

Early honre were kept at the Manor Farm, and 
it was jost bedtime when John arriyed, so that he 
did not enter npon any of his new duties that night. 
His sleeping apartment was a little loft over one of 
the ontbnild^gs ; it had been occupied by his pre- 
decessor, and was not uncomfortable, but the new- 
ness of his situation, and thoughts of those he had 
left at home, kept him waking a long time ; but at 
last when sleep came it was profound, and if his 
room had not been close to the poultry-yard, there 
is no saying how long he might haye lain. As it 
was, the loud cackling of geese and hens, and the 
gobbling of turkeys, made him start from his bed, 
fearing he had overslept himself, and should thus 
make a bad beginning at his place. He hastened to 
unfasten the shutter which covered the opening 
which served as a window to let in the light, and 
there just opposite he beheld the glorious spectacle 
of the rising suii. He hoped he was not so very late, 
and looked about for materials with which to wash 
himself, but these were not to be found ; so he put 
on his clothes and knelt down and said his prayers, 
when, after standing a few moments looking out at 
the opening in the loft, thinking of his mother, and 
wondering how she was that morning, he made his 
way down a ladder and out into the farm-yard. 

Mr. Beane was there talking to his head man, 
and while John was considering whether he could 
not find his way to a pump, in order to obtain some 
sort of a bath, or whether, as his master was before 
him, he ought Hot to ask what he should do, a drove 
of pigs, which had broken from their place of con- 
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finement, rashed across the yard, gnmtmg and 
sqneakingy and making their way to tiie garden or 
any other place they fancied. 

" What are you about there, stupid ?" cried Mr. 
Beane, turning suddenly round on John, '' standing 
still there staring ; don't you see that the pigs have 
got loose, and are running into all sorts of mis- 
chief?" 

John quickly caught what was meant, and he 
dashed after the pigs, collecting them right and left, 
and drove them back to the place from whence they 
had come. 

" They will be out again, sir," said Johnj " if the 
paling is not mended. Shall I do it ?" 

" Somebody ought," said Mr. Beane, who had 
resumed his conyersation with his bailiff, and seemed 
to haye forgotten all about the pigs. 

John did not wait for any further answer, but 
went and got a hammer and nails out of a tool-box 
he had observed the night before standing under the 
kitchen dresser, and soon made fast some loose 
paling which, having been pushed aside by the pigs, 
enabled them to break out. 

He was returning to the house to replace the 
hammer, when a stout, middle-aged woman who 
managed the dairy made her appearance in the 
doorway, and setting her arms akimbo, called out, 
"What are you after, you boy, that you are not 
fetching up the cows? it is milking time and 
past." 

John advanced to inquire where he should find the 
cows ; but the woman either did not or would not 
hear, for turning short round she disappeared into 
the house. That the cows were somewhere about the 
farm, John did not doubt, so he set himself to look 
for them. Grossing the farm-yard he went out, and 
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seeing a low pollard tree in a hedge just opposite, he 
climbed up it to take a look ronnd, and there in a 
meadow not yery far off he saw seyeral cows feeding 
and some of them standing near a gate, apparently 
waiting to be fetched up. Feeling sure he was right, 
he made his way to them, and set about driving 
them up to the house. But he had not got above 
half way, when observing that there were some young 
heifers among the cows, it struck him that he should 
do wrong in bringing them from their pasture ; and 
he tum^ and drove them back, thus causing a delay 
that he feared would draw down displeasure on him. 
However, nothing was said, and he had lodged his 
charge in the cow-house just as the dairy-woman 
was coming forth with her stool and milking-pails. 
He felt relieved, and leaned back against some rail- 
ing for a moment or two to consider if he ought to 
foUow, or what his next duty might chance to be, 
when a man passing by said, " You will be late, I 
am thinking, with the master's pony ; there is to give 
him a rub down when you have fetched him up, and 
then to saddle and bridle him. Master will be 
here very shortly, and he will not like to be kept 
waiting.** 

" Well," thought John, " I may find out as I can 
what my employments are to be, nobpdy takes the 
trouble of instructing me." 

Luckily there was no diflSculty as to knowing 
where the pony was to be found, for John had ob- 
served him grazing in one of the fields through which 
he had passed when he went to fetch up the cows ; 
so proceeding there, and setting the gate open, he 
hastened to drive the pony before him in the same 
way. But the pony was in no humour to be caught, 
and resisted all efforts to entrap him. Sometimes he 
would suffer John to approach quite near, and the 
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boy thongbt be sbonld get tbe little animal to go tbe 
right way ; when, sbakmg bis bead and kickmg up 
bis beelSy be wonld start ofif again and gallop in an 
opposite direction. Jobn followed, cbasing bim round 
and round tbe field, till at last, quite eidiansted, be 
gave np tbe task as bopeless, and returned to the 
farm-yard to report bis ill success. He looked about 
for the man who bad sent bim on bis fruitless 
errand, and saw him standing outside tbe stable- 
door. 

" I cannot catch the pony," cried Jobn; " he will 
not let me come near him.** 

" What, did you think you should catch that 
skittish thing without the sieve ?" said tbe man ; and 
going into the stable he returned with some com 
laid in a sieye, which be handed to Jobn, who joy- 
fully received it, and was hastening back to the fidd 
when the man called after him, " Going without the 
halter, are you ? You are a bright one to send after 
master's pony;" and taking the baiter from the peg 
where it hung, he threw it after the boy. GHius 
armed, John repaired again to the field, where, not- 
withstanding the man's opinion of him, he went 
sensibly to work, for instead of going up at once to 
tbe " skittish thing," be stood still at some little dis- 
tance ofif, and called and held the sieve forward, when, 
having caught the pony's attention, and induced it 
to advance in the hope of obtaining a treat of com, 
he kept gently withdrawing himself till he bad be- 
guiled the little animal through the field-gate, which 
be shut, then setting down the sieve for the contents 
to be eaten, he put on tbe baiter without any dif- 
ficulty. Tbe pony was by no means vicious, and 
when arrived at the stable, he stood quiet while the 
boy with a wisp of straw strove bard to give a 
polish to his rough coat. John kept the longer at 
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this operation in the hope that the man who had 
sent Imn after the ponj, or some one else, wonld 
appear, who wonld show him how to put on the 
saddle and bridle, a thing he had never done himself, 
or even seen done. But no one came, and he feared 
eyery moment that the master would call for his 
pony, and be angry not to find it ready. John thought 
it a piece of great good luck that just at that time a 
gentleman should ride into the farm-yard, and dis- 
mounting, fasten his horse outside the house-door, 
and go in to speak to Mr. Beane. Here was the very 
thing he wanted ; he had only to copy what he saw, 
and fetching out a saddle and bridle, he placed them 
on the pony in as proper a manner as if he had been 
used to horses all his life. He had just accomplished 
this feat, and led the pony up to Mr. Beane, who 
called for it, when the dairy-woman came forth from 
the cow-house with her last pail of milk, and pass- 
ing near John, said something which, as he did not 
catch, he asked her to repeat ; instead of doing which 
she jerked her head round and nodded towards the 
cow-house, by which sign John, being tolerably quick 
of comprehension, understood that he was to conduct 
the .cows back to the field from whence he had 
brought them. 

On his return he was hailed to breakfast by this 
same person, who it would be thought expected John 
to have an intuitive perception of all he had to do, 
for she called out, " Why do you not come and get 
your breakfast ? you had better be quick about it, or 
I shall clear all away." 

John, whose appetite was sharpened by exercise 
and morning air, lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, and was soon seated in the farmer's comfort- 
able kitchen with a mess of milk porridge and a slice 
of bread before him. Sufficient time too was afforded 
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bim in which to eat it, and he rose npmndiiefireshecly 
with a willing mind to do anjthiDg that was required 
of him. He did not wait l<Mig before a yarietj of 
little o£Bces were giren him to perform. He had the 
clothes-line to hang ont in the orchard; a box of 
knires and forks were set down before him to dean; 
and then some dirty boots and shoes were pointed 
ont to his notice ; barley was to be fetched to feed 
the poultry ; and lastly, beans and potatoes had to 
be carried to the pigs that were being fatted for the 
winter stock of bacon. As John was retmrning from 
this last occupation, one of the labourers pnt two 
eggs into his hand, saying, '' I knew I should find 
oat the speckled hen's nest before long, and so I 
haye ; those are fine eggs, take them in for the mis- 
tress, and mind she has them." 

John took the eggs and carried them into the 
kitchen, asking, as he considered himself bound to 
do, where the mistress was, as he had some new- 
laid eggs to give her. 

" Where is the mistress, are you asking, boy ?" 
said the dairy-woman, whose name was Margery. 
" Why, don't you know she is ill in bed ?" Then 
turning to a girl, a rough helper in the kitchen- 
work, she said, " You need not go, Sally, the boy 
shall — I had forgotten him. Nurse says mistress 
ought to have had her medicine two hours ago." 
Then handing a small basket to John, she bid him 
set off as fast as he could for " the stuff." 

" Where am I to go, please ? " said John. 

"Why, to the doctor's, to be sure, where else 
would you go ? " and Margery turned off to stir a 
pot on the fire, which sent forth a most savoury 
smell. 

The boy still standing in the same place, the girl,, 
who knew him to be a stranger, concluded he did 
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not know where he was to go, and taking compas- 
don on his puzzled look, she told him that he mast 
go to Doctor Hears, who lived at Ringwood. 

John would have liked to ask where Ringwood 
iras, but Margery turning sharp round upon him 
with " Come, be off," he thought he would take the 
chance of finding the place himself, or of getting 
some more obliging person to direct him. He 
crossed the farm-yard slowly, but every one was 
now in the fields, and remembering that he had 
seen a directing-post not very far off the evening he 
came, he proceeded to it, and to his great satisfac- 
tion he saw written on one of the hands, "To 
£ingwood, one mile and a quarter." 

Ringwood was a small village, and the road that 
led to it was very quiet and retired, and John as he 
went thought much of his sick mother, and felt 
glad he was in the way to earn a little money for 
her, and he hoped that he might give sufficient 
satisfaction in his place to be allowed to remain. 
His master he had seen little of, but Margery, who 
appeared to act as mistress, seemed very cross and 
hard to please. 

Dr. Heal was not at home, and his assistant told 
John he must wait for the medicine ; this the boy 
decidedly thought he ought to do, as he had heard 
that Mrs. Beane had already been much too long 
without it. But he had a tedious time to wait, for 
the doctor had been detained by a patient who was 
very ill. Then when he did return, the medicines 
iiook a long while preparing, so that it was late be- 
fore John got back, though he walked as fast as he 
could, for he felt much for a sick person. No one 
was in the kitchen, and though he called and looked 
about for Margery, and even called out "nurse," 
Qo one came to take the medicine from him. After 
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standing some little time irresolute what to do, he 
looked at the clock, and seeing it was the hour 
when he knew the cows ought to be fetched up 
again for the milking, he set off after them. 

He was yery hungry, and before starting he cast 
a somewhat eager look round the kitchen to see if 
there were any signs of a dinner left for him ; but 
there was nothing of the kind; everything was 
cleared away, the plates were washed and put back 
in their places, the kitchen was clean swept, the fire 
was almost out, and eyen the savoury smell had 
departed. John said to himself, " They, leave me to 
find out my work without telling, perhaps I might 
find my dinner in the same way ; " and he looked 
across at the pantry, and thought how easily he 
could help himself; but he did not think this would 
be right, therefore, trying to forget his hunger, he 
went to his work. 

As he was following the cows across the last 
meadow, a man who was at plough in an adjoining 
field, popped his head over the hedge and called out, 
" Halloa, you boy there, when you have driven up 
the cows, come here and mind the leader ; master 
wants Robert to go and load, and I want to finish 
this piece of headland to-day, I can't have a team 
to-morrow." 

As John concluded he was to do all that every- 
body told him, and remembering his mother's words 
to be obliging to all, as soon as he had lodged the 
cows in their shed, repaired to the field and *' minded 
the leader," or, in other words, guided the first horse 
of the team while the man held the plough. Up 
and down many a time did the boy pace wearily 
along the furrows of the field, now and then wishing, 
it must be owned, that he had even the few potatoes 
or piece of cabbage on which he and his sister had 
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lately made their dinner. At last the piece of land 
was finished, the labourer detached his horses ^m 
tiie plongh and took them home, and as he did not 
gire John any farther orders, the boy hastened to 
.^e kitchen to find ont if the sick mistress had yet 
got her medicine. He found it was removed from 
the place where he had left it, so he hoped she had ; 
but he did not escape a sharp reprimand from Mar- 
gery for the length of time he was gone. John 
endeavoured to make her hear that he was not 
indeed to blame, and that he had been obliged to 
wait for the doctor's return; but she would not 
listen. " Don't tell me," said she ; " like all the 
boys when they are sent on an errand, always stop- 
ping, blackberry-hunting, or birds*-nesting, or loiter- 
ing along, instead of making haste. You have lost 
your dinner by your idleness, and serves you right." 

John could have said the blackberries were not 
yet ripe, and that this was not the season for birds'- 
nesting ; but he was silent, and was turning sorrow- 
folly away at being thus unjustly accused, and 
Hunking how different it was when he explained 
anytiiing to his dear mother, when Margery called 
him to stop, and going into the pantry returned 
with a bowl fiill of the savoury mess, the flavour of 
which John had inhaled in an earlier part of the 
day. 

" There's your dinner for you," said she, setting 
it down on the table, " though it is more than you 
deserve." 

John ate his food with great relish, and reflected 
that the unjust blame he had incurred was one of 
the trials which he knew he, in common with all 
mankind, must bear, and he called to mind words 
which had been addressed by the clergyman to the 
boys of his school, namely^ ** That happy was he 
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who, though under condemnation^ was acquitted of 
evil by his conscience." 

<< And this is not such a great trial after all," said 
John to himself, as, with a well-satisfied appetite, he 
scooped up the last spoonfol of his mess; ''and, 
perhaps, sht will find out before I go that mother 
has brought me up to speak the tmth." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



John was so fully employed the whole of the day 
that he could not find a moment's time to get a bath. 
He resolved, therefore, to make himself amends the 
following morning, for, seeing an old earthen basin 
standing by one of the outhouses, he took pos- 
session of it, and filling it fall of water carried it up 
into the loft where he slept. By the time night 
came he was very tired, and glad to go to bed ; but 
he did not allow himself to seek repose till he had 
not only said his prayers, but had done as his mother 
had taught him — ^thought over all he had done in 
the day, and examined himself to see if his conduct 
had been right in the sight of the Almighty. 

Had he done his duty to his master ? had he been 
active and diligent? "not slothful in business." 
Had he been ready to help and oblige his fellow- 
labourers ? Had he been gentle and patient, though 
others might not have been so to him ? What had 
he done for the Saviour, who had done so much for 
him? 

These questions he asked himself, and endea- 
voured truly to answer, and he made a good resolu- 
tion for his future conduct. Especially he deter- 
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mined not to feel anger towards Margery, and to 
answer her civilly, howeyer cross she might be. 

It was very weU he had done so, for early the next 
day, on missing the basin John had taken away, she 
was quite oat of temper at not finding it in its place, 
as she wanted it in a hurry to mix some food for 
some chickens she was fattening. She angrily asked 
every one if they had moved it, but no one could tell 
anything about it, till John, returning from the fields 
with the cows, hearing the inquiry, said it was he 
who had taken the basin away, and for what pur- 
pose, adding he did not know it was wanted, but that 
he would rqn and fetch it directly. 

" Do you touch it again if you dare," said the 
angry dairy- woman, as John brought forward the old 
basin ; " a pretty thing it is to keep me waiting 
and hunting about in this manner, when I have so 
much to do, I do not know which way to turn, and 
all because a boy such as you must have washing 
things in his bedroom like a gentleman. There is 
the pump for you, and the round towel behind the 
back kitchen door, and if you don^t like that, you 
may do without." 

John, acting upon his resolution not to resent 
Margery's unpleasant behaviour, said he was sorry 
he had put her to inconvenience, but he had thought 
it was an old basin set out of the way because it was 
of no use. This apology produced no answer ; in- 
deed, the boy was doubtful if it was heard, for Mar- 
gery was beating up her barley-meal with such 
energy that the rattle of the spoon and basin was 
enough to drown the sound of his voice. John 
would have preferred having what he said listened 
to ; but, as he had satisfied his own conscience, he 
walked away to fulfil some of his numerous duties. 

Late in the evening of this same day, just before 
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bed-time, Sally, the scrabbing-girl before men- 
tioned, called John priyatelj into the back-kitchen, 
of which she seemed the peculiar mistress, as she 
was always busy there, and seldom to be seen any- 
where else. 

" Hush I" cried she, as John approached, " don't 
let Margery hear ;" then lowering her voice almost 
to a whisper, she said, '^ you are a tidy boy. I see 
your mother has brought you up to haye neat ways, 
just as mine did me. I am a poor orphan now, bat 
I like to keep to the clean habits she taught me, 
and I am willing to help others to do the same. 
Here is an old pan I found behind a heap of rubbish, 
and you may tiie it for your use." 

John thanked the girl, and then asked if JUargery 
always lived at the farm. 

" Yes, now she does," replied Sally ; " you see, she 
is a sort of relation of the master's, and she looks 
aflor everything, and will not allow of any waste, or 
any wrong goings-on, if she can help it. The last 
boy broke a basin, and that is the reason she would 
not lot you have one.'' 

** 8ho seems to be quite mistress," said John. 

** Yes, that she is," said Sally, " and a precious 
sliarp one too, and you and I shall get a good scold- 
ing if slie finds us two here talking ; she will think 
>Yo are idling our time, so take your pan and be off 
>Yith you." 

Jolm*s occupations did not rary much; eyery 
succooiliug day he did pretty much what he had 
dono the day before. Sometimes he was employed 
rather difiVrently ; for he now and then carried beer 
to the wen in the harvest-fields, sometimes he helped 
the man who thatched the stacks of com, and from 
time to time he worked in the garden. At the end 
of th« week he received his wages, and on Sunday 
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alter dinnery faaTing been to chnich in the mommg, 
lie asked and obtained " leaye to carry his money 
home to his mother." Nothing in the boy*s after 
life eyer surpassed the delight of that return to his 
home, the first time after leaving it, and when he 
broaght with him for his mother money of his own 
earning. 

Mrs. Hartley was sitting np dressed in her Snnday 
dothee, and feeling better than she had done since 
her illness, when her boy arrived. It was a joyful 
meeting for all three — the mother, the brother, and 
the sister. John thought the invalid improved in 
appearance, but he made many anxious inquiries con- 
cerning her ; and when he went down-stairs with his 
sister to fill- the kettle and bring up the tea-things, 
he asked her if she thought their mother was reidly 
and truly recovering. Betsey assured him that there 
did not now appear the least doubt of her being 
again quite well, and not very long either before she 
was so. 

'' Did mother miss me when I was gone ?" said 
John. 

" Ay, that she did," replied his sister; " we used 
to talk of nothing but you of an evening when I sat 
at work by her side. And I missed you too, John." 

'*It is so nice to be remembered when one is 
away," said John ; << and I am sure I did nothing 
but think of mother and you all the day long." 

There was much to tdl of what John did at the 
farm. Mrs. Hartley listened with great interest, 
and Betsey was highly amused with all his histories, 
and she laughed right out as her brother told of his 
attempt to catch the " skittish " pony. But she was 
very indignant at Margery's doubting his word when 
he said he had not stopped by the way the day he 
went to the doctor. 

e2 
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*^ Mother," exclaimed slie, '' think of her doubting 
John's word — ^he who, as yon haye often said, never 
told a lie since he was bom." 

'^ But I did not get angry with her," said John. 

'^ That is right, my dear," said his mother; 
"even if we were not commanded by God's holy 
word to bear and forbear, we should often find it to 
our worldly advantage to check our angry speech, 
and as much as possible return mild and obliging 
answers." 

John lingered to the last moment by the side of 
his mother, and when the time came that he really 
must go, or else incur the displeasure of his mast^ 
at being out too late, Mrs. Hartley, wishing to give 
as much happiness as she could to both her children, 
gave Betsey leave to accompany her brother part of 
his way back to the farm. 

The children chatted pleasantly together as they 
walked along, first talking of their mother, and then 
of John's new occupations at his place. 

" I wish to do my duty, Betsey," said he, " but 
it is bad schooling for a gentleman's situation. 
They are so rough at the farm I you can't think how 
rough." 

" But you need not be rough," said Betsey, " be- 
cause others are. Mother and I were talking about 
it, and I said I was afraid you would never learn good 
manners now." 

" And what did mother say ?" eagerly inquired the 
boy. 

" Mother said," replied his sister, " and she made 
me laugh, did I think because a boy had to feed pigs 
he need eat like a pig ?" 

" That is true," said John; "but I have no time 
to myself." 

" And yon do not want time to yourself,** said 
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;e7 ; '* mother says what there is to do need not 
one awkwardly. Now, when a boy goes to fetch 
Dws, she says, he need not go lonnging along, 
ing himself from side to side, jost as though he 

3ne of them. He can walk upright, and " 

[ will march like Howard," cried John, gaily 
rapting his sister. '^ I will fancy I am the ser- 
b, and the cows the recruits.'* 
Do," said Betsey ; " and now I must say good- 
I must not go any farther, for fear mother 
A want me." 

3rood-bye, Betsey," said John; "I have had a 
ant holiday, and am so thankful mother is 
r." 

ifou will come again next Sunday ?" said Betsey, 
>U8 for a few more parting words. 
[ hope so," replied John; and with this plea- 
prospect in view, the brother and sister hastened 
a their different ways to fulfil the little duties 
were appointed them. 

le indidgence of taking home his week's wages 
• Sunday afternoon was granted to John. Mr. 
e was very well satisfied with the boy himself, 
he heard no complaints of him from his la- 
»r8. All the men about the farm appeared to 
John, and even Margery'5 manners softened a 
towards him. 

3 had been about a month at the farm, when 
morning, going into the cow-house with the 
fcion of taking the animals back to their pasture, 
»nnd that the milking was not over, and that 
ery, instead of her usual active ways, was 
g leaning her head against the shed, and look* 
ale and fkint. 

[m inquired kindly if she was ill, and whether 
old do anything for her. 
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^' Ton mast go and fetch Eobert^" replied she^ 
<<to finish the milking, I cannot; and I am not 
sure he can. William is gone to Hingwood, and 
Tvill not be back this hour." 

'' I can milk, if jou will let me do it," said 
John. 

'^Yon," exclaimed Margery; '^yoa are taUdng 
nonsense." 

" No," replied the boy, " I can milk quite well. 
William tanght me, that I might help him the 
days yon were from home." ' And taking the stool 
and l^e pail, he set to work, and acquitted himself 
no less to the dairy-woman's suri^ise than satis- 
faction. 

^* There is the butter not made," exclaimed she, 
as John brought in the last pailful of milk, '^ and 
this is market-day, and I shall lose the sale of it." 

'^ I can turn the chum," said John, '^ and put the 
cream in too, if you will come into the daiiy and 
show me what I am to take." 

'* It is not half skimmed," said Margery, mourn- 
fully. 

'^ There is not much difficulty about that," said 
John ; '^ I will do it in no time." And running 
into the dairy, he had the skimming-dish in his 
hand, and was taking off some of the fiiie rich 
cream, before Margery could well get up to him. 

Whether it was that John's actirity roused her, 
or that she got better, Margery was able to assist in 
filling the chum, and then seeing that the boy 
tumed it in a proper, steady manner, she desired 
him to '^ keep on," and that she would ** go and get 
herself a cup of tea, and then perhaps she should be 
able to make up the butter." 

The tea produced the desired effect, and with 
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« 
Jolm's assistance the batter was made, weighed, 
packed up, and sent o£f to market in due time. 

Margery had made herself ill by over-exertion 
during the last week of the hanrest, and continning 
for some time indisposed, she often claimed John's 
assistance in the dairy work, so that added to his 
other occupations he had his hands pretty full. 
But he was cheerful and contented ; he had suf- 
fksient wholesome food, and so much exercise in the 
open air kept him strong and healthy. 

In about two months from the time he was first 
hired, the boy whose place John had filled came 
back to the farm, and he returned home. 

Mrs. Harlley was by this time tolerably well 
recovered, and able again to earn a little money. 
The illness, however, was still a heavy weight upon 
the family, for there was the doctor to pay, and the 
rent was not forthcoming as heretofore. 

Betsey was too necessary for her mother to think 
of her trying for a little place, but it became every 
day more and more desirable that John should gO' 
to service. Could he be fortunate enough to get a 
situation where the wages were pretty good, he 
would not only be able to maintain himself, but 
hare it in his power to help clear ofiT the debts, 
which mother and children all felt to be a heavy 
burden. 

Mrs. Hartley had hitherto paid her way without 
running up a bill, however small, and she had im- 
pressed on the minds of her offspring the meanness 
and wickedness of incurring expenses without having 
tiie means to pay them. 

"But in this instance, mother," said John and 
Betsey, " it could not be helped." 

" I believe not, my dears," said Mrs. Hartley ;; 
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'< and, please God to bless my endeavours, I will not 
cease striving till I have paid every farthing I 
owe." 

" You must not exert yourself too much, mother," 
said John ; " only let me get a pkce, and see what 
I will do." 

" I should be sorry, my dear boy, to take your 
earnings, under any other circumstances," said Mrs. 
Hartley ; " what you have to spare ought to be laid 
by for yourself." 

<^ I shall always want to be helping you, mother ; 
now and always. Why, have you not brought me 
up, worked for me, and taught me all I know ? and 
it is little I can do in return." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



What John thought likely to happen respecting 
Robert Bell did take place. He was not long in his 
situation ; why he left it did not appear to be gene- 
rally known. Some said he was i^e, and by some 
it was feared that he had neither spoken the truth 
nor been strictly honest. But whatever the cause, 
it was certain that the boy had received his dis- 
missal, and that the place had to be filled up by 
another. It so happened that John did not hear 
the news for some time, for he had obtained some 
trifling employment with a gardener who lived in an 
opposite direction to the " Plough ; " but being sent 
one morning by his master with a packet of seeds to 
a house near the little inn, he saw as he passed 
Robert sitting on a bench outside his father's house. 
-John paused, and though he had not much acquaint- 
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ance with the boy, he was making np his mind to 
inquire " why he was at home," for John surmised 
that Eobert would not be idling his time away at that 
hour in the day if he was s^ in service, when a 
man came up and called out, " So you have left 
your place. Bob ; nicer to be at home doing nothing, 
is itnot ? " and the man laughed, while Robert got 
up and walked away, affronted. 

The circumstance of Mrs. William Anderson's 
much-desired situation being vacant, greatly excited 
John, and he hurried home to communicate the 
news to his mother and sister. Betsey was out, 
but Mrs. Hartley entered fully into her boy's hopes 
and wishes on the subject, and offered no discourage- 
ment to his desire to try for the place, and it was 
settled that he should on the following morning, 
dressed in his best clothes, repair to the lady's 
house, and inquire if he might be likely to suit. 
And, furthermore, at his urgent request, his mother 
agreed to accompany him, he saying that she could 
speak so much better than he could, and tell what 
he was capable of doing better far than he could him- 
self. He was in high spirits at the mere chance of 
obtaining a situation he had thought so much about, 
and so greatly desired to have ; and he ran off to 
look over his best clothes, and brush them well, and 
see that no repairs were wanted ; and he was busily 
employed cleaning and polishing his thin boots, 
when,, hearing his sister return, he hastened to meet 
her and tell his news, and the hopes it had inspired 
him with. 

" Robert Bell is come away from his place, 
Betsey," exclaimed he, " and I am going to try for 
it; mother says I may, and she is going herself 
with me. We are going to-morrow morning." 

But Betsey, instead of entering as usual into her 
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broUieT*s feelings of pleasure, lo6ked very grave and 
said, '< I am afraid, John, it is no use ; I heard when 
I was out that Bell's son was gone home, and that 
the sitaation is already filled. I was told Bam Pool 
has got it.'* 

"Sam Pool," repeated John, looking greatly 
Texed ; " Sam Pool, why, he ^ds in serrice at 
Greyton." 

" He was," replied Betsey, " but, as I am in- 
formed, he came home a week ago, and hearing that 
Mrs. William Anderson was in want of a serrant 
boy, he offered himself, and was hired." 

John's disappointment was Tery great; to hare 
been so near what he wished for, and to have lost it, 
was so grievous ! Lost it too, as he thought, for 
want of a little information; for had he known 
Eobert Bell was come away he might have had the 
same chance of a trial as another. And what tended 
to increase the regret was that the gardener no 
longer wanted John's assistance, for the very next 
day the boy was informed that it was now so late in 
the year, that he and his man could do all that was 
necessary about the grounds. 

John was very diligent in pursuing his inquiries 
after a situation, but day after day and week after 
week passed, and nothing was to be met with. In 
the mean time he made himself useful in various 
ways at home. All his mother's messages about 
work, and the carrying and fetching it he undertook. 
He did the little errands at the shop ; prepared the 
meals, and kept the house-places clean and neat, 
sweeping and brushing and setting in order, and 
doing a variety of thkigs which were generally the 
business of his sister, but which now by his under- 
taking left her at liberty to assist her mother with 
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Yaei needle ; and this was no small help, for Betsey 
was becomiDg a qmdc and expert little workwoman. 
John's eagerness was great to get employment as 
a servant boy, and to haye his occapations of a more 
manly kind ; bat as that did not seem to be likely 
at present, he did not allow himself to feel discon- 
tented, nor to get out of temper. He did everything 
ha undertook cheerfctUy and with a willing mind, 
and it often cheered his mother and sister, as they 
sat stitdiing, to hear him gaily whistling or singing 
as he went about his work. Neither was he without 
a little recieatioii himself, for going very frequently 
to and fro to a house from whence his mother re- 
ceived the largest portion of her work, he often 
used to encounter Howard and his raw recruits on 
their way to drill. A little observation showed him 
that by taking a different path to the one he usually 
pursued, he could, without prolonging his walk, pass 
through the field where the men were exercising. 
He mentioned the circumstance to his mother, and 
when there was no particular haste required on his 
errand to this said house, she gave him leave to stop 
and look on. The training of the recruits interested 
the boy very nroch, for he saw how by steady daily 
{HTBetiee, even the most awkward were improved; 
how they grew straight and upright; how their 
beads, once nodding about, now seemed fixed firmly 
on their necks; how the shoulders, once shrugged 
up to the ears, now kept down in their place ; and 
bow the shambling walk was changed into a regular 
measured tread. The boy looked with admiration at 
the fine military figure of the sergeant as he stepped 
lightly about, waving his small stick, and giving the 
word of command, and wished more than ever he 
could be under a man who worked such wonders. 
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One day returning home more than ever impressed 
with the magical powers of Howard, he detained his 
sister, who was hanging out clothes in the garden, 
to listen to an account of a most astonishing change 
that had been effected in the air and carriage of a 
youth whom they had both once known to he noted 
as the awkwardest lad in the parish. 

" Now, just look here," said John, " I will show 
yon the first thing Howard does when he has to 
train a chap like that. Don't go, Betsey," con- 
tinued her brother eagerly, laying hold of her to 
detain her, '' do let me show you, it will not take a 
moment." 

*' I must not stop, John dear," replied his sister ; 
" mother is in such a hurry for me to go in. But 
why, as you know what the sergeant does to improve 
these awkward youths, do you not do it yourself ?" 

" What, Betsey ?" said John, not quite compre- 
hendiDg his sister's meaning. 

" Why, train yourself. Do just what Howard 
makes the recruits do. You go so often to the ex- 
ercise ground, you can remember what you see, and 
come home and practise it." 

" That is just what I will do," said John to him- 
self, as he was left standing in the garden after 
Betsey had run in to her mother. " How strange I 
never thought of that before I How sharp girls are, 
to be sure !" 

John diligently followed his sister's advice, for 
every spare moment he could obtain he practised the 
exercises Howard used in drilling the recruits. The 
consequence was, that in no great length of time his 
figure and carriage were very much improved. 

" You will do for a lady's place now, John," said 
Betsey, when with approving looks she had watched 
her brother going through some of the last and most 
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difficult portions of the military exercises he had 

learned by looking on. 
'' Ah !" sidd John, in reply, '' but where is the 

place?" 

" Oh ! never despair," said Betsey. " Is it not 
much better that yon i^onld haye waited ? If you 
had got the situation you so much wished for, you 
imght haye been turned away for your awkward- 
ness." 

^' There is no knowing," said John ; '' we must 
lope the best." 

" That is right," said Mrs. Hartley, who happened 
to overhear what the children were saying ; "we 
must not only hope, but we must believe that every- 
thing is for the best. An all-wise and merciful God 
orders everything for us ; and the thought that all 
events, whether small or great, are overruled by 
Him, will console us under every trouble, and re- 
concile us to every disappointment." 

One morning, when John had just finished sweep- 
ing and " makmg the room tidy," and Mrs. Hartley 
and Betsey were sitting down to work, Mr. Power, 
the medical man who attended Mrs. Hartley in her 
long illness, rode up to the door, and dismounting, 
entered the house. There was a small sum of money 
ready for him — half the customary savings of the 
week ; as he received it he said, " I did not come for 
this ; I do not wish to hurry you in your payment ; 
I merely called as I was going by, to inquire if you 
keep pretty well, or if there is anything I can do 
for you." 

Mrs. Hartley replied that she was getting stronger 
every day. 

" That is well," said Mr. Power, "and how are 
the nurses ? Betsey, I see, is working away, and 
making good use of her time.". Then turning with 
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a smiling coantenince to John, he ooothmed, ^ttd 
yonr litSe man is busy and aetire as ever, keepii^ 
all clean and comfortable^ I peroeiTe.*' 

" He is a good boy," said his mother, *' and Teiy 
kind and useful ; but, poor fellow, I wish he had 
some more suitable employment. I wish he was in 
service, for his own sake and for onis, for his wages 
would be a great help just now. If not iakmg too 
great a liberty, sir, to speak about it to you^ yoa 
might perhaps chance to know of a place for which 
my boy might do." 

Mr. Power reflected for a moment, then said he 
did not recollect any one at the present time who was 
in want of a servant boy, but he would bear the sob- 
ject in mind, and let her know if he should hear of 
anything likely to suit. Then again repeating his 
desire that Mrs. Hartley would not hurry hersdf to 
discharge her debt, he rode off. But he had hardly 
been gone Ave minutes away from the door, when he 
came cantering quickly back, and calling out, said, 
" I think I know of a place for the boy." 

John and his mother hastened forward, and Mr. 
Power continued : <^ It has just come into my mind 
that a young married lady, at whose house I am now 
going to call, has discharged her page, and will most 
likely be on the look-out for another. I will mention 
John ; should he suit, he will have a good mistress, 
and I trust he will do his best to give satisfaction. I 
should be sorry to be the means of her engaging a 
boy who would not turn out well ; for she has been 
quite unlucky, having had two already in her service. 
I think, John, you would do credit to my recom- 
mendation ; you may tell her I sent you. The lady 
is Mrs. William Anderson; she lives at ' The Elms,' 
a villa a mile and a half from Downton, on the 
London road." 
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Mrs. Hkiley expressed her gratefol thanks to the 
kiiid doctor ; but John conld hurdly giro utterance 
to the delight he felt. His looks, howerer, spoke 
his unboimded satisfaction, and fancying himself 
abeady Mrs. William Anderson's senrant, he drew 
iqp his head, set himself in his best attitude, and 
bowed profoundly as Mr. Power rode off. 

What a change had the last quarter of an hour 
made in the feelings of this poor family! Mrs. 
Hartley, who had recently experienced such great 
mercy from her heayenly Father, in His haying 
nosed her from a bed of severe sickness, felt strongly 
jnored at this fresh instance of God's watchful pro- 
vidence oyer herself and children. It is true, John 
was not certain to obtain the place in question, but 
it was a great matter that there was a prospect of 
it ; and there was the certainty that her son had so 
ccmducted himself as to merit the recommendation of 
80 excellent a man as Mr. Power. 

Betsey was nearly as much pleased as her brother, 
and all impatience to haye him set off to offer him- 
self, and assured him she felt certain he would get 
the place, if it was still yacant. 

It was yet early in the day, and Mrs. Hartley, 
thinking that the time would suit very well for wait- 
ing upon the lady, hastened to prepare herself, and 
accompanied her son on his eyentful errand. 

Mrs. William Anderson was at home and disen- 
gaged, and Mrs. Hartley haying stated the business 
upon which she was come, she and her son were ad- 
mitted into the lady's presence. They were graciously 
received ; but when John found himself actually in 
the presence of the lady whom he had been so de- 
sirous of living with, and cast his eyes down upon 
the handsome carpet he was standing on, and around 
upon all the expensive and elegant furniture with 
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which the room was decorated, he rejoiced that he 
had brought his mother to speak for him. Betsey 
would have been far from pleased with her brother 
had she seen him stand colouring up to the eyes, and 
shrinking behind his mother every time Mrs. William 
Anderson asked him a question. Fortunately, his 
manners did not appear to cause a positive objection, 
for the lady imagined that the boy's shyness would 
wear off when he got accustomed to all that was now 
new and strange to him. She continued, therefore, 
to question his mother as to his capabilities. 

Mrs. Hartley stated that her son had lived for 
a few weeks with a farmer, whom she believed 
would give the boy a character for truth and 
honesty. 

" Those qualities," said the lady, " with willing- 
ness to do what is required of him, are what I 
chiefly desire in a young servant. There is much 
to teach and much to learn when a boy first goes to 
service in a gentleman's family." 

Mrs. Hartley said, and with truth, that John was 
very willing to work. 

" If so," said Mrs. William Anderson, " it lessens 
the trouble of teaching. I have been married but a 
short time, and have already had two servant boys, 
both of whom I was obliged to discharge just after 
they had learned the ways of the place. The last, 
by the by, was, I think, a neighbour of yours ; he 
came, I believe, from the same street where you say 
you live. I fear his father must have brought him 
up badly, and put some very wrong notions into his 
head. Do you know the lad, his name is Samuel 
Pool?" 

Now, Mrs. Hartley was never willing to say any- 
thing to the prejudice of another, therefore she only 
replied, '' Samuel has been some time away from 
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home. He went to live with a family at Greyton, 
and I hoped, as he was a quick active boy, he would 
have retained his situation." 

"The lad," said Mrs. William Anderson, "was 
by no means wanting in intelligence ; on the con- 
trary, he was capable of making a very good ser- 
vant : but he had got an idea into his head that all 
persons were oU an equality, and that there ought to 
be no masters and no servants. This led to frequent 
disputes in the kitchen, when he, as the youngest 
servant, was required to do several little offices 
which usually fall to their lot. He would rebel, and 
say such and such a thing was not his place to do, 
and when remonstrated with, he would exclaim with 
the greatest assurance, * who told you to order me 
about ? I am not going to mind you I I am as 
good as you ! ' " 

" It is a sad pity," said Mrs. Hartley, " that a 
father should bring up his children with such wrong 
notions. It is to be hoped that as they grow older, 
and get more out into the world, they will learn to 
know better." 

A few more questions were asked by the lady 
respecting John, the answers to which apparently 
gave satisfaction, for he was hired. Ids wages, <&c., 
agreed upon, and the day fixed for his entering his 
new service. 

John was so exceedingly delighted and excited at 
the success of his application, that his mother, who 
was of a calm and reasoning nature, thought it 
better to put him on his guard against having his 
expectations raised too high, lest disappointment 
should ensue, as he might fail in his duties. 

"You must expect, John," said she, "trials in 
this situation, as weU as in every other in hfe. 
You may often have to bear blame from your 

V 
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master and mistress ; your fellow-seryanta may fire- 
quently be unpleasant, even ill-natured to yon; 
yon may be set to do things that will tire your 
patience ; and yon may occasionally incur dis- 
pleasure where you feel you have not deserved it." 

"Yes, mother," replied the boy; "but I shall 
have a good place and a kind mistress, and as for 
• anything else, I shall care nothing about it." 

"I hope, my dear boy," said Mrs. Hartley, "you 
will continue to think so, and act accordingly. You 
will do well to remember, that if you are well ofif in 
the points that are most material, you must not 
mind trifles, and even be cheerful under small pri- 
vations and inconveniences." 

" I will, mother," said John ; " and when I come 
home for a holiday I will tell you all about my 
place, and you will point out where I have done 
wrong, and put me right." 

" I will, my dear," said Mrs. Hartley, earnestly, 
" and I will pray that God's blessing may attend 
you in your new life, and inspire you with an earnest 
desire to do your duty." 

"I will say my prayers, mother, and take my 
Bible with me," said John, who as his mother 
talked began to reflect that the importance of the 
duties he would have to perform would, if they did 
not outweigh, at any rate, equal the pleasure he was 
anticipating. 

" You must," continued his mother, " be very 
respectful in your manners to your mistress and 
master; and mind and be very attentive to the 
orders they give you. Many mistakes arise with 
young servants, and with old ones too, from not 
properly listening to what is said. If you do not 
understand what you are told at first, ask again ; it 
is better to do so than occasion trouble by misapprfr- 
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Lensiom Be always ready to do what is required of 
you, and make yourself generally useful, never say- 
ing, * It is not my place to do such or such a thing.' 
Good servants think it is their place to do whatever 
is necessary or useful for the well-being of the 
family in which they are living." 

" I am sure, mother," said John, " I shall always 
be ready to serve Mrs. William Anderson well." 

" I hope so, my dear," said his mother ; " good 
servants should strive to make things go on plea- 
santly ; and one way of doing this is to avoid all 
contentions and quarrels with their fellow-servants." 

"And, mother," said Betsey, who took a lively 
interest in all that concerned her brother, and was 
most anxious for his well-doing, " do you not think 
that if John breaks anything he ought to tell his 
mistress, the same as he does you when he meets with 
an accident ? " 

"Most certainly, dear, he ought," replied Mrs. 
Hartley; "to be true and open in all things is 
what I most anxiously desire that your brother 
should be. Not to say anything of the wickedness, 
nothing is so mean as deceit and sly ways." 

" I shall be very careful," said John, " with every- 
thing that is intrusted to me." 

"Much damage," said Mrs. Hartley, "is caused 
by want of proper care, and young servants are too 
apt to be giddy ; and this reminds me of what has 
always been on my mind to talk to you about when- 
ever the time should come for your going to live in 
a gentleman's family." 

" What is that, mother ? " said John, who always 
,Bet great store by Mrs. Hartley's counsels^ 

" It is, John," replied she, " to warn you against 
going to play with any of the servants. Few things 
are more unpleasant to a mistress than to hear, 
F 2 
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when. she is sitting qniet in her room, or perhaps 
passing near the kitchen, shouts of laughter, or 
sounds of play and romping. Be steady and quiet 
yourself in your ways with your fellow-servants, and 
never suffer them to he too free with you. They 
may laugh at you at first for your grave airs, as 
they will perhaps call them, but they will respect 
you in the end." 

It is a great event in a boy's life the first going 
out to service. Much of his future well or ill 
doing, for years to come, depends on the way he 
conducts himself at this period. There is so much 
that is new; so many temptations assail him; so 
many trials he never before experienced await him, 
that he has need of constant prayer and watchM- 
ness to keep him in the right path. 

Happy is he who has a good and sensible mother 
to give him proper advice ; and well is it for him 
if h& remembers her counsels, and strives to act 
upon them. 



CHAPTER IX. 



From the time that John knew he was to have 
" the place " he so much desired, up to nearly the 
hour of his departure, it must be owned that his 
thoughts were abnost entirely occupied by himself. 
His mind was for ever running upon what he 
should do there, what he should see, and what 
would be said to him. But on the last evening, 
when he was about to start on a new and far dif- 
ferent life, a change came over his feelings. He 
had been very busy collecting his books and a few 
trifling matters that he valued, and had brought 
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them to his mother to put in the box that contained 
his clothes. She was still busy getting all ready 
for him, and as he looked at her he thought she 
appeared weak and tired, and as though she had 
over-excited herself in her endeavours "to get all 
his things nice and comfortable for him." 

" Mother, dear," cried he, " how good you are" to 
me I but you are tiring yourself too much. You 
will be ill again, and I shall not be here to nurse 
you." Then looking round the room, and noting 
each familiar object, he added, " After all, it is a 
great trial to leave home. I shall often think of 
you and Betsey sitting here at your work, while I 
am gone away from you. And, mother, do you 
know I am thinking if I had no other reason for 
striving to do my duty, I would be a good boy for 
your sake. I do so wish to make you happy I " 

" And you will make me happy, my dear boy, if 
yon strive to do your duty — ^your duty to God and 
man. And I shall rejoice if you so conduct yourself 
that you will be able to keep your place. It is an 
old saying, and a true one, *that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss ; ' and it is equally true that ser- 
vants who are frequently changing their places injure 
their prospects and their character, while those who 
by good conduct retain their situations, often become 
the humble friends of their masters and mistresses, 
and meet their reward accordingly." 

When John was at the farm, he knew that he 
should remain there only a very short time, and it 
did not appear like the final leaving his mother and 
sister and quitting home as it did now. He looked 
forward to a speedy return to his family ; but now 
he felt he was about to enter life in earnest, and 
make his own way for good or for evil. His heart 
was so full, and his mind so occupied by the im- 
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portant step he was taking, that it took from him a 
good deal of the shy feeling he expected to ex- 
perience on first mixing with strangers, and entering 
into a situation so wholly different from anything to 
which he had hitherto been accustomed. 

He did not see his master and mistress the even- 
ing he arrived, neither did the servants take much 
notice of him : there was company in the drawing- 
room, and all were occupied with their own business. 
The next morning, however, it was very different ; 
and very different indeed he found it from the farm, 
for every one pointed out some employment or other 
for him. The footman told him to clean the boots 
and shoes ; the cook desired him to clean the knives ; 
and the housemaid bid him be ready to take in the 
breakfast-things as soon as she had done the room. 
Then he was to assist in making toast, cutting bread 
and butter, and, lastly, to follow with the coffee 
while the footman carried the urn into the breakfast- 
room. 

John looked anxiously to see if his mistress would 
notice him, but she was very busy talking to a 
friend who was on a visit to her, and he went in and 
out two or three times without her observing him. 
At last she did ; but the manner of it was not very 
pleasant to him, for in obeying the call of his master, 
who asked for some toast, he stumbled over a foot- 
stool, and spilled the contents of the plate on the 
carpet, close to the lady's nice muslin morning- 
gown. 

" Oh ! it is the new boy," said she, shaking her 
dress; then, seeing John's look of distress, she 
good-naturedly added, " never mind ; all is strange 
at first ; there is no great harm done." 

John gathered up the fallen toast as quickly 
as he could, and made his way off to the kitchen, 
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thoroaghly vexed to have made so awkward a begin- 
ning, nor was his annoyance lessened by the foot- 
man*s calling him a " gawky," and the maids laugh- 
ing at him. All the time he was rubbing the spoons 
and washing the glasses, he was thinking oyer his 
accident, and resolving to be more careful for the 
future. He made his appearance again before his 
mistress at luncheon-time, but nothing particular 
occurred then, and he hastened in full glee to pre- 
pare himself to accompany her in her afternoon drive 
in her pony-carriage. But here again he was un- 
lucky, not from want of attention, for he was most 
anxious to do well, but in consequence of his igno- 
rance and inexperience of what was proper to bo 
done. He was standing beside the pony while the 
ladies got into the carriage, and when seated his 
mistress said something to him which he did not 
plainly hear, and he called out loud, 

" What ? What do you say ?" 

This sounded so drolly in the young lady's ears 
that she laughed right out, while John stood cou- 
rsed and colouring, not knowing what he had done. 
His mistress kindly beckoned him up to her, and in 
a gentle voice said, 

" When you do not hear what I say to you, John, 
come up to me, look at me, and touch your hat, and 
I will tell you again what I want. Now give me 
the whip, and get in behind, and we will drive off.'* 

There were two or three guests at dinner that day, 
and one happened to be a travelled gentleman, just 
such a one as John had once expressed so great a 
desire to hear talk. The desire was not lessened, 
and great was the gratification he experienced as two 
or three marvellous incidents dropped from the lips of 
this gentleman, as he conversed with the lady he sat 
next. He was a small eater and a great talker, and 
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man desiring him '^ to let everything alone, as all he 
did was to make work." 

" And worse than that," said the cook ; " to do 
mischief." 

John stole away to have a long fit of crying, and 
by the time the parlour breakfast was over, he was a 
piteous object to look at, with his red swollen eyes, 
and his face white with trouble. Still there was a 
duty to be performed, and it was no use delaying it. 
Mortifying as it was, he must present himself before 
his mistress, and tell her of the mischief he had done. 
Collecting therefore the pieces of the broken glasses, 
he went straight to her, and told of what had 
happened. 

It has been stated that "Mrs. William Anderson 
was of a very kind and forgiving temper, still it was 
perfectly natural that she should be much vexed at 
having her beautiful glasses broken ; spoiling the set 
and destroying in part the kind old gentleman Mr. 
Anderson's wedding present. She looked very sorry, 
and spoke with considerable displeasure to John. 

" I am afraid," said she, " that you are a careless 
boy, and take no pains to do well. Surely if you 
tried you might do better ; you have made so many 
blunders in the very short time you have been here, 
that I fear you will not suit me, and ^*' 

" Oh, don't send me away," said John, interrupt- 
ing her with a burst of eager entreaty ; " I am so very 
sorry for having broken your beautiful glasses, and 
for all my stupid ways, but I would do anything 
for you. Do, pray, let me stay. You don't know 
how I wish to serve you truly and well." 

Mrs. William Anderson, who had been fitting 
some of the parts of the broken glasses together, to 
see if there was any mending them, laid them down 
and looked steadily at John. 
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"Yon do not seem a hardened boy/' said she; 
"yon appear sorry for the mischief you have done." 

"Ohl indeed, indeed I am," cried John; "I 
should be so glad to please yon, instead, instead 
■ — •" he could say no more, for tears and sobs 
choked his utterance. 

"Well, well," said the kindhearted lady, " do not 
ay so ; I forgive you, you may stay. But be more 
jarefdl in future." 

John's dehghted thanks were cut short by the 
ntrance of the cook, who came for orders about 
inner, and he was sent off to his pantry duties. 

" That boy will do no good here," said the cook, 
)oking after him with a frowning brow. " He is 
ot fit for a place like this." 

" I do not know, cook," replied her mistress ; 
the poor boy has made an awkward beginning, but 
lere is a truth and honesty about him that I like." 

"Well, ma'am," replied the cook, "just as you 
lease, he is your servant. It is no concern of mine ;" 
len in a low voice, not exactly meant for her 
dstress's ear, she added, " the faults of another 
ere not so soon looked over." 

In saying this the cook alluded to Robert Bell, 
hose parents were great friends of hers, and whose 
Dn she was very desirous to have kept in the 
itchen xmder her. She had screened as much as 
ossible all Robert's faults, and felt much injured 
hen he was turned away. Indeed, so displeased 
'as she that she resolved to set her face against any 
oy who succeeded him, and not only be hard with 
im in the kitchen, but magnify all his faults to the 
listress and master. 

Mrs. Anderson had taken a good deal of pains in 
astructing the two lads who preceded John, striving 
make them not only honest and sincere, but quick 
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Bat \Then the morning came, and he was refreshed 
mth sleep, and comforted by the prayers he said, he 
determined resolutely to stop on. He reflected, ss 
he had been instructed to do, that this is a life of 
trial ; that our rest and our pleasure are not in this 
world. Ho considered that he must expect to hare 
his share of evil, and that the annoyances he was 
now subjected to formed a part of his trials, and 
that it was his duty to bear them patiently. And 
now and then he was not without hope, that if he 
abstained from angry replies when he was provoked, 
and persisted in being civil and obliging, while others 
were rude and ill-natured, he might at last win the 
good-will of his fellow-servants. 

Mrs. Anderson, though carefully and well brought 
up, had been married so short a time, and had so 
much to amuse and engross her attention, that she 
had not yet entered fuUy into the duties of house- 
keeping. At present she was satisfied that the 
cook sent up the dinners comfortably, that there 
seemed to be no extravagant outlay, and that the 
rooms and every department of the house were kept 
clean and neat. John, young as he was, thought 
that there was certain " goings on " in the kitchen, 
and among the servants, that, should they come 
under the mistress's eye, would not meet with her 
approval. Still, he was very new to the sort of ser- 
vice he was in, and he could not tell what might be 
customary. To judge accordiDg to the way in which 
he had been brought up, he should decidedly say 
they were wrong. He was considered a boy of such 
dull comprehension, that little pains were taken by 
the servants to hide from him things which they 
most certainly would not have liked their mistress 
to be acquainted with. 

'Among what was objectionable, John remarked 
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that want of punetnality and slackness in doing 
their work was growing into a habit with them. 
Hie housemaid frequently overslept herself, and thus 
an the risk of putting her master, who was obliged 
to keep early hours, to great inconvenience. The 
h^ time it happened after John came to the house, 
s2ie exclaimed and lamented how much she was 
behind-hand, and how she should " get blowed up," 
that he, pitying her distress, offered to help her, 
•which, from having got forward with his own work, 
he was able to do. Receiving an ungracious accept- 
ance of his services, he set to and swept and dusted 
the room while she cleaned the grate and fircirons, 
after which he set the breakfast things for her, and 
everything was arranged and in good order by the 
time the heads of the family made their appear- 
ance. 

It was not many days before the same " over- 
sleeping " occurred again to Mary ; and on making 
her appearance, yawning, and untidily dressed, she 
ooDcunanded John to " come along " and help get the 
breakfast-room ready. This he did not only then, 
but again and again, and it more than once happened 
that there would have been an untidy fireplace if it 
had not been for his diligence. The other servants, 
obeerving how useful " the boy" could be made, 
began to shove a portion of their duties on to him, 
so thai it was often difficult for him to do his own 
work. And till this without any thanks, or even a 
little more civility. 

But harassing as John's life was, it was not wholly 
devoid of pleasure. He occasionally went out in the 
pony-chaise with his mistress ; and those were times 
of considerable enjoyment. The little carriage was 
constmcted to carry three persons, two in front and 
one on a small seat behind ; and when there were 
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not two ladies besides Mrs. Anderson, Jolin went the 
driye. Now and then it happened that he accom- 
panied his mistress alone, and then she had him to 
sit beside her in front, in order that she might teach 
him to driye. This was an easj task, for being 
anxious to improve himself in everything likely to be 
useful, he had, when seated alone behind, careMy 
observed the right way of passing and meeting a 
carriage, and had noticed the exact way in which the 
whip and reins ought to be held. 

One day, when out alone with his mistress, he 
seemed so wrapt up in his own thoughts that he 
hardly paid attention to the directions she gave him. 
After a time, suddenly turning to her, he said, 

" Please, ma'am, may I speak to you ?" and on re- 
ceiving permission he informed her that a few days 
ago he had been again unfortunate in breaking a 
basin. 

" I wanted," continued he, " to come and tell yon 
of my accident directly, but Pullen " (that was the 
name of the footman) '* would not let me. He said 
you would rather have a dozen basins broken than 
have me go * blubberin,' that was his word, to yon 
about it ; and cook called out, * why, it did not cost 
more than sixpence.' " The boy paused a moment, 
then continued : " Sixpence is a good deal ; mother 
could buy two loaves for sixpence. Now, ma'am, 
please to tell me if it was not right that I should let 
you know of the damage I had done ?" * 

" You would have been right, John, to have told 
me." 

*^ I knew so," said the boy; and he was again 
silent for a time, then turning round, and looking hifi 
mistress full in the face, he said, 

'< Why do'you not come more into the kitchen f 
You ought." 
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Mrs. Anderson conid not forbear a smile at her 
yonng servant's abnipt manner ; though he was far 
&)m intending to be rude. 

" I am afraid, John," said she, " you do not think 
me a good housekeeper." 

" I think you good," said he, " very good ; but, 
but ^*' he hesitated. 

" But I ought to come more into the kitchen," 
Baid the lady, smiling ; " that is what you mean, I 
liiink." 

" Please, ma'am, take the reins, I cannot drive 
and talk," said John ; and tlien feeling more at his 
ease, he entered upon the subject that was weighing 
on his mind. " Robert BeU," said he, " Robert BeU, 
who used to live with you, comes at least twice a 
week. Is it by your orders ?" 

" No ; I never desired him to call," replied Mrs. 
Anderson. " I have never seen him ; at what hour 
does he usually come ?** 

" As soon as cook is up," answered John ; " and 
she is always down first ; except me. But I believe 
she don't mind me, she thinks me so stupid." 

" But you do not tell me what Robert comes for : 
is it to bring the cook anything ?" 

" He always brings an empty bag, but it goes 
away full." 

"What is it filled with?" 

" Once," said John, not answering directly to his 
mistress's question, "the cook turned sharp upon 
me, and asked me what I was there prowling about 
for. I said I was only about my businjess ; going 
into the pantry for my spoons. So she did not say 
anything more to me; but she handed Robert his 
bag, saying, * There, take that, there are some bones 
for your dog.' " Then John added very gravely, " I 
do not think dripping is bones, or that dogs are fed 
o 
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on it; though thej may like nice slices of mirtton 
or beef." 

Mrs. Anderson had no suspicion that her cook was 
guilty of any pilfering tricks ; she thought John was 
probably mistaken in his surmise that Robert Bell 
carried off anything that he ought not. She there- 
fore asked her young servant what reason he had for 
supposmg that dripping was put into the visitor's 
bag instead of bones for a dog. 

" Because," John replied, " I saw cook put in a jar 
full that I had seen standing the night before on a 
shelf. I knew the jar directly, for it was a white 
one with a blue border, and had a piece broken out 
at the top ; besides, when I looked soon after, the 
jar was gone." 

'^ And as to the slices of meat, John, what about 
them ?" said his mistress. 

" A joint," replied the boy, " gets less when pieces 
are cut off it ; and it shows very plain, too, when it 
is fresh cut. I see it the first thing in the morning 
looking dry, and then, a short time after, quite moist. 
I can see sharp enough when I think a person is 
wronged." 

Mrs. Anderson did not then make any remark, 
and John continued : " My mother says that all that 
is to be given away should be by the orders of the 
mistress; and that the servants have no right to 
dispose of the smallest scrap without her leave. And, 
ma'am, my schoolmaster once said to one of our boys, 
who was going to a place, * that servants ought to 
be the guardians of their master's and mistress's 
property.' I remembered the master's words ; but 
I did not seem to understand them till I came to 
live here." 

" I must see into all this," said Mrs. Anderson, 
after a time, during wliich she appeared to have been 
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intently thinking. " Yon hare done right in speak- 
ing to me. Now take the reins and drive home." 

On their way back, Mrs. Anderson said, " If the 
other servants, John, were to know what you have 
told me, they would doubtless be very angry with 
you, and bear you a great deal of ill-will." 

" I should not care for that," said John, stoutly. 
" If I see what is wrong going on, I shall always 
8peak out." 

"You will do well to do so," replied his mis- 
tress ; " you will find it more to your own interest 
to be the mistress's rather than the servant's 
Mend." 

" Yes, ma'am," said the boy. 

" You must understand," continued she, " that 
what I mean is, that though it is right to live on 
pleasant terms with your fellow-servants, and to be 
kind and obliging to them, it would be very wrong 
to conceal their improper conduct in order to save 
them from getting blamed. You must choose be- 
tween the two ; you cannot be friends with an ill-con- 
ducted servant and your masters. The first thing 
is to do what is right in the sight of God, and then 
next to reflect how your behaviour will influence your 
own. interests. It will strike sensible servants that 
the master can benefit them, while they can hope for 
no advancement from their fellows." 

On' arriving at home, just before stepping out of 
the carriage, Mrs. Anderson desired John, neither 
then, nor at any future time, to let any of the ser- 
vants know the communications that he had been 
making to her. This she did to spare the boy much 
that would have made his situation very unpleasant ; 
for though he himself said he did not care, she, as 
an older and more experienced person, knew that he 
wotdd draw upon himself ill-will and persecution, if 
g2 
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it was known that he, to use servants' language, had 
been " telling tales." 

Mrs. Anderson's suspicions that she was not fairly 
dealt with being awakened by John, she was led to 
observe many things which before had escaped her 
notice, and she soon became painfully convinced of 
the dishonesty of her cook. The woman received her 
discharge ; but she never knew to whom she in the 
first instance owed the discovery of her misdeeds. 
Very soon after the cook was gone, the footman gave 
notice of his intention to leave his place, and his ex- 
ample being followed by the housemaid, there was 
an entire change of domestics at '^ The Elms." 

Mrs. Anderson had a valuable little Aldemey cow, 
which she called " Beauty," and which was in truth 
so pretty, that she deserved her name ; but her best 
quality was that of yielding an abundance of rich, ' 
delicious milk. The cook in the family was required 
to milk and " dairy ;" but it was not an easy matter 
readily to find a person who combined a kno^f^ledge 
of good cookery with the management of a daiiy, 
however small a dairy might be. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that this important situation remained 
a considerable time before it was satisfactorily filled. 
In the mean time, who was to attend to Beauty? 
No delay could be allowed respecting her, so a farm- 
boy out of place was engaged for the milking, and a 
woman who professed to understand making butter 
was hired to come till such time as a properly quali- 
fied person for the place could be found. But IJiings 
did not go on smoothly and well with what con- 
cerned the little cow. The boy, who had been dis- 
charged from the form where he had worked for 
idleness, was frequently behind his time, and once 
ho did not come at all ; the butter, too, was ill made, 
.being occasionally sent up to table with the whey 
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not properly remoYod, and even with hairs in it; and 
the cream and milk for want of cleanliness, were 
often sour. 

John was present one morning at breakfast when 
liis master, on patting cream into his tea, and find- 
ing it sonr, declared that he never now had cream fit 
to drink ; while Mrs. Anderson was qnietly remov- 
ing some hairs from a portion of butter she was 
about to hand her hnsband. The boy lingered in the 
room as if he wished to speak, yet could not quite 
make up his mind to do so, and his mistress observ- 
ing him, asked, in her usual pleasant manner, if he 
wanted to say anything. Thus encouraged, he burst 
fcrth into strong condenmation of Mrs. Wells's 
nntidy ways and imperfect knowledge of her 



"We did not make butter in that way at the 
Uanor Farm," exclaimed he ; " and we kept every- 
thing so nice, it was quite beautiful." 

" Who do you mean by we ?" asked Mrs. Ander- 
son, smiling. 

** Why, Margery and I," replied the boy. " When 
she was poorly I milked for her, and churned, and 
helped make the butter ; indeed, I sometimes made 
it &Q alone, only she sat by and looked on. And, if 
you please, ma'am and sir, to let me — ^that is, if you 
will send the others quite away — I will milk, and, 
with the housemaid's help, make the butter; and 
you shall not have such nasty stuff to drink any 
more, nor have bad butter to eat." 

Mr. Anderson turned round to look with surprise 
at the boy ; but he said nothing, only, shaking his 
head, went on with his newspaper and his breakfast. 
Mrs. Anderson, however, who knew John better than 
her husband, felt sure that her young servant was in 
earnest in what he said ; and though he might think 
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too highly of his own powers, and on trial might not 
come np to all he professed, she still thought his 
proposal worth consideration, and dismissed him, 
saying, she would speak to him again on the subject. 

As soon as John had left the room, Mr. Ander- 
son said, laughing, " You certainly are the kindest 
person I know, and always most ready to believe 
good of every one ; but it is perfect nonsense, my 
dear, to imagine that a boy, a mere child like John, 
could manage a dairy. Don't go and send those 
other persons away till we can get some one else ; 
bad as they are, they are better than nobody." 

Mrs. Anderson thought this advice judicious; 
indeed, she had herself no intention of acting hastily, 
but she determined to make trial of John's skill as 
dairyman. 

Having his mistress's permission, he set to work 
in the afternoon, to get all the pans and pail tho- 
roughly sweetened with boiling water ; and before 
the farm boy arrived he had milked and bestowed 
the produce in due order in the dairy. By a little 
good management he contrived to have sufficient 
cream to make a small quantity of butter the follow- 
ing morning ; and long before Mrs. Wells made her 
appearance, he had placed on his mistress's breakfast- 
table a pat of well-made butter, and a jug of new 
milk, and another of thick, sweet cream ; and he had 
the satisfaction of hearing his master say that he 
had not enjoyed his breakfast so much for a great 
many days. It was above a fortnight before a com- 
petent cook was found, and during that time John 
.continued to fill his self-imposed office regularly and 
well. When he was called upon to give it up, his 
master made him a present of five shillings, and, 
better even than the money, he called him a " clever 
lad." " 
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John Tras greatly pleased, and in the midst of his 
joy he thanked his mother for the advice she had 
given him on first going to the Manor Farm, " to 
try and learn things the knowledge of which might 
some day or other prove useful." Had it not been 
for her wise counsel, he would not have learned what 
had just made him of value to his employers, nor 
have earned for himself an unexpected and pleasant 
reward. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Ak entire change of servants at " The Elms " 
made John's life somewhat different, but a greater 
difference arose to him from the introduction of a 
new member into the family. The eldest Mrs. An- 
derson died suddenly. Her death was deeply lamented 
by her relatives and a large circle of friends, both 
rich and poor. But on no one did the blow fall so 
heavily as on the youngest son of the family — the 
poor afiOlicted boy who was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this tale. He was now about John's age, 
but from his birth he had been a sickly child, and 
latterly a complaint in the spine confined him chiefly 
to the sofa ; and either from the nature of his malady, 
or want of healthful exercise, one leg had become 
shorter than the other, so that when he walked he 
limped as if he was lame. He was an acute, clever 
boy, but constant suffering, together with the being 
deprived of the natural pleasures of his age, ren- 
dered him too often fretful and peevish. He was, 
however, capable of strong affection, and was devo- 
tedly attached to his mother ; and well he might be, 
for she was a most tender parent, and did everything 
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in her power to alleyiate the sofferingd of her child, 
and to afford him all the consolation and comfort in 
her power. She would sit for hours beside his sofa, 
reading to him, or seeking to enliven him by little 
histories of what was passing around ; or she would 
enter into his childish amusements, and assist him 
in any httle plans that were devised for his enter- 
tainment. Above everythiDg, she strove, by gentle 
religious instruction, to lead her poor boy to look for 
comfort to his heavenly Father, and to believe that 
great as his auction was, it waB not sent to make 
him miserable, but for some ultimate good. 

It was deeply distressing to all those about him, 
to witness the terrible hold that grief for the loss of 
his mother took upon him. He refused all comfort 
and all nourishment, and only lay calling upon her 
to return to him. His father, whose deep grief was 
of a quiet and resigned order, strove to console him, 
and to lead him to feel proper submission to the 
Divine will. But his eiBforts were attended with 
small success. 

Next to his mother, Edward, that was the name 
of this poor unhappy boy, loved his eldest brother 
William. He alone of all the family had any in- 
fluence over the heart-stricken child; to him only 
would he listen with patience, and from him only 
would he receive any nourishment. Mr. William 
Anderson had always been strongly attracted to- 
wards his young brother, and he had been like a 
second father to him from his infancy. At this 
particular time, Edward was doubly wretched when- 
ever William went away from him; but however 
willing to indulge the poor boy, the nature of the 
eldest brother's own business and occupations pre- 
cluded the possibility of his giving up to Edward a 
great deal of his time. It was therefore with no 
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small pleasure and satisfaction that Mr. WilHam 
Anderson heard and accepted his wife^s kind pro- 
posal to have Edward come to them, and remain with 
them till his spirits recovered from the severe shock 
they had just sustained. This lady had always 
been a favourite with Edward, from the kind atten- 
tion she paid him, and from her frequently bringing 
him books, or some little present or other when she 
went to the house. It was, therefore, not unwil- 
lingly that the poor boy allowed himself to be 
removed from his father's residence to that of his 
brother. But when there, it required no small share 
of patience and forbearance on the part of the 
young couple to put up with the wayward temper 
and immoderate grief of their little brother. He 
exacted such close and constant attention from Mrs. 
Anderson during the morning hours, when Mr. 
William was away at the bank, that at length her 
health began to suffer from confinement to the 
house. Her husband became aware of this, and 
insisted that she should resume her usual drives in 
her pony-carriage; and it must be allowed that 
Edward, through tears of lamentation at losing her 
company for a time, owned that she ought not to 
sacrifice everything for him. 

It happened one day, when John was not out with 
his mistress, and while he was occupied in a room 
adjoining that in which Edward was lying, he heard 
the invalid boy moaning and crying in a most dis- 
tressing manner. The young servant listened, think- 
ing Edward was perhaps calling for help, and that 
he ought to go and inquire if this was the case. 
But on listening more attentively, he perceived that 
the cries were the outbreakings of a deeply-afflicted 
heart. 

" Oh 1 mother, mother ; why are you gone away 
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from me ? why did you leave me?" were the words, 
repeated again and again, that struck on John's 
ear. 

The tone of anguish in which they were uttered 
went to John's heart, and, using no ceremony, he 
rushed in to offer such comfort as lay in his hmnble 
power. 

" Don't, don't cry so, poor Master Edward ! " ex- 
claimed he ; " is there anything I can do for you ? 
I am very sorry for you. Is there nothing I can 
do?" 

The earnest and feeling manner in which this was 
spoken, roused Edward from his paroxysm of grief, 
and a momentary feeling of thankfulness for such 
unexpected sympathy crossed his mind. 

" Let me raise you on your sofa," said John ; 
" a little change would ease you ; there," continued 
he, as he placed a cushion to support the weak 
hack, " now you can look out and see the blue sky, 
and the sun shining on the lawn." Then hastening 
away he quickly returned with a little treasure of 
his own, which he brought to the invalid boy. It 
was a small chair of John's own making ; it consisted 
of pieces of notched wood, that could be separated 
and then put together again. Edward looked at it ; 
and John showed off the ingenious toy, and said 
that he would get some wood and teach Edward 
how it was made, if he would like to learn. The 
offer was accepted ; and for a little while the 
sorrowing boy's attention was diverted from his 
grief. 

The next day Mrs. Anderson stopped at home to 
devote herself to her young brother ; but the day 
after, when she went out, Edward summoned the 
page to attend upon him ; and from this time it 
grew into a habit that a considerable portion of 
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John's time was devoted to the service and amnse- 
ment of the invalid. 

John, who well understood the love of a mother 
and a son, felt great pity for his young master, as 
he called Edward, and made great allowance for his 
Rulings, and strove as mndi as he conld to soften 
his sufferings and make life more bearable to him. 
Now and then he ventured to call in religion to his 
aid, and spoke of the duty of resignation to the 
will of God ; and when Edward, in his passionate 
appeals to his lost mother, called upon her, asking, 
"why she had left him; why she did not come 
back to him ? " John wotdd say : " Surely, Master 
Edward, you would not wish to bring your kind, 
good mother away from such a pleasant place as 
heaven ! She is now there, happy with the Saviour, 
and the saints, and the angels.'' 

But this appeal was too frequently met with the 
.answer : 

" You never knew, John, what it is to lose a 
mother; if you did, you are not a poor blighted 
being like me." 

Part of John's employment respecting the invalid 
consisted, on fine days, in drawing him in a wheel- 
chair about the garden ; and when the air was mild 
Edward would desire to have a game at battledore 
and shuttlecock, he sitting still, and John of course 
picking up the shuttlecock whenever it fell. In the 
same way a game at ball was carried on ; and occa- 
sionally shooting at a target was practised. But 
in-door amusements were, generally speaking, more 
to Edward's taste; and here he found John very 
useful in the performance of a variety of odd jobs. 
Sometimes it was to paste papers for screens, card- 
racks, and other knick-knacl^ ; sometimes to prepare 
wood to make small picture-frames; sometimes to 
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cat out the prints of periodicalsi for an albonii and 
always to be at band to pick up anything that was 
dropped, or to supply any article that was wanted 
from a distant part of the room. 

The consequence of such close attendance upon 
Edward was, that John's house duties were either 
neglected, or imperfectly done, and he incurred 
great displeasure from the footman, who was obliged 
to supply the page's deficiencies. Certainly, if John 
had to choose, his attendance upon the young gen- 
tleman was pleasanter than housework ; but he was 
made aware by the servants, that if he did not per- 
form the duties of his place, they would complun of 
him to the master and mistress, and get him dis- 
charged. This threat had its due effect, and John 
strove hard to fill the situatioQ of servant boy in a 
proper manner, and yet find time to attend on the 
invalid, to whose comfort he so largely contributed. 
But with all his efforts he did not escape blame. 
The footman scolded him respecting his work, and 
Edward found fault with him because he did not 
contrive to spend more of his time with him. 

His services were particularly valuable to one cir- 
cumstanced as was the invalid boy, for besides wait- 
ing on him, John had something of a mechanical 
turn, with inventive powers of a rather fanciful order, 
that enabled him to assist in the contrivance and 
making of a variety of toys and trifles which, though 
of no real value, assisted greatly in passing away 
many an otherwise weary hour. Among other sug- 
gestions of John's was the making of a number of 
(somewhere about six) small kites, which were to be 
attached to each other at certain distances, and with 
a larger kite behind, to send them up all at once* 
They were made of different colours, with large gold- 
paper eyes, anchors, hearts, and other devices fastened 
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on them, which were expected to glitter gloriously 
in the snn. It took some tune to accomplish this 
feat, but when done Edward was all impatience for 
the time to come when this novelty in kites was to 
be tried. He called John aside, as he was clearing 
away the breakfast-things, to beg him to make 
haste, a promise he readily obtained ; but unfortu- 
nately there was an unusually large portion of knives, 
glasses, and silver to be cleaned, owing to a supper- 
party the night before, so that with every disposition 
to do as he was asked, it was a long while before he 
could get through his work ; and then, when he had 
finished all he ought to do, the footman set him 
about something else which also occupied a long 
time ; and not only that, just as he was running off 
to Edward he was called back, and told to do over 
again things which the elder servant declared were 
not properly attended to, added to which he kept up 
a ceaseless grumbling at him, finding fault witli his 
manner of doing his work, and taunting him with 
unpleasant speeches, such as, he wanted to be a 
gentleman, and that he was not fit for his place, and 
would never make a good servant. John bore all in 
silence for a good while ; but at last, finding that a 
great part of what was said was untrue, he grew 
very angry, and answered accordingly. Luckily the 
footman was called away at the moment, and a stop 
was put to the discussion ; but the boy's temper was 
very much ruffled, and he was not in a state to bear 
patiently the reproaches of Edward for having been 
so long in coming. 

" You know how short the days are now," said 
Edward, " and we cannot often hope to have such a 
fine winter's day as this. The sun was so bright in 
the morning, I could have sat out without taking 
cold ; but now it is quite changed, and the wind, I 
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think, is gone <iown. Wlir woold yoa not cmne 
betbre : jon knew how I wanted yoa ? Yoa codd 
iiATe come Kwner if joa had Hked.'* 

This was too much for John in bis present state 
cf mind to bear, and he answered sharp^, 

*- If yoa are so cross. Master Edwvd, I will not 
ccme at all : joa nrnst get some one else to pot np 

^ he stopped suddenly, for his mistress, whom 

he was not aware was in the room, came up, and 
addressin? hfm^ said, 

" That is a Tery improper way of speaking, John ; 
a serrant shoold nerer forget the respect dne to his 
superiors. I do not defend Edward, for he was 
wrong to say what he did. Tou hare been kind and 
obliging to him, and at other times he has spoken 
well of your forbearance and gentleness. I hare no 
doubt he will be sorry afterwards for what he has 
said." 

" I am sorry now," said Edward ; " but I was so 
disappointed, I could not help speaking out." 

" We must try and not let tndes disturb us," said 
Mrs. Anderson, looking kindly at the poor afflicted 
boy. "In this life there is a constant call for 
patience, and we must endeavour to acquire that 
yaluable yirtue." 

" I had been trying all I could to get to Master 
Edward," burst forth John, " but the footman kept 
setting me things to do, and went on scolding at me 
when I knew I did not deserve it. And then, to have 
Master Edward tell me I could have come if I 
would !" 

" If you were satisfied, John," said his mistress, 
" that you did not deserve the blame you incurred, 
that ought to have kept your mind calm ; but you 
got angry in the kitchen, and forgot yourself when 
you came into the parlour. There is no excuse for 
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a servant ever speaking disrespectfnlly to those wlio 
are above him in station. Difference of station is 
permitted by God, and each station has its duties. 
The upper as many, or perhaps more than the 
lower." 

" I will not do so any more," said John, peni- 
tently. 

" I tmst yon will not," said Mrs. Anderson ; 
" you must be on your guard, and call to mind all 
the good instruction you have received. What says 
your Catechism? You repeated it correctly last 
Sunday evening when I heard you along with Edward. 
Does it not tell you * to order yourself lowly and re- 
verently to all your betters ?' " 

** Yes, ma'am," feaid John ; " I will mind what 
you say." 

"There will always be the upper and the lower 
classes," continued Mrs. Anderson. "The upper 
classes are the * betters' of the lower, in a worldly 
point of view : in the eye of God, those are the best 
who do His will the best ; and many a servant who 
is true and honest, who is not easily provoked, who 
bridles his tongue, goes into the kingdom of heaven 
before the man who trusts in his riches." 

Some few weeks after Edward had become an in- 
mate of his brother's family, Mrs. Gower fell ill, and 
her malady kept increasing, till at last her life was 
in danger. It was a most anxious time for her 
daughter, and the chief part of every day was passed 
by her mother's bedside. 

But though Mrs. Anderson's time was thus occu- 
pied, and she was herself in a state of deep grief, 
she did not forget the heavy weight of sorrow under 
which poor Edward was labouring. She regretted 
that she could now so little minister to his comfort 
and consolation, and it greatly increased her trouble 
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that she was compelled to leave liim for so many 
hours alone. It was therefore no small subject of 
rejoicing when she found that John in a great mea- 
sure supplied her place in attending to his wants ; 
and that after a time the good temper and pleasant 
ways of the servant-boy amused and interested her 
young relative. 

After many weeks of painful suspense, Mrs. 
Gower's disorder took a favourable turn, and she re- 
covered so rapidly that Mrs. Anderson was now 
enabled to return to her own home duties. During 
the time that she had been absent, several things 
had gone wrong which required the presence of a 
mistress to put right. Among other things, she was 
not satisfied with the intimacy that had sprung up 
between Edward and John. Circumstances had at 
first occurred to make her overlook disadvantages 
which now, upon reflection, appeared but too evident. 
The little event just narrated served first to awaken 
her to a perception that it was not a right state of 
things. It was not of so much consequence to 
Edward as to John. The young gentleman could 
easily have companions found for him in his own 
sphere of life, who would not only play with and 
amuse him, but who would raise the tone of his mind, 
and turn his thoughts to pursuits and occupations 
fitted for polished society. But with John important 
mischief might be at work, and as a conscientious 
person, desirous of the welfare of her servants, she 
meditated seriously on the subject. John's calling 
in life was that of a sei-vant, and she considered it 
was her duty to prevent any hindrances coming in 
his way to prevent his being a good and thorough 
one. It seemed to her that John was acquiring 
tastes which he could never follow with advantage, 
and which would only serve to make the work of his 
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statioii distasteful to him. Had be shown any de- 
cided mechanical genins she wonld gladly have pro- 
moted his efforts to rise from the situation in which 
he was placed ; but on consulting her husband, he 
agreed with her that there was nothing at all un- 
common in the boy's devices and inventions, and that 
nothing of a really superior order was likely to pro- 
ceed f^m him. 

Having made up her mind as to what was right, 
she set about considering the best way of bringing 
about the. necessary separation of the two boys. At 
first, she hoped that her return would have efifected this 
without any active interference on her part ; for she 
was now at hand to attend to Eklward's wants, and 
to read or to talk to him, as he had once liked she 
should. But her power to please and interest him 
was either gone, or very considerably lessened, and 
the companionship of John was earnestly besought. 
*' John was so useful to him," he said, '^ he could do 
80 many things he wanted, and he could join him in 
80 many boy's amusements, and assist him in doing 
things which were far more entertaining than listening 
to reading." Mrs. Anderson tried keeping the young 
servant still more employed in housework, but the con- 
sequence of this was, that not having John with him 
as formerly, Edward became so restless, and often so 
angry, that it was a difficult thing to soothe and 
qtdet him; and not unfrequently he would break 
forth into long and piteous fits of weeping, that 
made. Mrs. Anderson's kind heart ache to witness. 
Still she felt she had a duty to perform, and again she 
set about thinking how to effect a right purpose with 
as little pain as possible. Happily, she received 
most unexpected assistance in this affair. 

Mrs. Lewis, a married sister of Mr. William 
Anderson's, came on a short visit to '^ The Ekns." 

H 
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She was on her way with her son from a cold 
northern county to the south of Devonshire, for the 
benefit of their health. Master Charles Lewis was 
about Edward's age, and was a pleasant and good- 
tempered boy. He became immediately interested 
in his invalid relation, and Edward, on his side, took 
a great fancy to him. Charles entered into all 
Edward's pursuits with great good will ; teaching 
him besides to colour prints, and to play at chess, 
and he brought forward some newly-invented games 
which Edward had not yet seen. In short, he was 
80 fully and so agreeably occupied by his new friend, 
that he no longer needed any of Jolm*s attentioiu 

At the end of a week the visitors departed, taking 
Edward with them. Mrs. Lewis's compassion had 
been greatly excited by the sufifering state of her 
young brother, added to which he now had a cough, 
which she thought the mild air of Devonshire would 
benefit. Edward was delighted at the prospect of a 
change, and the thought of having Charles for a 
companion ; and he gave directions for the packing 
of various little treasures he wished to take with 
him, with a greater air of life and animation than 
he had shown for a long time past. John assisted 
mainly in the arrangement of these things, and 
while thus engaged he could not control some very 
sorrowful feelings at losing sight of one whose gri^ 
he had helped to soothe, and to whose comfort and 
pleasure he had greatly contributed, and to whom, 
notwithstanding his frequent bursts of unpleasant 
temper, he had become attached. John had sufficient 
good sense to be aware that a young gentleman would 
naturally supplant him in the regard of his young 
master; still he hoped that before Edward's final 
departure he should have received some assurance of 
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esteem from bim, or that lie would have shown that 
past kind eervices were not quite forgotten. But 
nothing was said ; and even when the last packages 
were placed by John in the carriage, and it was on 
the point of moving off, he would have remained un- 
noticed if his mistress, who was accompanying her 
friend to the train, had not said something in a low 
voice to Edward, when he turned round and nodded 
and said, " Good-bye, John." 

On Mrs. Anderson's return, about an hour after, 
she rang for John to come to her, and he made 
his appearance with the marks of recent tears 
on his face. Of this she took no notice, being full 
well aware of what had caused them. 

" John," said she cheerfully, " would you not like 
a holiday this afternoon to go and see your mother ? 
And you shall take with you a quarter's wages that 
are due to you." 

The cloud cleared away from John's face, and he 
smiled his thanks. 

" You may go early this afternoon," continued his 
mistress ; " your master and I dine out, and you will 
not be wanted till the evening. Be at home in good 
time : here is the money for you." 

Nothing could have been more grateful and wel- 
come to John than this kindly-timed permission to 
go and see his mother. He had not seen her nor his 
sister since he left home to enter service at " The 
Elms." Both mother and sister received him most 
joyfully ; and he, in the pride and pleasure of pre- 
senting his dearly loved mother with his wages, for- 
got for a time the wound his feelings had received. 

Mrs. Hartley was for some time scrupulous about 
taking her boy's money, but he insisted that she 
should, declaring that he did not want any of it. 
h2 
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His suits of clothes, he said, were found him, and his 
shoes were in so good a state they wonld last a long 
time. 

" Bless your kind heart, my child !" said his 
mother, " and thank you. Your gift will enable me 
to pay ofif the remainder of the doctor's bill, and to 
make up the rest of the sum due to our landlord ; it 
will remove a load from my mind.'* 

Betsey was in high spirits at the sight of her 
brother, and she busied herself in preparing tea, 
bringing forward a little pot of honey a neighbour 
had given her mother, and a pat of fresh butter 
which had been presented to herself on taking home 
some work. " How lucky," exclaimed she, " that 
John should come the very day when we have such 
dainties to offer him !" 

But John cared little for the treat his sister pro- 
vided ; he could not eat, but bringing a low chair — 
that which had been his own when he lived at home 
— he placed it beside his mother, and leaning his 
head against her, seemed to find a rest for his 
troubles. And it was not long before he had poured 
out to her the history of the short, but to him event- 
ful life he had led since he quitted her roof to go 
out as servant boy in a gentleman's family. He told 
of the valuable glasses he had broken, of his awkward- 
ness in waiting, of the ridicule he had drawn upon 
himself from the other servants, of the lazy house- 
maid, of the dishonest cook, of the unkind behaviour 
he had experienced from the first set of servants, and 
now the rough treatment and often uncalled-for 
severity of the present footman. And last of all he 
mentioned the coming of Edward into the family, and 
gave a minute account of all that had passed between 
the young gentleman and himself. He told how he 
bad drat pitied the afflicted boy, then waited on him, 
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and eyentaally had made himself so nsefal and plea- 
sant to him, that Edward conld not bear to have him 
long absent. And then came the confession, that 
whatever had been disagreeable and painful in his 
place — ^the scolding and ill-usage of the servants, 
and his own fretting at his misdeeds— all was nothing 
to what he felt at the treatment he had received 
£rom the invalid. 

" I was so patient with him, mother," cried John ; 
'' I felt so grieved for him, and I did so try to please 
him ; and then to have him take no notice of me for 
days and days before he went away ; and then at last 
not even to say good-bye, if he had not been bid. I 
did not think he conld have been so unkind ;" and 
the boy's excited feeling found a vent in a violent 
burst of tears. 

Betsey was very indignant at the young gentle- 
man's ingratitude, as she called it ; but Mrs. Hartley, 
though she soothed and comforted her son with ex- 
pressions of her own tender love, proceeded to point 
out to him that his grief was not altogether wise and 
reasonable. But John's feelings were at first too 
little under control to be convinced by what she 
said. 

" I thought he would have been my friend," cried 
he. 

" Not a friend in the way you think of, my dear," 
said Mrs. Hartley; " that could not be expected; no 
intimacy between a young gentleman and a servant 
boy could be lasting." 

" But mother," exclaimed John eagerly, " I have 
heard you say tiiat a servant is often his master's 
friend." 

" I have said so," replied Mrs. Hartley ; " and 
there are frequent instances where a good master, 
who has been long and faithfully served, comes to 
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look upon his servant as a friend ; and the master 
shows his sense of the yalue of such a friend by pro- 
moting his welfare, or by taking care of him in sick- 
ness, or providing for him in old age. He does not 
make a companion of his servant; education has not 
fitted him for that." 

'< I used to wish sometimes/' said John, after a 
little pause in the conversation, " when I was sitting 
in that handsome room with Master Edward, that I 
had been a young gentleman.", 

" I do not think, dear John," said his mothw, 
''that you would have been so happy as a young 
gentleman as a servant boy. All situations are of 
Ood's appointment, and it is my firm belief that we 
are best fitted for, and likely to be happiest in, exactly 
the state in which we are placed." 

" I often was sorry, mother, when I had to leave 
all I was about in the parlour, to go and do house- 
work." 

" You would like better," said Mrs. Hartley, " to 
have gone on making the pretty toys that a poor sick 
boy amused himself with. But if you had been a 
young gentleman in good health, such as you are now 
blessed with, you would have led a very di£Ferent life. 
You would have had to study hard for many hours 
in the day. You would have been obliged to learn 
many very difficult things — several languages, for 
instance; and then, when you were grown up and 
wanted to start in a profession — as a doctor, perhaps, 
or a clergyman, you would have to undergo a very 
strict examination as to the amount of your learning, 
and you would not be allowed to practise, or you could 
not get ordained, unless you could answer correctly 
the great number of hard questions that would bo 
put to you." 

'' Indeed, mother I" said John. 
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" And," continned Mrs. Hartley, " before learning 
the languages, yon would have to get acquainted 
with other letters than those you now read ; there 
would be other alphabets to learn, and, as I have 
be^ told, the grammars of some of these languages 
are very hard indeed to master. I do not know how 
you would ever have got on, John, with such diffi- 
culties before you, for you used to complain sadly of 
the short easy lessons in English grammar which 
were given you to learn," 

In this manner Mrs. Hartley, sometimes reasoning 
with her son, and always listening to what he had to 
say, quieted his feelings, and at last he seemed to 
forget all his late vexations in the delight of being 
again with his mother. He looked round at the 
home which had sheltered him so long with feelings 
of contentment to which he had for a great while 
been a stranger ; his spirits rose, he laughed and 
chatted with his sister, he enquired after the neigh- 
bours with interest ; and it was not till the time was 
near at hand for him to go, that he recurred to the 
subject of which his mind had been so full when he 
came. 

« After all," said Mrs. Hartley, « I do not think 
that Master Edward meant any unkindness by you, 
John, dear." 

" But mother," replied John, " you said some time 
ago that young gentlemen and servant boys could 
not be friends — that is, companions." 

" I did so ; but that is no reason why young gentle- 
men should not feel grateful, and express their 
thanks for the kind attention that has been shown 
them. And I am inclined to think that it was more 
want of thought than want of heart that made 
Master Edward seem to slight you." 

" He did not want for feeling," said John, " about 
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bis mother; he was so heart-broken at her loss, 
that it made my heart ache to bear bow he mourned 
her." 

'< It has sometimes appeared to me,*' said Mrs. 
Hartley, "that young people require to have it 
pointed out to them what they ought to say on dif- 
ferent occasions. Sickly chil(&en above all are often 
so petted, that they are apt to think that nothing is 
of so much importance as what concerns themselves. 
Now Master Edward's mind was so filled by all that 
his new companion said and did for him, together 
with the pleasant prospect of the journey into De- 
vonshire, that be did not care about anything else 
for the time. But I am inclined to tlunk, John, 
that some time hence be will remember you, and fed 
grateful for all you did for him." 

" Do you really think so, mother ?" said John. 

" Yes, I do," replied Mrs. Hartley ; " but I may 
be mistaken, and if I am, you will still have the 
satisfaction of reflecting that you strove to lighten 
the sufferings of a poor afficted fellow-creature." 

Before parting, John told bis mother that he 
highly respected his master, and that bis mistress 
was so kind and good, he felt the greatest regard for. 
her. " You are a fortunate boy," said Mrs. Hartley; 
'^ there is not one in a hundred has such a place as 
you are in. Strive to keep it by doing your duty to 
the utmost." 

It was a bright moonlight evening, with a brisk 
frost, and John's feet as he ran home rang with a 
cheerful noise on the hard ground. His heart was 
lightened of its burden ; his mother's blessing was 
sounding in bis ears, his sister's smiling face seemed 
still before him, and be re-entered "The Elms" 
perfectly well satisfied to be a servant boy, and with 
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a firm detennination to do his duty as such to the 
utmost of his power. 

The Gfermans have an excellent proverb-^ 

'^ Do the good that lies nearest to you." 

And still higher authority says — 

" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." 

John had often heard these sayings from his 
mother ; and now, as he went about his work, he fre- 
quently repeated them to himself. 

It may be stated here, that at the end of four or 
five months Edward returned home from Devonshire, 
more composed in spirits, and somewhat improved 
in health. Mrs. Hartley was not wrong in her sur- 
mise respecting him; for he took an early oppor- 
tunity of presenting John with a handsome new 
prayer-book, saying at the same time something 
obliging respecting the boy's former kind services. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Mrs. Anderson, now that she was at home again 
much as usual, resumed her good habit of overlook- 
ing all the domestic arrangements. The day follow- 
ing that on which the Lewises and Edward had 
taken their departure, after she had settled about 
the dinners, she asked the cook if John had con- 
ducted himself properly. The cook in answer, 
said,— 

" The boy does very fairly, in my opinion, ma'am ; 
I think better of him than Thomas the footman 
does ; he is always finding fault with John about 
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sometbing or other, and tlien yeiy often John answers, 
and they get to quarrelling, and that does not make 
the kitchen pleasant.*' 

" I am sure," cried John, who came forward from 
the pantry at this moment, '4t is not my fault. 
Thomas will not let me alone ; do what I will, he is 
always blaming me." 

*' I do think," said the cook, 'Hhat Thomas is 
more in fault than the boy. But I will tell you what 
I think it is, ma'am," continued she, lowering her 
Toice so as not to be heard by John, '^ Thomas is 
jealous of the boy's being so much in the parlour, 
and he will have it, that in consequence his work is 
never properly done." 

" A stop is put to that now," said Mrs. Ander- 
son, " by Master Edward's going away ; I hope that 
now things will go on pleasanter in the kitchen." 
Then addressing John, she said, << I cannot allow of 
disputes and disagreements between any of my ser- 
vants. It is your duty to be patient and humble, 
and do not allow yourself to give angry answers, 
however much you may think yourself aggrieved. 
Remember, * a mild answer tumeth away wrath ;' 
besides, it is very unbecoming and quite out of cha- 
racter that you, almost a child, should speak in a 
disrespectful and angry manner to an upper ser- 
vant, and one, too, who is so much your elder, as 
Thomas is." 

John listened with all due humility to this reproof 
from his mistress, and promised to conduct himself 
with more propriety for the future. At the same 
time, it must be owned that some rather rebellious 
thoughts arose in his mind, suggesting that Thomas 
was much more in fault than himself. But this 
feeling was short-lived, for as he stood by himself, 
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robbing his spoons, after Mrs. Anderson had left the 
kitchen, his mother's often-repeated words came into 
hiff mind, namelj, " that our share in any wrong 
conduct rests upon ourselves, and we are not to con- 
sider that we are less blameable because others have 
done worse than we have." 

Mrs. Anderson certainly was of the same opinion 
with her young servant, that in the disputes that 
disturbed the peace of the kitchen, Thomas was the 
greatest delinquent ; but she did not think fit to say 
so, for she thought as Mrs. Hartley did on such 
subjects ; besides, she was well satisfied to have the 
opportunity of exercising John in that most valuable 
quality in a servant, the power of hearing unjust 
blame without answering at the time. But as this 
amiable lady looked upon her servants as beings 
uider her especial care and guidance, she was most 
desirous to act not only justly but kindly by them. 
In 'consequence of this feeling, she took an opportu- 
nity of speaking to John alone. She assured him, 
that in all her dealings with him she had his welfare 
at heart, and she felt as desirous to have him turn 
out well as if he had been a younger brother of her 
own. She said that in all situations of life there 
was something to put up with ; but it was well to 
consider if our present evils were not less than those 
a change of circumstances might bring about. It 
was her advice, she said, and it had been that of 
more experienced housekeepers than herself to all 
young servants, to endeavour to remain at least a 
year in their first place. To go from thence with a 
good character was generally a passport to a second 
respectable place. She then added, that at the same 
time all were free to leave a situation at any time if 
they did not like it, and also that every servant had 
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the power of TespccttoIlT sulmg to the mistress any 
injastxce or wrong tnat he bad to suffer, and if such 
complaints were just, she wtmld iiqiiire into them, 
and ^ect a change. 

John thought it Terr kind and good of his mistress 
to speak thus to him ; and he assmed her with tmih, 
that as k»ng as she was willing to keep him he should 
nerer wish to quit her serrice. 

Thomas had so got the habit of £udt>finding that 
it seemed for some time as thoogh he could not leave 
it off, eren when John gave no canse for complaint 
But John resolntelj restrained his tongue from the 
libertT he had formerly giren it, and he tried to do 
properly all that was required of him. This beha- 
Tionr of lus, and his being no longer a visitor in the 
parlour, at length took effect, and the footman, 
finding that there was really no good reason for dis- 
pleasure, suffered the boy to remain in peace. 

By the end of John's first year of service at " The 
Elms '' he was much improved. He was quick and 
active, and his tread was light. He acquitted him- 
self well in the dining-room, his housework was well 
and regularly performed, and he was a careful and 
handy attendant upon his mistress in her drives. He 
was a good deal grown, and the upright manner in 
which he held himself gave him the appearance of 
being tall for his age. The cook and footman re- 
mained in their places, but at Mchaelmas there 
came a new housemaid, and with her came a new 
set of trials for John. Alice, that was her name, 
was eighteen years of age, quite old enough to 
conduct herself better than she did. It was not 
that she performed the duties of her situation amiss, 
but she was giddy and restless, and was constantly 
in want of excitement of some sort or other. After 
she had been in her place a few days, she told John 
that shQ had taken a gTeat'\S!5iTi^\ft\i\sDL\ ^s^do. little 
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while affcer, she endeavoured to make him go to play 
with her. She did not exactly ask him to do so, bat 
she made many efforts to have what she called a 
"little fan;" for instance, she would snatch a thing 
out of his hand and i-un off with it, and then just 
holding it out to him and then drawing it back, try 
to entice him to come after it. Then she would jump 
down some of the back stairs and say he could not 
jump so far ; and many things of a similar kind she 
essayed in order to provoke him to play. 

The boy was of that age when a game at play is 
most inviting, and he might perhaps have followed 
in Alice's lead, if his mother had not most earnestly 
warned him against everything of the kind. 

Finding all the efforts to derive amusement from 
John in this way of no avail, she determined to en- 
tertain herself by practising a number of petty an- 
noyances on him. She would pull him by the sleeve 
when carrying a dish into the dining-room, at the 
risk of causing him to spill the contents, making the 
excuse that he had taken it up before the cook had 
got it ready to send in. She would hide a silver 
fork or spoon, and occasion him loss of time in look- 
ing for it, and much distress at the idea that he had 
lost it. She would put his gloves where he could 
not find them, and give him the trouble of hunting 
for them, with the chance of being too late to attend 
his mistress in her drives. But above all, a favourite 
trick with her was to make him leave his work, 
under pretence that his mistress wanted him. This 
she accomplished by ringing his bell, and she always 
chose those times when he was engaged in jobs that 
necessarily dirtied his hands and required him to 
wear a coarse apron to protect his clothes from soil. 
He therefore took some little time to render himself 
fit to appear in the parlour ; and while he was wash- 
mg his hands, throwing off his apioH) veA ^y&^% 
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on bis jacket, she would ring still londer, iand then 
come forward and ask if he did not hear how he was 
being rung for. One day she performed this feat 
three times in the short space of half an honr. It 
so happened that on that morning Mr. Anderson, not 
being yery well, had stayed at home from the bank, 
employing himself in looking over some rather 
troublesome accounts, at the same time getting his 
wife to assist him. Twice John went into the room 
where they were sitting, and was told that they had 
not rung ; but on the third time his mistress, who 
was disturbed by these frequent interruptions, said, 
in a somewhat displeased tone, — 

" I wish, John, you would be at the pains to know 
if you really are rung for or not." 

Alice, who was on the watch, was so well pleased 
to see by the boy's countenance, as he left liie par- 
lour, that she had " got him into trouble," that she 
determined to try her trick on him once more, and as 
soon as he had resumed his work she rang, and still 
louder than before. But this time John, who began 
to suspect that he was being imposed on, did not 
stop to alter his dress, but. hastened into the kitchen, 
and was just in time to see the skirt of Alice's dress 
vanishing through an opposite door, at the same time 
that the kitchen poker fell heavily on the floor. This 
confirmed him in his opinion that a trick had been 
played upon him, and he felt indignant that he had 
been made to appear troublesome to his master and 
mistress at a time when they were wishing to be un- 
disturbed. 

Alice had a misgiving that she was found out, 
and if indeed she was, she settled not to appear to 
care in the least for what she had done. She was 
obliged, however, to alter her tone, for John was 
thQroughly roused, and spoke in strong terms of 
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displeasare to her; and ended by sa3ring that he 
would acquaint his mistress with her behaviour. 
Ibis threat frightened her, and she entreated him not 
to tell, and she seemed so much distressed at the 
thought that he would, that he promised not, though 
ke said he did not at like to have been considered 
ftroublesome without being able to explain the cause 
of his conduct. 

^ I do wish, Alice," said he, in the course of the 
none day, '' lliat you would leave off your teasing 

WIJ8. 

** I do not know what you mean by teasing ways," 
replied she, in no very pleasant manner ; '^ it is very 
bird if one may not have a joke now and then. I 
never was in such a dull place in my life ; and as to 
yon, you are very different from the Honourable Mrs. 
Bertram's page : he was a good-natured, pleasant 
lad, and always willing to do what I asked." 

** I am sure," said John, " I am always ready to 
do anything reasonable for you ; I always carry the 
eoal-scuttles into the rooms when you ask me, or fill 
you a pail of water whenever you want it." 

Alice could not deny this ; but not being in a 
good humour, she broke out again into praise of the 
other page, and a number of advantages that were 
net with in her last place. 

'' It is a pity," said the cook, who happened to 
be by, '' that you left so excellent a place as the 
Honourable Mrs. Bertram's. Why did you come 
away, pray ?" 

Alice, who suspected that the cook knew why she 
had been discharged, namely, for want of steadiness, 
coloured, but did not reply. 

After the circumstance just related, Alice was 
forced, though very unwillingly, to cease her trouble- 
KHoe interruptionB to Johii| for on her attempting 
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once or twice to repeat her jokes, as she called theiOi 
he declared so positiyelj that he wotdd acquaint the 
mistress with her behayionr, that she was obliged to 
belieye him in earnest, and that he really wo^d, as 
he said, expose her objectionable conduct. 

But John was not to be left in peace. It seemed 
as though Alice could not let him remain qniei 
Seeing that she must give up teasing him, she 
changed her manner, and became gentle and com- 
plaining. She said her place was too hard for her, 
and under the plea of being either unwell or tired 
she got him to perform numberless little offices for 
her, which he in his good nature did not refuse. 

One day the cook, on going into John's pantry, 
found Alice there, and he engaged in helping Alice 
pull on a pair of tight gloves. The cook niade no 
remark then, but the first time that she was alone 
with John, she said, — 

" Don't you help Alice pull on her gloves any 
more.*' 

John replied that he would not, after her wrist 
was well. 

" Her wrist 1" repeated the cook ; " what is the 
matter with that ?" 

'^ She says she has sprained it," answered John. 

"Pshaw, nonsense!" exclaimed the cook; "her 
wrist is no more sprained than mine is. It is aU 
laziness ; she is always after you to do something or 
other for her. Very soon she will be wanting you to 
cut up her food and feed her." 

At this last observation John felt inclined to 
laugh, but he restrained himself, seeing that the 
cook was very much in earnest in what she was 
saying. 

" Don't you wait on the maid- servants," continued 
she, " except it may be to help them carry anything 
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that may be too heavy for them, or to fetch in what 
they may want when it rains, or things of that sort. 
There were you the other day helping Alice on with 
her shawl: let her pnt her shawl on herself; or if 
she must have help, there is me ; I can assist her. 
Great boys like you have something better to do 
with their time than attending npon the maids. I 
am not a yonng woman now, and I have seen a good 
deal of life, and I never saw any benefit arising from 
that sort of thing ; on the contrary, I have known 
harm come of it. Foolish idle girls will, I am sorry 
to say it, bnt it is the tmth, often pnt things into a 
boy's head which he had mnch better never have 
listened to. Now, John, mark my words : it is best 
for boys to keep themselves to themselves, and best 
for maid-servants not to interfere with them." 

John willingly followed this good advice of the 
cook's, and the more so from having often found it 
very tronblesome to be taken off his work to do 
Alice's biddings. He had, however, to bear a good 
deal of ill hnmonr from her, and to frequently hear 
himself called sullen, disobliging, and rude. 

Alice had been in her place about three months, 
when she asked her mistress one day to let her have 
a holiday to go home, as a brother who had been a 
long time away was come on a visit to their mother. 
Mrs. Anderson gave her consent, and told Alice she 
might go as early as she liked in the afternoon, but 
that she should require her to be back at eight o'clock 
in the evening. 

As Alice was setting out she called John aside, 
and in a coaxing manner asked him to let her in at 
night. 

John replied, that as she was to be at home at 
eight o'clock she could let herself in, as the gate 
would not then be fastened. 
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<< Bnt if I should be after the time/' said Alice, 
" you will let me in, will you not?" 

" But you ought not to be after your time," said 
John. 

" Now, John," said Alice, " you don't think Ihat 
when I am going out for a holiday, the first I have 
had since I came to live at this stupid place, that I 
can possibly be at home so early as eight ?" 

" It is not early," said John ; " mother would 
not let our Betsey be out so late as that, ev^Du" 

" Why, John," exclaimed Alice, " the friends we 
expect will hardly be got to our house by that time, 
and you know I have nearly upon two miles to walk 
Can any one in reason expect me to be back at eight 
o'clock?" 

" You had better not go, then," said John. 

" Not go 1" exclaimed Alice, " when there is to be 
a party, and brother Tom at home, whom I have not 
seen for ages !" Then, resuming her coaxing tone 
and manner, she said, " now, there is a good, kind 
lad, just do what I ask you. Your bedroom is right 
over against the back gate, and you could run down 
in a minute to let me in. I would shake the gate, 
and then you would know I was there. Pray do what 
I ask ; you have been very cross and disobliging of 
late, but I will forgive all if ^" 

" I will be no party to any sort of secret," said 
John, firmly. 

" Why, what can be the harm ?" asked Alice. 
" Mistress never wants me at night; and it can make 
no possible difference to her what time I come back 
as long as I am up in the morning and do my 
work." 

" But you ought to obey orders," said John. 

" Very well, very well ; don't preach," and off 
she ran. 
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John concluded, that, notwithstanding what Alice 
said, she would never dare to staj later than she had 
been bid. But in this supposition he was mistaken ; 
nine, ten, and even eleven o'clock came, and she did 
not return. The cook sat up for her till past the 
last-named hour, and then went to bed, concluding 
that the ill-conducted young woman intended re- 
maining out all night. John she had sent ofif to his 
room before nine o'clock ; there had been no family 
prayers that night, for Mr. Anderson had gone from 
home on business, and was not expected back till the 
next day, and Mrs. Anderson had retired early in 
the evening, having a bad headache. 

At midmght John awoke ; he knew that was the 
time, by the hall clock striking twelve. He was 
drowsily composing himself again to sleep, half won- 
dering at so unusual a circumstance as his waking 
in the night, when a shower, like that of hail, fell 
against his window ; he listened, and the noise, what- 
ever it might be, was repeated. He started up in 
his bed, and then heard a rattling of the outer gate, 
which recalled to his recollection Alice, and what had 
passed on the subject of letting her in, in case she was 
beyond her time. He went to the window and looked 
out: the night was very dark, but he thought he 
discovered two figures standing outside the gate. 
Another shower of gravel fell against the window, 
which he now opened, and called out to know who 
was there. 

" Oh, John, John !" exclaimed Alice, for it was 
indeed she, " I thought we never should wake you. 
Make haste down, and let me in.'' 

" I do not know whether I ought to do so," re- 
plied the boy. 

" Not let me in I" exclaimed Alice ; " why, what 
can you mean ? Why, I should lose my character 
i2 
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for a place if I stopped ont all night mthont leave. 
Oh I do make haste, for it is beginning to rain, and 
my best bonnet will be spoilt." Xhen taming to a 
yoong man by her side, she said, '' Good night, 
brother Tom, ran off, or yon will be wet through 
before yon get home." 

John thought it yery odd Alice shonld be think- 
ing of her bonnet at a time when she had been doing 
so Yery wrong. He reflected a few moments as to 
what it was right for him to do, and he decided to 
let Alice in, especially as her brother had now left 
her. Therefore, partly dressing himself,* he got a 
light, foand the key of the gate, and went oat and 
opened it. She lost not a moment in making good 
her entrance, and brashing by John, canght np his 
light, and disappeared np-stairs, leaving him to bolt 
and bar the entrances, and find his way back to his 
bed as he best coold in the dark. 

Alice had hoped to keep her late retam a secret, 
but had there not been John to talk indignantly of 
her bad conduct, the cook was aware of the hoar she 
got back, and in the morning mentioned the dream- 
stance, as was her duty, to her mistress. 

Mrs. Anderson was exceedingly displeased at the 
conduct of the young woman, and, after talking 
seriously to her on the subject, said that she cooM 
not retain her in her service, and that at the end of 
the month she must go. Alice had no idea that her 
fault would be regarded in so serious a light ; and 
now that her pleasure was over, she sorely repented 
of her behaviour. She begged her mistress, with 
tears, to give her another trial, and declared most 
positively that she would never offend in the same 
way again. Like many foolish people who do wrong, 
she began making excuses for her ill conduct. She 
said she had not seen her brother for a long while, 
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and there were one or two most particular friends at 
her mother's, and the time slipped awaj faster than 
she had any idea of, and then the clock stopped, and 
it was only half-past nine hy it when she got up to 
come away. 

Mrs. Ajiderson reminded her that eight o'clock 
was the hour that she had been desired to be at home, 
upon which Alice muttered something about not 
knowing that it was necessary to be so very exact to 
the time. 

** Obedience to orders, Alice, is one of a servant's 
first duties," said Mrs. Anderson, who then inquired 
who the party at home consisted of, and how they 
employed themsehres, charitably thinking that per- 
haps something might be said to make her take a 
ra^er more favourable view of the matter. The 
answers Alice gave were so far satisfactory, that her 
mistress was induced to drive that morning to Mrs. 
Hopkins, Alice's mother, and find out if the state- 
ments of the young woman were true. They proved 
on inquiry to be so ; and it fiirther appeared that 
Alice had not said that she had been desired to 
return home at eight o'clock. When Mrs. Hopkins, 
who was a very respectable woman, heard that such 
had been Alice's orders, she expressed much dis- 
pleasure at her daughter's conduct; at the same 
time, she pleaded so hard for her to be forgiven, that 
Mrs. Anderson kindly consented to revoke the warn- 
ing she had given the young woman, and allow her 
to remain in her place. 

Alice felt very thankful for this indulgence, and 
for some few days after her visit home she continued 
cheerful, and went about her work as though it was 
a pleasure to do it. But this good disposition did 
not last, for she returned to her restless ways and to 
perpetual complaints of the dulness of her place. 
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The servants at << The Ehns *' always liad some 
time to themselves after tea and before prayers. 
John then always took the opportmiity of reading a 
chapter in the Bible, and the cook, who did nee(Ue- 
work at that hour, used to like to hear him read 
aloud. One evening, just after he had seated him- 
self, according to custom, and had opened his book, 
Alice called out,— 

" It's enough to drive a girl crazy, suchhumdrmn 
evenings. Why can't you read something amusing, 
John? Here, take and read some of these," and 
she drew a song-book out of her pocket, and held it 
out to the boy. The cook laid hold of it before it 
reached his hand, and after turning the pages over 
and reading in it for a few minutes, she coolly threw 
it into the fire. 

" Oh, what are you about ?" exclaimed Alice. 
" What can you mean by burning my beautiful song- 
book ? There is not the least harm in it." 

" Is there the least good in it?" asked the cook, 
and she went on working, quite indifferent to Alice's 
anger. 

When at last Alice's displeasure was sufficiently 
abated to allow of any voice besides her own being 
heard, John said, 

" If you like, Alice, when I have finished my 
chapter, I will read from a very entertaining book to 
you. It is one that my sister had given her as a 
prize when she left school." 

" Some canting work or other, no doubt," said 
Alice, with a sneer ; " thank you, you may keep 
such to yourself." 

" It is the history of a young housemaid, and I 
am sure you would like it very much," said John, 
good-naturedly, taking no notice of her disagreeable 
remark. 
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" Well, yon may begin it, if yon like ; I am not 
obliged to listen if it does not please me." She went 
to fetch her work, with which, as soon as John had 
closed his Bible, she sat down to the table, turning 
her back as much as possible on the cook. 

The tale was a very interesting one, well and 
powerfally written. It was the history of the work, 
trials, and temptations of a young woman in service 
in a family who were careless, worldly-minded people, 
and who took no thought for their own salvation nor 
for that of their servants. The young woman her- 
self had been well and religiously brought up by her 
mother, and however at times she erred, and more 
than once had been on the point of going wholly 
wrong, the good principles in which she had been 
trained came to her rescue, and triumphing over all 
difl&culties, she ended by becoming a highly con- 
scientious and truly estimable member of society. 

The time allotted for reading only allowed of half 
the tale being gone through, and Alice, contrary to 
her expectation, became so deeply interested in it 
that she begged John to go on with it after family 
prayers were over. He, however, said that he must 
go to bed ; and besides, it was against rules to sit 
np after their master and mistress had dismissed 
ihem for the night. She then begged him to let 
her have the book to finish to herself up-stairs in 
her room. 

" No, Alice," said the cook; " even you, I think, 
would not be guilty of such misconduct. Call to 
mind the order mistress gave you on first coming, 
* never to bum a light in your room longer than was 
necessary for getting to bed.' " 

" Very well," said Alice, " I give in ; I must try 
and be like good Jane in John's book, and obey 
orders." 
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" That is very well spoken," said the cook, " and 
there will be now sometlung pleasant to look forward 
to to-morrow night." 

The story was finished by John, but it was not 
once hearing it that satisfied Alice. Again and again 
she begged him to read to her parts or the whole. 
It took strong hold upon her mind, and she was gra- 
dually induced by it to abandon her foolish, flighty 
ways, and to follow the example of steadiness and 
good conduct set forth in it. 

As Alice will not again be mentioned in this his- 
tory, it will be gratifying here to state that she 
eventually became a steady, well-disposed person; 
and while she remained in service she acquitted her- 
self with benefit to her employers and credit to 
herself. 

In after-life she was often heard to say to her hus- 
band, " I will endeavour all I can to bring up our 
boys to resemble John Hartley, the lad who lived 
fellow-servant with me at Mr. Anderson's, the 
banker. I do believe I owe my change of character 
to his gi'ave ways and refusal to give in to my follies, 
and also to the good advice contained in a book he 
persisted in reading to me, notwithstanding my ill 
temper." 

This shows that there is no person, not even a 
little servant boy, who may not do some good to a 
fellow-creature. There is not a single word we 
utter, nor an action that we perform, that has not 
its influence for good or for evil. This is a serious 
reflection. John, by his good conduct while living 
under the same roof with Alice, induced her to fol- 
low his example, and she became a changed cha- 
racter. 
' Could wealth, fame, or honours have been heaped 
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npon Johiiy of what little value would they have been 
m comparison with this plain fact, that, under Pro- 
vidence, he had been the instrument for waking an 
immortal soul to thoughts of its eternal welfare ! 



CHAPTER Xin. 



At the end of John^s second year of service at 
" The Ehns," two most important events occurred. 
The first in order was the death of his mother. The 
illness through which he had so dutifully and affec- 
tionately nursed her laid the foundation of a com- 
plaint which prematurely ended her days. John 
deeply lamented her loss, not only as a tender parent 
to whom he could confide all his joys and his sor- 
rows, but as a judicious friend and counsellor to 
whom he could look for advice in all his difficulties. 
Great, however, as was his own grief, he mourned 
the death of his mother even more on his sister's 
account than on his own, for by this loss she was 
deprived of a home where she had lived in ease and 
comfort. Betsey was not a strong girl, and she 
most now go out among strangers to provide herself 
with a living. 

The other event which so greatly concerned John^ 
was having to leave his excellent place at "The 
Elms." l^e eldest Mr. Anderson did not long sur- 
vive the loss of his wife, and on the death of his 
father, Mr. William took a man into partnership, 
who appropriated large sums of money to his own 
use, and very nearly involved the concern in ruin. 
Fortunately his villany was discovered in time to 
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preyent so sad a catastrophe, bnt it needed tlie 
utmost vigilance and economy to bring things ronnd. 
In order to do this the more effectually, Mr. Ander- 
son, with the concurrence and assistance of his wife, 
retrenched all their expenses. They gave up their 
house, parted with their servants, and went into hum- 
ble lodgings. By acting thus prudently and honour- 
ably, the creditors* demands were all in time paid, 
and the bank again flourished, as will appear here- 
after. 

John was very sorry to leave such a kind master 
and mistress, and said he was certain he should 
never again find any whom he so much loved and 
respected. He did not look out immediately for 
another place, but went home to his sister for a 
time. The orphans needed the consolation under 
their heavy afi^ction of being together a little while. 
Besides; John would be at hand to help dispose of 
their poor mother's little effects. There were a few 
weeks remaining to complete the half-year, which 
the brother and sister could employ in looking out 
for suitable situations, to which they would have to 
go when the time for separation arrived. The money 
for the rent was all ready, Mrs. Hartley having, ac- 
cording to her prudent custom, laid it by. John 
had part of his wages remaining, and this served for 
the maintenance of himself and sister. The little 
money that the sale of the furniture produced was 
employed in fitting out Betsey for going to service. 

A lady who had known and respected Mrs. Hart- 
ley, for her sake took Betsey to live with her, pro- 
mising to be kind to the young girl, and to train her 
up to be a useful servant. This was a great rehef 
to John's mind, for his sister was much beloved by 
him, and he had felt very anxious as to her future 
prospects. He himself was not long before hearing 
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of a sitaation as page in a gentleman's family ; and 
thinking he was now dnly qualified to fill it, he went 
after it and was hired. His late master, Mr. Ander- 
son, gave him an excellent character. John went 
to thank him, and to take a final leave of his former 
employers. Both Mr. and Mrs. Anderson took 
great interest in the boy, and, anxions for his future 
welfare, they gave him a few words of friendly 
advice before parting. 

" I have given you a very good character, John," 
said Mr. Anderson, " and I trust you will do your 
best to maintain it. To do right is now, I trust, a 
fixed principle in your mind ; but be careful not to 
be led astray, l^als and temptations which you 
did not meet with in my situation may await you 
in the one you are now going to. Be firm." 

John listened with deference, and promised to 
attend to all that was said; though at the same 
time he felt so strong in his own integrity, that he 
thought the advice he received was not at all needed. 
He had better have doubted himself, and entered 
on his new situation with humility, and a determi- 
nation to watch himself. 

Mr. Beaumont and his lady, John's new em- 
ployers, bore but little resemblance to his late mas- 
ter and mistress. They were what the world would 
call easy-going people, fond of pleasure, and dis- 
liking trouble. The servants, generally speaking, 
liked their places, for there was no very hard 
work, and those they served were not difficult to 
please. The first thing that struck John on coming 
was the extravagance and needless waste that per- 
vaded all the kitchen-department. Mrs. Beaumont 
was not, like Mrs. Anderson, her own housekeeper ; 
the cook combined that office with her own especial 
one. The regularity and proper economy to which 
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John had been accnstomed, made what he now saw 
absolutely painful to him. He thought his mis- 
tress coidd not possibly be aware of how things 
were managed, and he considered it would be his 
positive duty to acquaint her. 

Mrs. Beaumont drove a pair of beautiful spirited 
ponies, of which she was very fond, and she not a 
little proud of her own dashing, daring manner of 
driving. John, in his character of page, she chose 
for her usual attendant, and it was only at those 
times that he saw her alone ; but he ahnost despaired 
of finding a fitting opportunity for making the com- 
munication he desired, and which he thought would 
entitle him to his mistresses grateful thanks. At 
last, one day, after several nules of hard driving, 
the lady pulled up at a hill. It was a steep one, 
or she would not have done so, as she "never 
suffered her nags," she said, " to be lazy." John 
thought it would be humane to offer to get down and 
walk up the hill ; but he was bid to sit still. 

" Walk ? what should you walk for ?" exclaimed 
his mistress ; '^ perhaps you will think next my 
ponies will want to be carried." And the lady 
laughed at her own wit. " Tired," said she, as she 
made a caressing motion with her whip on the 
glossy coats of her favourites; "tired, you don't 
know what that is, do you ? So, so, Star, gently; 
pull even, Diamond. That's it, my beauties. That's 
right; you might have a silver arrow laid across 
your pretty necks and it would not fall." 

All this time John was in a state of considerable 
agitation. His mistress was so absorbed in the 
contemplation of her ponies that he felt it would be 
difficult to gain her attention ; still, if he did not 
seize this opportunity, he considered it might be 
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long before lie had another. He therefore resolutely 
mshed into the subject. 

" If you please, ma'am," he began, " I wish to 
speak to you — ^may I ?" 

<< Spei£: on," sud his mistress. 

" I wish to tell you, ma'am," continued the boy, 
'< that is, I think I ought to inform you, that there 
is a great deal of waste in your kitchen." 

ly^s. Beaumont turned on John a look of mingled 
pity and surprise ; pity at the ignorance of a young 
rustic, as she considered him, and surprise at his 
assurance in addressing her as he had. 

" Hark ye, my lad," said she, " you do tolerably 
well as a page, but don't set yourself up to be better 
than others. Mind your own business, and don't 
interfere with what does not concern you." 

John was effectually silenced, while a feeling of 
mortification at the way his well-meant caution was 
received mingled with his astonishment at the perfect 
indifference his mistress showed to the wanton waste 
of her property. It was, however, well for him that 
Mrs. Beaumont forgot almost as soon as she heard 
what he had said, for had it been known among the 
servants that he had told of their extravagance, it 
might have caused him to lead a very unpleasant Hfe. 
As it was, he became a great favourite with them ; 
and he in his turn was very well pleased with their 
notice, and, as will be easily supposed after what had 
passed between himself and his mistress, he attempted 
no remonstrance respecting their reckless waste and 
extravagance. Unfortimately, ho began after a 
time to get accustomed to it, and too soon grew in- 
different to what had appeared to give no one any 
concern but himself. 

John's pleasant manners, and readiness to oblige. 
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were calcnlated to win him fayonr; but lie had a 
doable advantage in coming immediately after a 
rough ill-tempered lad, who had been discharged for 
his awkwardness. John's upright carriage, and 
qnick, light step, were much commended; and one 
day he was asked by one of the women-senrants how 
he learned to hold himself so well. This drew forth 
an account from the boy of how he had watched a 
sergeant drilling soldiers, and how he had learned 
and practised all he saw. And then he performed 
some of the exercises, which were much applauded, 
and his diligence and perseverance commended. He 
gained still further ground in the estimation of hia 
fellow-servants, by bringing into use some of his 
farm experience. The butter, he said, was not well 
made, and to the edification of the dairy-maid, and 
the high amusement of the other servants, he gave a 
practical lesson in the art of butter-making, by 
which the said article was decidedly improved. He 
next suggested an alteration in the food used for 
fattening poultry, which proved so advantageous 
that the cook declared the chickens thus fed were 
the most delicate she had ever seen. But the feat 
that most completely won the cook's heart was his 
carving out of turnips and carrots some flowers for 
her to garnish with one day when there was a grand 
dinner-party. He had always been skilful in the 
use of his faiife, and the imitation of flowers he now 
produced was very pretty and tasteful. The cook 
was charmed with such ornaments for her dishes, 
and, with the other servants, was loud in her com- 
mendation of them. John was quite elated with this 
praise, and became still more so on hearing, when 
waiting at table, a lady who sat next Mr. Beaumont 
laughingly remark that he ought to send those 
^OM^QiB to try for a prize at the next flower-show. 
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The cook understood her business well, and nsed 
to pride herself in sending np her dinners in excel- 
lent style; still she had a fault not nncommon 
among that dass of senrants, namely, the not be- 
ginning her preparations soon enough, so that when 
ike time came for serving up, she was too often 
behindhand, and at the last moment got into an un- 
pleasant hurry, getting heated herself, and sharp 
and irritable to those about her. At such times 
John would frequently come to her aid, and this in a 
Tery pleasant manner, not asking questions as to 
what he should do, but obserring what was wanted 
and getting it. He would move her saucepans for 
her, and set out the dishes as she required tibem, or 
do many Httle nameless things which, by saving 
time, were of real assistance. 

The cook was not unmindful of these good-natured 
services of John's, and rewarded him with many 
little temptmg morsels, and a larger supply of 
sweets than usually fall to the share of a servant 
boy. In short, he was in high favour with the 
head of the kitchen department. Far too much so 
for the benefit of his character ; for, besides all this 
petting, he unluckily overheard the cook speaking 
one day in exaggerated terms in his praise. A part 
of what she said was undoubtedly true, for he was 
intelligent and obliging ; but he was far from merit- 
ing the highly flattering way in which he was com- 
mended. And this, however it might please him, he 
felt in his heart to be true. He could not forget the 
lessons of humihty that had been taught him. Still, 
flattery is a subtle poison, and will £id its way into 
an unguarded heart. Everything was now going 
smoothly and pleasantly with John. It has been 
wisely said that prosperity is often harder to bear 
well than adversity. When John was suffering from 
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injastioe at his last place, he reflected that he was 
under a state of trial, and watched that he might 
condact himself properly; now pleasure made lorn 
careless, and the encomiums that were passed npon 
him began to have their weight, and at last he b^an 
to think himself a person of importance, gave hun- 
self airs, and was fast becoming that most insuffer- 
able of persons, a self-snfficient servant boy. Strange 
to say, this diange was most apparent where 1^ 
services had hitherto been the most valuable, that is, 
in the assistance he had afforded the cook. It 
seemed as though he wished to impress her with the 
idea that he was conferring a very considerable 
favour whenever he lent her his aid. He no longer 
flew to her side, cheerful and willing to supply the 
needfal thing, or do at the moment what was most 
wanted. He often suffered her to call to him before 
he would stir, and then he would look up from a 
newspaper he might perhaps be reading, cast his 
eyes again over it before laying it leisurely down, 
then marching up, inquire with a consequential air 
what was required of him. 

During all the time that this change was taking 
place in John's character, where was his sister? 
She was living and doing well in the place she went 
to on the death of her mother. She had a kind and 
watchful mistress, in whose small establishment she 
was free from many of the temptations that befel her 
brother. Had it been otherwise, it is probable that 
she would have made a better stand against them 
than he did, for she was in some respects of a firmer 
character. She often thought of him, and longed to 
see him, and at last this wish became so strong that 
she asked leave to go and pay him a visit. They 
were not more than twenty miles apart, still boti 
being in service they had had no opportunity of 
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seeing each other for more than six months. Betsey 
obtained the desired permission, and one fine morn- 
ing she set off for Behnont, Mr. Beaumont's place, 
with a present of money to pay the expense of her 
journey, and leave to stay till the next day, if suitable 
accommodation could be found her. 

John was dehghted to see his sister, and after the 
melancholy satisfaction of talking for a time of their 
mother, calling to mind her many yirtues, and her 
tender love for her children, the brother and sister 
enjoyed being together very much. But after the 
fiiit two or three hours, Betsey became conscious of 
a change in her brother. She could not tell in what 
the difference consisted, but he certainly did not 
appear quite the brother she used to know and love 
60 dearly. Looking, too, earnestly into his face, his 
countenance did not seem to wear the frank, open 
expression it used. He was called away to drive out 
with his mistress, and during his absence Betsey set 
herself to consider if there really was a change in 
him, or that what she felt she did not altogether like 
might only be her fancy. Pondering the matter 
well over, things recurred to her mind which he had 
said during the short time they had been together, 
which struck her on reflection as not being quite 
right. Perhaps it was that he found fault with 
things in his place, which it appeared to her he was 
not warranted in doing — she could not tell. She was 
impatient for him to return, that she might talk to 
him again, and find out whether he really was 
wrong, or whether the fault existed in her imagina- 
tion. The day, however, passed without her obtain- 
ing an opportunity for any private conversation, and 
it was not till night, when she followed him to his 
room, that she was alone with him. Mrs. Beaumont 
made no objection to her servants having their rela- 

K 
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tires to Tisit them, therefore aceommodation was 
afforded for Betsey's sleeping at Behnonl 

The first remark she made when she and J(^ 
were shnt into his room alone, was that to her great 
surprise the servants had not heen called in to family 
prayers before retiring for the night. Finding that 
this was always the case, she asked her brother if he 
did not feel the loss of the good custom. He replied, 
that at first he had. Betsey said her mistress always 
read prayers morning and eyening, and added that 
she should not like to live where the family did not 
assemble for public worship, for it was such a hi^pi- 
ness to know that where two or three were gathered 
together in Christ's name, there was He in the 
midst. 

" And," added she, '' we can, as mother used to 
say, pour out our hearts afterwards in private to 
God, confess our sins, and ask Him for those things 
of which we stand in need. This, John, dear, yoa 
can always do." 

As his sister thus spoke, a deep blush overspread 
John's face as he thought how carelessly he now 
often said his prayers, and that even when very tired 
he had occasionally neglected them altogether. 

" This is a very worldly-minded family I am 
living in now," said he ; ''no one seenms to think of 
serious things." 

" But that need not affect you, John, dear," said 
his sister, who had not failed to observe his embar- 
rassed look when she talked of his prayers. " And 
perhaps if the servants saw how earnest you are in 
religious matters, they would be led to follow your 
example. There is that young footman, Stephen, I 
should think he would make a nice companion for 
you in your devotions. He does not seem mndi 
older than you, an d '* 
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" He is two-and-twenty," said John, interrupting 
her ; " he is a disagreeable fellow, and I would not 
have anything to do with him if he was only half 
ihat age. "Wliat do you think now ? why, he asked 
me the other morning to clean his boots. I told him 
he might clean them himself, or wear them dirty, I 
was not going to do it — I hate him." 

" Oh, John," exclaimed Betsey, " surely you don't 
mean what you say !" 

" Why, not quite," said he, smiling ; " but Ste- 
phen makes himself very disagreeable. You see, the 
thing is he is jealous of me, for he is not such a fa- 
vourite with the other servants as I am." 

" That might lead you to make allowance for him, 
might it not ?" said Betsey ; " and really, dear, I 
don't think there is anything so very bad in his 
having asked you to clean his boots. At Mrs. An- 
derson's, I know you often used to oblige the ser- 
vants by doing such things for them." 

There was a little pause in the conversation, and 
then John said, '^ I do not know how it is, Betsey, 
but I don't think I am altogether so happy here as I 
was at * The Elms.' I cannot tell why, for I have 
less work to do, and the servants all lieat me well ; 
and when I lived at the Andersons', I am sure I was 
often very much teased, not to say hardly used, by 
the footman, and sometimes by the housemaid." 

" If poor mother was alive," said Betsey, " she 
would tell you how all that is. You certainly were 
often very uncomfortable at * The Elms,' and here 

you say all goes smoothly with you. Perhaps ^" 

she hesitated, as if she feared what she had in her 
mind to say might displease her brother. 

" Speak on," said he; "I don't mind your finding 
fault with me." 

" I was not going to find fault," replied Betsey, 
k2 
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<< and I am far from wishing to set myself np to 
know better than you. 1 am not much more than a 
child yet, still 1 have heard so much said about 
having our hearts right towards God, that it has 
made me think a great deal on the subject ; and I 
am sure we ought, as we go about our daily work, 
to have it constantly in our minds whether our wcntls 
or actions are such as please Him. We should be 
poor creatures if Ood did not lore and protect us, 
and we ought to try and please Him, if it was only to 
show our gratitude." 

" You think, then," said John, " that I am not so 
happy as I was, because I am less religious. Bat I 
never told you that was the case." 

" No, certainly you did not," replied his sister; 
'^ but I cannot help thinking that is the reason yoa 
are less happy here than at < The Elms ;' for, as yon 
tell me, you are well off, and -" 

The conversation was here put a stop to by one of 
the maids coming for Betsey to go to bed, and there 
was no opportunity for resuming it, as the young 
girl had to return home before John had any leisure 
time to talk privately with her again. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



This visit of his sister's, and the short conversa- 
tion he had with her on the state of his mind, seemed 
to revive some of John's better feelings, which for a 
time had slumbered. The sight, too, of her awakened 
thoughts of his home, his mother, and his happy 
childhood, and he experienced a great wish to act 
aright, and to feel again as he used formerly. Bat 
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he was in a perilous position: he was liying at 
ease, flattered and caressed, and surrounded by those 
whose example was injurious. If he had courage- 
ously set about examining himself, to find out in 
what the difference consisted in his present and past 
state of mind, had he reflected whether such and 
such words and actions were acceptable in the sight 
of God, and whether vanity and love of praise were 
not his uppermost thoughts, he would have done 
well. But this was a work he shrunk from perform- 
ing, and each day as it passed his good impressions 
became less and less, till he relapsed into the care- 
less state from which he had been for a time aroused. 

It must not, however, be imagined from what has 
been said, that John was a depraved or wicked boy 
— ^far from it. Had it been proposed to him to com- 
mit any great sin, he would have shrunk appalled 
from the bare thought of it. No ; at present his 
faults were venial; but who could say that they 
would continue so? No one. The course of life 
he was pursuing had a downward tendency, and 
would, unless he became aware of his danger, bear 
him on and on till his conscience got hardened, and 
the integrity of his mind was either lost or very 
much weakened. 

Stephen the footman, who has been spoken of, 
had been but a short time at Belmont at the period 
of Betsey's visit. From the first he seemed little 
disposed to like John, and this feeling, instead of 
diminishing, on further acquaintance appeared to in- 
crease. To John, Stephen was an object of indiffer- 
ence, till he began to give outward tokens of ani- 
mosity towards him. 

Previous to coming to Belmont, Stephen had been 
living for some few years in a family where the man- 
ners and address of a servant were of little im- 
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portance, provided that he was honest and diligent. 
These latter qualities Stephen possessed ; and as he 
entered his new place with a very good character 
from his last, he was surprised at perceiving how 
little favour he found with his fellow-servants. Un- 
fortunately, he was of a jealous and envious disposi- 
tion, added to which he had many awkward ways, 
and a slouching gait, which were far from preposses- 
sing. The estimation in which John appeared to be 
held by all the other servants, roused the unamiable 
parts of his character, and he conceived a strong pre- 
judice against the boy, because he possessed the very 
qualities in which he himself was deficient. 

An observation of one of the maids served to 
bring out still more in Stephen's heart these injuri- 
ous feelings : she said to him one day, after remark- 
ing upon the slovenly way in which he dressed him- 
self, 

" You should take pattern by John ; it would be 
much to your advantage to do so." 

John had been trained to habits of great neatness 
and cleanliness, and it would have been painful to 
him not to have kept to them. 

Certainly, when he made his appearance prepared 
to wait at table, with his clean bright hair smoothly 
brushed, his clothes without a spot upon them, his 
necktie neatly put on, together with his upright 
carriage, the contrast between the page and the foot- 
man was very striking. Stephen at these times fire- 
quently took occasion to say taunting things to John, 
such as, 

" How much of your wages do you spend in ofl 
and hair-brushes ?" " It must take you a pretty 
long spell at the looking-glass to get your hair into 
that trim." " You don't trouble yourself about much 
workf I should suppose, to keep your clothes in that 
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dandy style/' " Why, I dare say you think you are 
fit to sit down to dinner with yonr master. Gome, 
now, own you wonld like to be a gentleman." 

To all of which John at first wonld reply, '^ I 
ncTer neglect my hair so that it gets dirty, therefore 
syery short time is enough to pat it into good order. 
And I can do that as well without a glass as with. 
Then it takes no more time to put one's clothes on 
well than ill. As to wishing to sit at my master's 
table, I know I am quite uiufit for such a thing. I 
am a servant, bom and bred as such ; and I never 
wish to be anything more." 

It might be thought that quiet rational answers 
like these would have put a stop to Stephen's unplea- 
sant remarks ; but as they did not, John ceased to 
make them, and simply turned with a look of con- 
tempt from the ill-natured young man whenever he 
b^^ his disagreeable banter. This silence was by 
no means pleasant to Stephen, for it made it difficult 
for him to pursue the system of annoyance by which 
he found a vent for his angry feelings ; and it became 
necessary to devise some new plan for the gratifica- 
tion of his mean spite. 

One day (it was that on which the maid-servant 
had advised Stephen to take pattern by John, and 
while her words were still ranMing in his heart), he 
went up to the boy as he came into the kitchen pre- 
pared with his customary neatness to wait at table, 
and stretching out his hand, said, 

" The seam in your hair is not true, let me put it 
even for you ;" and before John was aware what the 
other was about, he thrust his fingers along the lad's 
head, and tumbling them among the hair, destroyed 
its neat appearance. 

" What did you do that for ?" said John, starting 
back ; " what do you mean by such impertinence ?" 
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" Impertinence !" repeated Stephen, with a sneer; 
'< impertinence I a boy like you talking of imperti- 
nence ! I shall do the same again, if I like.'' 

" No, you will not," said John. 

'< I will," said Stephen, and he advanced a step or 
two. 

" Beware," said John, doubling his fist ; " I give 
you fair notice ; touch me again and you must take 
the consequences." 

But Stephen, whose bad passions were roused, 
would not take warning, and made another dive at 
John's head. John, however, was too quick for him, 
and dealt him a blow with his clenched fist. The 
blow fell harder than was intended, for it met 
Stephen's face just as he was bending forward to 
grasp the boy's hair ; the consequence was, the eye 
swelled up, and the next morning it presented as 
black an appearance as if the footman had been 
worsted in a regular set-to with a boxer. 

This event happened at an unlucky time for the 
credit of the family, for on the following day some 
ladies and gentlemen of great consequence in the 
neighbourhood were coming to dine at Belmont. It 
was in vain that Stephen, when he rose in the morn- 
ing, bathed his eye and applied such remedies as he 
thought best — ^there was no getting rid of the black- 
ness, and he was compelled to mi^e his appearance 
in the breakfast-room in a state of disfigurement that 
could not fail to attract notice. He endeavoured to 
put John forward that he might avoid as much as 
possible being seen ; but it was of no use, for as he 
was removing the urn, after the morning meal, the 
bright light of day fell full upon him, and his master 
looking up at the moment, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and asked what was the matter. 
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Stephen immediately replied that John had strnck 
him. 

"John," said Mr. Beaumont; ''what John? 
You don't mean your miBtress's page, do yon ?" 

" Yes, I do," replied Stephen ; " the young cox- 
comb ! I was telling him about wasting his time 
oyer his dress, and he called me impertinent, and 
struck me a violent blow." 

" This must not be," said Mr. Beaumont ; " call 
the boy in." 

John came boldly forward. 

" What is this," said his master, " that I hear of 
you? Stephen says he reproved you for wasting 
your time, and that you used improper language 
towards him in consequence, and then gave him that 
terrible black eye." 

" That is a very false account you have heard, sir," 
said John ; then turning with a defiant air to Stephen, 
he asked, ''when did you ever see me waste my 
lame, or neglect what it is my duty to do 7" 

" Oh, pray," said Mrs. Beaumont, in an affected 
manner, " don't begin your vulgar quarrels here. 
Send them both off, Mr. Beaumont, discharge 
Ihem," and the lady rose and left the room. 

John thought how differently his last mistress 
would have acted in such a case ; she would have 
gone firmly into it, and have drawn forth the whole 
truth, acquitting him who was right and condemning 
him who was wrong. He felt roused to assert him- 
self, and made an exact statement of all that had 
passed between the footman and himself ; repeating 
every word that had been spoken on either side. 
Stephen was so taken up with his own feelings and 
the hope, from what his mistress had said, that the 
page would get his discharge, that he hardly listened 
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to what John was saying, bntwhen he ceased speiJc- 
ing, he said to his master, 

" K you please, sir, is John to go ?" 

" If either of you go," replied Mr. Beaumont, " it 
certainly will not be John. The housekeeper makes 
no complaints of him, ai^d it seems to me that the lad 
does yery well ; and as to this foolish affair, he has 
been the least to blame. You will both remain now, 
but take care I do not hear of anything of the kind 
again. Do you, Stephen, let the boy alone. Don*t 
interfere with him; if he does wrong, there are 
others to tell him of his faults, and see that he 
amends his conduct. And do you, John, keep your 
fists to yourself." 

So ended this affair, as far as the heads of the 
house were concerned ; for after Stephen's eye had 
recovered its usual appearance, it passed from their 
minds, and was forgotten. Not so with the actors 
in the affray. John could not conceal the contempt 
that he felt for a person who would make such false 
representations as Stephen had done. And on the 
footman's side the remembrance of the blow that had 
been given him, and Mr. Beaumont having declared 
that John had been the least to blame on the occa- 
sion, increased his angry and spiteful feelings towards 
the boy five^fold, and he determined never to rest till 
somehow or other he had lessened, if not destroyed, 
John's popularity in the kitchen, and if possible to 
win for himself some of the favour so lavishly be- 
stowed upon the object of his envy and dislike. 
With this purpose in view he was ever on the watch, 
and it did not escape so keen an observer that the 
page was gradually losing ground in the cook's esti- 
mation. Stephen also perceived that John was not 
aware that this was the case. This was quite true ; 
for, owing to the injudicious praise and flattering re- 
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msrkB thftt had been passed upon him, he had nn- 
fortunately become so self-important that he never 
calculated npon the possibility of any change taking 
place to his disadvantage. K he had given the 
subject a thought, he might have noticed that the 
cook now seldom pampered him with delicacies as 
she once had done, but even then he would have con- 
sidered the omission was accidental. Had he been a 
greedy boy he might have missed her dainty morsels, 
and wondered why they were no longer bestowed on 
him ; but he had been taught by his mother, and 
afterwards by the friendly cook at << The Elms/' not 
to attach too much importance to eating, and as he 
had always a sufficiency of good wholesome food, 
he was quite contented. 

As the services of the servant boy had really been 
both useful and pleasant to the Belmont cook, he 
might easily have regained her favour had he taken 
any pains to do so. But he was grown conceited, 
and that odious quality blinded him to his own in- 
terest, and made him careless of the convenience of 
another. 

Happily for the advantage of his character, cir- 
cumstances occurred which destroyed his popularity 
among his fellow-servants, lowered his self-conse- 
quence, and caused him, however disagreeable it 
might be, to view himself with the sober eyes of 
tmtii. 

One day when the cook was in a more than usual 
state of hurry and excitement, preparing for a grand 
dinner-party, the chain from which the roast joint was 
suspended broke with a sudden jerk, throwing the 
meat forward into the fire, and sending up streams of 
fat that caught the flames and made them blaze furi- 
ously. Jolm saw the accident, but he was in no hurry 
to assist, fearing to soil his hands and dress; and 
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while be was debating what to do, Stepben rushed 
forward, caught back the joint, united the chain, and 
bung the meat up again before the cook bad well, 
recovered from the fright into which she had been 
thrown by the accident. Some little services besides 
he rendered in repairing the mischief that had been 
done to a part of the other cookeries, which were 
well timed, and enabled everything afterwards to go 
on smoothly. 

The cook was too intent upon her important busi- 
ness to say anything at the moment, but from that 
day Stephen was taken into favour, and John was 
discarded. 

There is an old saying, that " a favourite has no 
friends ; " there is some truth in this, especially where 
there has been no solid foundation of good qualities 
to justify the preference. John's consequential airs 
had begun to make themselves unpleasantly felt with 
others besides the cook. He was altogether a very 
different lad from what he had been when he was kind 
and obliging for conscience-sake. Another cause 
tended to destroy his former popularity, which was a 
change among the female servants. The housemaid, 
who at first had looked very favourably upon him, 
and who even now viewed his errors with indulgence, 
went away, and her place was supplied by a cousin of 
the footman's. Esther Clay — that was her name — 
was a woman of a domineering temper, but she was 
shrev7d and clever, and her opinions generally carried 
weight with those among whom she lived. She was 
strongly attached to Stephen, because he was the son 
of a kind aunt, who had brought her up from infancy, 
and had supplied to her the place of a mother. 
Esther was many years older than Stephen, and he 
looked upon her as a sort of second mother. On his 
comm's arrival at Belmont, he lost no time in con- 
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fiding to her his antipi^thy to John, and she, without 
being at the pains to ascertain if it were'tme, believed 
that he had behaved very ill to her " aunt's boy." 
She therefore warmly espoused her cousin's cause, 
and undervalued all John's good qualities, set at 
naught his neat ways and appearance, and took every 
possible opportunity of finding fault with him and 
setting the other servants against him. About the 
same time with Esther, a new dairymaid arrived, and 
her John offended past forgiveness by some remarks 
he made upon her butter, it not being after the 
fashion of that model article produced at the Manor 
Farm. In short, every one turned against the 
former pet of the kitchen, '^ mistress's page," as he 
used to be termed in his days of favour. 
• John found the change hard to bear, and he 
became low and dispirited, at the same time a sense 
of humility grew upon him, greatly to his mind's 
advantage. It is true that he thought he by no 
means deserved all the ill-treatment he met with, but 
the blame which he was constantly incurring, especi- 
ally that which came from Esther (a sensible woman 
as he could not but consider her), led him to reflect 
on the line of conduct he had pursued since he had 
lived at Belmont, and caused him to discover that 
vanity and the love of praise had too much influenced 
all his words and actions, and moreover, that his 
former flatterers had very much overrated his merits. 
With his mistress, too, he got out of favour, for, 
though not much in the habit of regarding the 
expression of her servants' countenances, she missed 
John's pleasant lively air, and considered that he now 
looked dull and discontented, and accordingly fre- 
quently spoke to him in a sharp, disagreeable 
manner. 

The servant boy found his life at Belmont now 
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anything but pleasant, and he passed many a Tery 
unhappy hour, especially at night, when he was shut 
np in the silence and solitude of his own room. It 
would haye been well if at such times he had turned 
for consolation to that Source which would have made 
all his grievances appear light and easy to bear. But 
unfortunately the worldliness of the family in which 
he was living — ^master, mistress, servants and all — 
had produced an injurious effect upon the mind oi 
this young boy. There was no famUy prayer, no few 
words of kind advice or warning fell from the lips of 
the heads of the house, and they were indifferent as 
to whether their servants attended public worship or 
not. John knew his duty well — no boy had been 
better brought up, but the force of example of his 
betters and his elders was too strong for him. For 
some short time after coming to Belmont^ he went 
regularly to church, and on his return he sought to 
talk over the sermon with the servants, as he had 
been accustomed to do with his mother and sister 
when living at " The Elms ; " but his attempts were 
very coldly received, or he was not listened to at all, 
some malang an excuse that they were too busy to 
attend, while others cut short what he was saying 
by exclaiming, " All very good, no doubt, but I can't 
listen now, I am not in a humour for solenm things." 
The effect of all this was to weaken the lad's 
devotional feelings ; and by-and-by he used to fancy 
that he could not get his work done in time to attend 
at church, and he not unfrequently let the hallowed 
day. pass without his worshipping in Gk)d's holy 
house. His prayers, night and morning, he certainly 
did not neglect, he would have been uncomfortable to 
have done so^ and would have experienced more of 
that gnawing feeling with which a conscience ill at 
ease harassed him. 
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In order to soothe the worry of his mind, tnd tnm 
away for a time disagreeable thoughts, he brought 
np an entertaining book to read in Iob room at night, 
and, as he was o&n tired, he liked to read in bed. 
Now John had never been desired not to do so, bat 
he was conscious that if this habit of his was known 
it would be yery much disapproved of. It so 
happened that not long after he had adopted this 
mode of amusing himself his room needed some 
repairs, and while they were going on, he was moved 
into another, which was set apart for the use of ladies' 
maids when there happened to be any staying at 
Belmont. The bed in this room had curtains to it, 
which John's had not. Hitherto he had always been 
careful to extinguish his light directly he felt sleepy, 
but one unlucky night, it was after a day of unusual 
exertion, sleep overpowered him before he was aware; 
his book fell from his hand, and, upsetting the candle, 
the curtains caught fire and were blazing all over the 
bed, when the strong smell of burning awoke him. 
Starting up, he instantly became conscious of the 
mischief he had caused. He did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind, and by rushing out of the room 
occasion a draught to increase the flames, but, heed- 
less of burning his hands, he tore the furniture from 
the bedstead, and wrapping it together, put out the 
fire. It was a tent bedstead, and, excepting some of 
the rafters being scorched, it sustained no injury. 

John was terribly frightened, but his greatest 
concern was the feai^ol anger that he felt certain he 
should have to encounter from the cook in her capa- 
city of housekeeper. He slept but little that night, 
and woke the following morning with the sense of 
something very painful hanging over him, and his 
distress was not lessened by the consciousness that 
he had been guilty of very improper conduct, F<^i: 
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some time he stood irresolute what to do, whether 
he should leave the accident to be found out, or 
whether he should go at once and confess what he 
had done. He decided upon the latter course, and 
went to the housekeeper and requested her to come 
with him into the room and look at the damage he 
had been the unhappy cause of, while he assured her 
of his great regret and sincere sorrow. Her anger 
was quite as great as he had anticipated, and after 
scolding him most thoroughly, she said she would 
beg her mistress instantly to discharge him. This 
she did when she waited on Mrs. Beaumont after 
breakfast to receive her orders about dinner. 

" I am all of a tremble, ma^am, still," said she, 
after she had given an exaggerated account of what 
had happened, "thinking how we might all have 
been burned in our beds, and owing to that wicked 
boy reading in Mb bed. Please, ma'am, to send him 
off directly." 

" Without a month's warning, do you mean, Mrs. 
Housekeeper ? " inquired Mrs. Beaumont. 

" Oh dear, yes, ma'am, that I do ; I should not 
rest in my bed a single night if I thought he was to 
remain; indeed, I would sooner go myself. I am 
awfully afraid of fire." 

" Well, do just as you please," replied the mis- 
tress. 

" Thank you, ma'am ; then I will give the boy his 
month's wages and pack him off directly." 

No time was lost in putting this threat into execu- 
tion. John was ordered immediately up stairs to put 
up his clothes, and to take himself off directly after. 
The boy was all consternation at this decision and the 
suddenness of it. He had not doubted but that his 
reprehensible conduct would be visited with heavy 
displeasure, but he did not think the punishment 
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would be so great as to send him off at a minute^s 
warning. 

When he got into his room, he did not set about 
packing his clothes on the instant, as ordered. He 
conld not ; he felt quite bewildered, and only thought 
that he had been told to go, and then considered if 
there was any possibility of averting the misfortane 
of being tamed away from his place in disgrace. 
Any appeal to his mistress he was snre would be use- 
less, and equally hopeless would be the attempt to 
soften the cook's anger. He thought of his master, 
and hearing his yoice below in the stable-yard, he 
hastened to him, and earnestly sought his intercession 
that he might be forgiven and allowed to remain in 
his place. 

"Why, boy," said Mr. Beaumont, "you had 
nearly destroyed the house and burned us all alive in 
our beds. Bad business! Shocking, reading in 
bed!" 

"Oh, sir!" cried John, "I will never do so 
again." 

" I hope you will not, for the sake of those you 
hve with, that is, if you ever get another place, 
which I don't think very likely." 

" Oh ! do, sir," earnestly entreated John, " let me 
stay here." 

" I never interfere," said Mr. Beaumont, " with the 
arrangements about servants ; I leave all that to Mrs. 
Beaumont and her housekeeper ; " and calling to the 
groom for his horse, he mounted, and rode off. 

All hope was now lost, there was nothing more to 
be done, and the unhappy boy returned to his room, 
where he tied up in a handkerchief a few things he 
should want for immediate use ; and then when he 
went to the cook to receive his month's wages, he 
, inquired in a trembling voice if his box might remain 
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till lie conld send for it. The reply was that he 
might leave the box as long as he liked, for the cook 
was experiencing a slight feeling of uneasiness that 
she had been unnecessarily severe upon her former 
favourite. 

As soon as John had got out of sight of Belmont, 
he left the high road, and turning into a field, sat 
down on a bank and indulged in a hearty fit of crying. 

There was no need of any hurry about his move- 
ments, his time now was, unhappily, all his own ; still 
he reflected, when his cry was over, that he had better 
go on somewhere. He thought of his sister, and 
though he would be ashamed to tell her of what had 
happened, and the disgrace that had befallen him, 
the comfort of being with her and talking to her out- 
weighed all other considerations, and he resolved to 
go to her. With this object in view he walked 
stoutly on, not stopping to rest, except to eat a penny 
roll he bought in a village he passed through, and 
reached the house where his sister lived before night. 
His arrival happened unfortunately at a time when 
he could not hope to see much of his sister, for the 
lady with whom she lived was very ill, and Betsey 
was in constant attendance upon her. However, the 
young girl contrived to spare her brother a few 
minutes, and he had the consolation of just hearing 
, her express her sorrow and sympathy for hini in his 
trouble. She also told him at what hour the next 
day he might call, when she would be able to give 
him a little more time, as the other servant would be 
up-stairs with the sick lady. And she recommended 
him to a house in the village where he could get a 
respectable lodging in which to remain while he 
looked out for another situation. 

The meeting the next day between the brother and 
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sister was a pamfal one. Jolin then told what he 
had not mentioned the preceding evening, namely, 
the canse of his dismissal from Belmont, and lus 
sister had to learn with sorrow how yery blamable 
his conduct had been. They talked the affair oyer a 
great deal, and Betsey asked John if it had not 
strack him that he was doing yery wrong to read in 
bed. John sorrowfolly replied that he kaew he was 
doing what he ought not, but that he wanted the 
resolution to forbear. 

" Oh 1 John, dear," exclaimed Betsey, " how sony 
I am to hear you say so ! Don't you remember 
when poor mother lay on her sick bed and we were 
nursing her, how often you used to say that if it 
would please Gk)d to spare her life you would do 
your best to be a good boy ?" 

" Yes, I do remember, Betsey," replied John ; 
'< and I wish that when I was liying at Belmont I 
had reflected more upon what I used to say and think 
then. If I had, I should not haye got into tlus 
terrible scrape." 

" Well, dear, you will neyer do anything so wrong 
again." 

" Indeed I will not, if I can possibly help it," said 
John; "and for the future Iwill strive all I can to 
do my duty." 

The next day, and for many succeeding days, John 
went about from place to place, hoping to find a situa- 
tion where a page or a servant boy was wanted in a 
gentleman's famUy. But though in the course of his 
diligent search he heard of several, his applications 
were all in vain — ^no one hired him. The reason 
almost invariably was hearing why he had left his 
last place. 

People's lives and property are too valuable to be 
l2 
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at the mercy of an unprincipled boy, for such in this 
instance John undoubtedly was. He did wrong in 
the full knowledge of what he was about. 

Mr. Beaumont's words most painfully recurred to 
John's mind as he proceeded on his weary search : 
" I do not think any one will hire you." He became 
dejected, lost his appetite, and grew thin. Every 
now and then he went to try and gain some small 
comfort from his sister ; but poor Betsey had litde 
to give except the assurance of her sorrow, and she 
was in much trouble herself on account of the in- 
creasing illness of her good mistress. And in addi- 
tion to all these misfortunes was the sad fact that 
John's money was nearly all expended, and that he 
must either starve or look out for an inferior situa- 
tion, and thus abandon the hopes and wishes that had 
been his from early childhood. Circumstanced as he 
now was, he considered it very unlucky that a short 
time before leaving Belmont he had expended the 
chief part of his last half-year's wages in purchasing 
linen and other necessary articles of wearing apparel. 
Had not this been the case, he might have still longer 
pursued his search for a place as page in a gentie- 
man's family. As it was, he resolved at last to look 
out for a situation as farm -servant; or, should he be 
unsuccessful, even offer himself as errand-boy to some 
shopkeeper in a country town. 



CHAPTER XV. 



In accordance with his determination to try for a 
situation as farm-servant, John went about seeking 
employment in this capacity to all the farms in the 
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neighbourhood ; bat no one hired him, not so much 
from disinclination to employ a stont likely lad as he 
appeared, bnt from its being a time of year when no 
liands were wanted besides those which were regularly 
engaged. Determined, howeyer, not to lose a chance 
for want of any effort on his own part, the lad pur- 
sued his search in far distant places, often walking 
twenty miles a day, and then returning almost worn 
out in body and mind to renew the same wearying 
business on the following day. But it was all to no 
purpose, and as he had now come to almost his last 
shilling, he started off early one morning to reach the 
county town before the close of day, thinking that in 
so large a place he might find some sort of employment, 
he cared little what, in his despondency, which would 
afford him the means of obtaining sufficient food to 
keep life in him. On his arrival his first visits were 
to the greengrocers', to inquire if an errand-boy was 
wanted, but the masters were all suited with mes- 
sengers. He next tried the bakers', but there he 
was told he was not old enough to carry out the 
bread. The butter-shops were then thought of, and 
here at last John met with better success. In the 
third where he begged for employment was a plea- 
sant motherly sort of woman, who said, in answer to 
his application, that they, her son and herself, did 
want a boy to take out orders, but then they should 
prefer one who could occasionally serve in the shop, 
and that she thought, looking attentively at John as 
she said so, she did not think he had ever been used to. 

The boy replied that he certainly had not, but he 
eagerly added he could learn. 

The mistress of the shop appeared to be consider- 
ing about something, when she said, " I suppose you 
would not like a situation as servant boy, as you 
want to be employed in a shop, but it strikes me 
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yon are better fitted for that than for a place like 
ours." 

John replied that he should much prefer being In 
a gentleman^s family ; besides, it was what he had 
been used to, and anxionsly asked if she knew of a 
place which he might be likely to obtain. In answer 
he was informed that a lady had been that yeiy 
morning inquiring for a page, and desiring tiiat S 
any one likely to suit applied, to send him to her. He 
was also told that the family lived a few miles ontofthe 
town, was small in number, and no footman was kept. 
It was too late in the day to apply then, but early tiie 
next morning, furnished with a card from the mis- 
tress of the butter-shop, John set off to try his for- 
tune once more in the line of life he preferred, aad 
for which he was best fitted. When he first heard 
of the place in view he was much pleased and excited, 
but a little reflection showed him that the chances 
were as much against him here, as in every other 
situation he had tried to obtain, and by the time he 
arrived at the house to which he was bound, he very 
nearly determined to abandon the purpose he had 
come for, as causing needless trouble and vexation. 
Then again he thought that would be foolish, for he 
could not well go back to the butter-shop and ask to 
be employed there when he had not been at the pains 
to make the inquiry he had been advised about. Sum- 
moning courage, therefore, he rung the gate-bell, 
which was answered by a maidservant, who civilly 
inquired his business. John in answer said he wished 
to speak to the mistress, Mrs. Temple, that was the 
name of the lady living at this house, he believed. 

The maid said he was right so far, but asked which 
Mrs. Temple he desired to see. 

John showed the card of introduction, and said he 
was come to try for the place of servant boy. 
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" Oh, it is Mrs. Temple, master's mother, yon 
want to see," replied the maid, " not Mrs. Greorge. 
The elder lady manages all about the servants." And 
desiring John to follow her, she led him into the 
entrance-hall, where she left him, but quickly re- 
turned and showed him into a small neatly furnished 
parlour, in which were a number of books, and a 
table covered with articles of clothing for poor girls. 
Seated near a window was an elderly lady at work. 
On the boy's entrance she raised her head and looked 
complacently at him, apparently well satisfied with 
his air and manner. Aud here let it be remarked, 
that some merit was due to John for his having re- 
solutely striven to overcome his awkwardness, and to 
acquire ways and habits that would render him plea- 
sant to those with whom he lived. Mrs. Temple's 
first observation was, '^ I suppose you have lived in a 
gentleman's family before ?" and John had just an- 
swered that he had for nearly three years, when the 
lady was called away on some urgent business, and 
after waiting above half an hour, the maid who had 
let him in came and told him that it was not possible 
for Mrs. Temple to speak to him again that morning, 
but that he was to write down his name and the place 
where he had last lived, and that the lady would 
write for his character, and he must call to know the 
result in two or three days. John did as desired, but 
these intervening days before he could know his fate 
was a time of great anxiety. Sometimes he hoped 
the lady might be led to overlook his late miscon- 
duct ; and then again he feared that when she re- 
ceived his character from Belmont, she would at once 
give up all thought of hiring him, and even refuse to 
see him again. 

In the mean time he learned a few particulars re- 
specting the family into whose service he was desi- 
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rons of entering. Mr. Temple, the head of the 
house, had some occupation which detained him the 
whole week away from home, only returning on Sa- 
turday evening, and going away again on the follow- 
ing Monday morning. 

His wife, Mrs. George, as she was always called, 
was a very young woman, having married on leaving 
school, rather more than a year ago. She knew 
little or nothing of housekeeping, and was with her 
husband very glad when his mother, Mrs. Temple, 
senior, agreed to live with them and undertake that 
office. And now that Mrs. George had an infant, 
she was still more rejoiced to be relieved from any 
care and thought on the subject. Mrs. Temple was 
represented as a clever managing, and at the same 
time kindhearted, woman. She was not only well 
pleased to have the direction of everything in her 
son's house, but she took great delight in training a 
set of girls to make thorough servants, governing 
and arranging everything respecting them down to 
the minutest particulars. They were twelve in num- 
ber, and were clothed and educated chiefly at her 
sole expense. It was said that she was going to 
have a similar establishment for boys, but this, John's 
informant observed, might be only talk. 

On the morning of the third day, John with a 
beating heart presented himself at Mrs. Temple's 
house, and inquired if the lady would see him. The 
gate was not opened by the servant he had seen 
before, but by a woman who held her apron to her 
mouth, and appeared to speak with pain. The boy 
could not make out what she said, whether he was 
to be admitted or not ; but as she did not stop him, 
he ventured in, and soon found himself in the pre- 
flence of Mrs. Temple. His painful doubts vanished 
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at sight of her. She had an open letter in her hand, 
and complacently lookmg at the boy said, 

" I have jnst received an answer from Belmont, 
and the character given you is very fair. I will 
take yon a month npon trial ; I say a month, because 
another boy is coming here for the same time, and I 
shall thus have an opportunity of seeing how you both 
act, and be able to judge which suits me best. I 
see," continued she, referring to the letter, "that you 
left your last place because you were getting too old 
for it ; now here " 

" What," exclaimed John, quite taken by surprise, 
" do they give that as the reason for my being dis- 
charged ?" 

**Ye8," replied Mrs. Temple, in her turn sur- 
prised ; " is not that true ?" 

John coloured up to the eyes, and hesitated for a 
few moments before he answered, not from any in- 
tention to hide the truth, for that he was assured in 
his own mind the lady ought to know, but the 
thotlght that all chance of the place must now be 
lost rushed upon him with painfid force. Making a 
strong effort over himself to utter the sad truth, he 
said, 

" The reason of my being sent away from Belmont 
was, because I set fire to the curtains of my bed, 
when " 

" Curtains !" exclaimed Mrs. Temple, eagerly in- 
terrupting John, " curtains to a servant-boy's bed I I 
never in my life heard of anything so foolish. I 
never allow anything of the kind here, young girls 
and boys in my establishment sleep without any 
bed-curtains. It was their fault at Belmont, but 
how did it happen ? You were saying ^*' 

" I was going on to say, ma'am," said John, 
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" that I was doing very wrong — I was reading in 
bed." 

The bland expression of Mrs. Temple's counte- 
nance changed to one of strong disapprobation ; and 
shaking her head, she said, 

" Beading in bed is a fault of a most serious cha- 
racter, and one which I " 

" Oh, ma'am, do overlook it," cried John, vehe- 
mently interrupting the lady ; " do pray do. If you 
will not, I shall never gdi a place — ^you don't know 
how many times I have tried for one since I left 
Belmont, and nobody would hire me, and all on 
account of my sad accident." 

" It is such a dangerous thing to do. Perilling 
people's lives and property," said Mrs. Temple. 

"I will never do it again," cried John; "yon 
cannot think how sorry I am." 

" You would not do so again, you say ?" asked 
Mrs. Temple. 

" Never," said John, fervently ; " you may believe 
me, ma'am ; I never will." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Temple, " you have just 
given a proof of your truth ; you were not desired 
to tell, and I should never have known of the cir- 
cumstance if you had not informed me. I will give 
a trial, you may stop." 

A heartfelt " thank you " burst from John's lips ; 
and after the matter of wages, &c., was settled, and 
he was informed of what was expected of him, he re- 
tired to commence his duties with a full determina- 
tion to do his very best to give satisfaction. 

In order to account for John's delinquencies being 
overlooked, and his receiving a favourable character 
from Belmont, it must be stated that when the cook, 
who was conscious she had been too severe with the 
hoj, heard of a letter of inquiry coming from a lady 
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who was desirons of hiring him, she begged her mis- 
tress to speak favoarably of him; and instead of 
saying anything about having set his bed on fire, to 
assign as a reason for his dismissal that he was get- 
ting too old for the place ; and that, added she, ^' is 
no more than the tmth, ma'am ; for with so young 
a footman as Stephen, it is better that the servant 
boy should be more of a child." 

It was quite consistent with the pleasure Mrs. 
Temple had in training and educating young persons 
for service, that she should take two boys at the 
same time into her house. She thought that by 
acting together in the same capacity, one would draw 
forth the powers of the other, and she would thus 
see which did best. Another important reason was, 
tibat they would be a check one upon the other, 
should either be inclined to do wrong ; and this was 
the more desirable, as the last boy who had lived 
with her was deceitful, and had many sly ways. 

With the two boys that the lady now had to deal, 
there was little chance of her meeting with dissimu- 
lation and falsehood. John was still too true of 
heart to be capable of either ; and David Joyce, his 
fellow servant boy, was as harmless and free from 
guile as an infant. 

David was the son of a very poor but respectable 
woman in the village : a widow with eight young 
children, of whom this boy was the eldest. Mrs. 
Temple had selected him partly out of compassion 
for his mother, and partly on account of his good 
disposition. As a boy fitted for the purpose for 
which he was wanted, Mrs. Temple could hardly have 
fixed on a more unpromising subject. David knew 
little of any other employment beyond nursing 
babies ; for no sooner was one little brother put upon 
his own legs to trot about, than up came another^ te- 
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quiring the same care and attention ; and as to any 
of the refinements which wealth and easy circum- 
stances give, the extreme poverty in which he lived 
forbade his having any ideas of. Added to all 
which, he was rough in appearance and manners. In 
the new and to him strange position of life in which 
he found himself placed at Mrs. Temple's he was 
perfectly bewildered, and he looked upon John, as he 
quietly and regularly performed the duties of his 
situation, as a person whom it would be hopeless for 
him to compete with. 

Mrs. Temple endeavoured to encourage David. 
She hid him trr to imitate John, and this, as he was 
really not defici^t in capadty, he strove to do. But 
it was a very slow process, and somewhat dishearten- 
ing, lor while be was thinking he would do what 
seamed so x^rj easy as pedbimed by another, the 
thing was don^- If bread was called for at dinner, 
while he was looking tk> iind it on the sideboard, the 
plate was in John^s hand, and he was presenting it 
If plates were to be changei. or dishes removed, he 
could never gnt to the table iot time to perform these 
offices. Atid wh^ti coals were rung for, John had 
the sontUtt Hllt^tl W(k\xx> David had well reached the 
cellar whuru (ht\v wt^ro kept. 

ThuM pwawDtl 1^ TorUught, when the poor mother came 
privately U^ \\\\\\\\\^ of her David " how he got 
on." 

" It would \\^ mA\ a fine thing for us all if you 
could 8ti>p," auii) who, tvftor the first affectionate greet- 
ings botNYoon X\\m\ wt>rt> over. " The wages Madam 
Teuiplo said hIio would irive you would be such a 
help I" 

" And my keep too, mother," said David, " there 
would not be that, if I could stop out. It often 
went to my heart to eat the bread you had such hard 
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work to earn, and to take it from the little ones 
too." 

<<Do yoQ think," again anxiously inquired Mrs. 
Joyce, *' yon can do, or will the other lad get the 
place?" 

^^ He \a so yery quick and clever, mother," an- 
swered Dayid with a heavy sigh. 

" Was that him passed by jnst now ?" inquired 
Mrs. Joyce; ''he looked quite like a gentleman's 
servant." 

" Do yon know, mother," said David, with sudden 
animation, " that I heard him tell one of the maids 
the other day that he was once nearly as awkward a 
boy as I am." 

" Did he "indeed I" exclaimed Mrs. Joyce ; " per- 
haps he could show you how to get like him, as he 
is now. But then," added she, sorrowfully, "he 
wants the place himself. Is he good-natured ?" in- 
quired she, as a faint hope again crossed her mind 
tiiat the " quick, clever," servant boy might instruct 
her son to become one likewise. 

In answer to her question, ''was John good- 
natured ?" David replied that he did not take much 
notice of him, but that the servants all seemed to 
like him. Then looking very grave, he said, 

" Has the landlord been again, mother ?" 

" He has," sorrowfclly replied Mrs. Joyce ; " he 
has taken poor father's bed, and says he must have 
mine, unless I pay the rent." 

"When, mother?" 

" Soon, he said," answered Mrs. Joyce. " Oh 
do, David, try and get this place — ^try all that ever 
you can." 

" I will, mother," replied the boy, and putting 
his arms around her, he added, " and do you try and 
keep up your spirits." 
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Mrs. Joyce wiped away a few tears, which were 
caused as much by her child's affectionate caress as 
by the thought of her troubles, and said, 

" I left baby by the gate, Billy is holding him; 
would you not like just to have a peep at him ?" and 
stepping forward she beckoned to her other son to 
come forward. 

" How are you, Billy ?" said David, and seizing 
hold of the infant he hugged and kissed it wilh 
great dehght, and as he gave his former nursling np 
to its mother, he raised a smile on her careworn 
face by exclaiming, that "baby was very much 
grown !" 

Of this little scene, of what had been said and 
done by David and his mother, John had been a 
witness. He had no wish nor intention of overhear- 
ing anything that was meant to be private ; but he 
was engaged in cleaning the plate on the kitchen 
dresser, close to the window, and the window was 
open, and he thought the parties knew that he was 
there. The probability is that the mother and son 
became so absorbed in their own btusiness, that they 
forgot they were within hearing of any one else. Be 
that as it might, what passed between them made a 
strong impression on John. 

The love evinced by Mrs. Joyce and David for one 
another reminded him of the affection that used to 
subsist between his own dear mother and himself; 
and then he was moved by the circumstance of the 
poor woman's goods being seized for rent, but above 
all he was affected by the mother's earnest entreaties 
that her son would try and gain the place ; and the 
piteous but tender look she cast on him as she spoke 
haunted John for hours afterwards. Then as he 
pursued his daily work with the awkward boy by his 
side, Mrs. Joyce's words, " perhaps he wonld teach 
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yon," recurred to him again and again. And then 
came the question he pat to himself, " Suppose I 
was to do so?" quickly followed by the answer, 
" and he might get the place and I should lose it." 

The situation in question was one that was par- 
ticolarly pleasant to John. There was a repose and 
quiet about it that was very delightfol, after the life 
so full of vanity and strife and contention which he 
had lately lived. All was peace and harmony. The 
heads of the house desired to promote the welfare of 
their servants, and they in their turn were careful 
of the interests of their master and mistresses. 
John's duties were easy of performance, and nearly 
every day there was time for him to work in the 
garden. This he liked, not only on account of his 
fondness for the occupation, but it kept him in health. 
His constitution required out-door exercise and fresh 
air, and of this he had been accustomed to a tolerable 
portion in both his other places, when driving out 
with his mistresses. 

If what was required in the family in which he 
was now living was a servant boy who thoroughly 
understood his business, and whose manners and 
address were good, John could feel little doubt but 
that a preference would be awarded him over the 
ignorant, uncouth lad who was on trial with him. 
&at such a one was wanted he was well aware, and 
also that it would take more training, and would 
require more patience to bring David up to the mark, 
than even Mrs. Temple, with all her fondness for 
education, could command. 

At the same time^ David was docile and good- 
tempered, and willing to learn, and if any one would 
teach him, and put lum in the right way of doing his 
business, there was no doubt but that he would get 
on, and John thought it not unlikely that he 
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might be preferred to himself. What made this 
appear probable to John, was the having observed 
on more occasions than one, that whenever David 
did anything that showed the least progress in his 
business, Mrs. Temple regarded him with more ap- 
probation than she ever bestowed on his own b^ 
endeavours to give satisfaction. 

John felt restless and unsettled all the day after 
Mrs. Joyce's visit to her son. 

At night he said his prayers with more attention 
than he had done for many months past, and he rose 
up after them calmer and more composed ; still he 
could not sleep, for a struggle was going on in his 
mind whether he should or should not assist David 
to become a better servant. It was in his power to 
help him forward very much, by instructing him in 
doing many things of which he had now no notion, 
or did very imperfectly. Then, on the other hand, 
by so doing he might throw himself out of a place 
he should be very glad to retain. It was not in his 
nature not to feel compassion for both mother and 
son, and he recalled to mind how thankful he him- 
self had been in his earlier days for any help that 
had been given him in learning what he was desirous 
of knowing. He remembered his mother's kind in- 
structions, the useful hints he had received from his 
sister and others, the leisure that had been afforded 
him to watch how raw lads were trained into shi^ 
and comeliness by the recruiting sergeant, and still 
later the advantage he had derived from living with 
so good a mistress as Mrs. William Anderson, not 
to say anything of the cook at " The Elms" wise 
counsels. 

In Mrs. Temple's reading that night had occurred 
the sacred precept, "As you would that others 
should do to you, do you even so to them." He 
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repeated these words to himself, and with them still 
on his lips he fell asleep. 

He woke early the next morning, and they re- 
curred again to his mind. He thought of the 
Sayionr's unspeakable loye ; living a life of poverty, 
without having even a place where to lay his head, 
and dying an agonizing death on the cross to secure 
the eternal happiness of sinners. And what has He 
asked in return ? That we should love one another, 
lend assistance where it is needed, and give of any- 
thing we have to bestow. 

" How little have I loved Jesus Christ ! '* exclaimed 
John, struck with a sudden feeling of contrition, 
" how little have I ever done to please Him I All 
my strivings to get on and do well have been for 
myself ; and where I have loved, it has been those 
who have loved me." Then he reflected, that though 
he had no money to give to assist his poorer fellow- 
creatures, he had it now in his power to help in a 
way that would be of far more value than any trifling 
ahns he could bestow. He could be of great assist- 
ance to his fellow servant boy, and if it should prove 
in the end that by so doing David got the nice place 
instead of himself, he should have the happy con- 
sciousness of having done what is right, and that his 
heavenly Father would not forsake him. 

With this good purpose constantly in view, John 
devoted himself to the improvement of David. He 
taught him to clean plate without scratching it, 
knives ^thout hacking them, boots and shoes without 
smearing them, to wash glasses so as to look bright, 
to fold table-linen in a proper manner, and a variety 
of other things which, however trifling they may 
appear to read of, were matters of no small im- 
portance to an ignorant cottage boy, who knew 
nothing of life beyond what was to ^^ ixx^\.^^(r^\sL 
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his own hnmble abode. Ent more tban all, John's 
chief pains were bestowed on making David more 
competent to wait at table, and for this purpose he 
would go with him to a room where they could be 
free from interruption, set out a number of plates 
and dishes, and practise David in removing or 
placing them ; first empty, then with water in l^em, 
that the lad might learn to move them without 
spilling their contents. David had a habit of lifting 
everything with both hands, and it was a long while 
before he could be broken of it. Even after part of 
several mornings had been devoted to this particular 
branch of instruction, John would often see his pupil 
lay both hands on his mistress's plate to remove it, 
though when alone he would use only one as desired: 
it seemed as though the boy's faculties were over- 
powered by the presence of his superiors. 

On the following Saturday, when Mr. Temple 
came home, he brought a friend with him to dinner, 
and John, desirous that David should appear to as 
much advantage as possible, put him forward when- 
ever he could, placing things that were called for in 
his hands, and giving him a friendly push forward. 
And when the lad had to change a plate he followed 
close after him, and caught one of the outstretched 
arms, and held it back while the other performed the 
necessary office, and this he did so quietly, that no 
one of the company was aware of it. On David 
himself it produced a very good effect, for it broke 
the spell, and this awkward habit was overcoioe. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

David was very ihankftil to John for all the good 
msimctiofii he gave him ; and John on his side felt 
interested in the improvement of the rough lad, and 
wonld have been glad to promote his well-doing in 
other matters besides the duties of his place. One 
Simday morning, when the two boys were preparing 
for church, John asked David if he could read. 
David seemed a little surprised at the question, and 
opening his prayer-book, began quickly to mark the 
different parts of the service with slips of paper, 
wetting his thumb or finger as he turned over the 
leaves in his haste to find the places. 

"What do you do that for?" said John; "it is 
a nasty trick, and makes your book dirty." 

" I can't turn over the leaves without I wet my 
finger," replied David ; *^ don't you ?" 

" I should like to know what my schoolmaster 
would have said to me if I had ever done such a 
thing," exclaimed John. " It is all habit, and the 
right way is as easy as the wrong, if you take a 
Httle trouble at first. Besides, as mother used to 
say, by often wetting the comers, the paper gets 
rotten, and the edges tear off, and the book looks 
shabby." 

" Well, I will try and not do it any more," said 
David ; " but what made you think I could not 
read ?" 

" I win tell you," said John ; " every time you and 
I have been to church we have sat together, and I 
never once heard you utter a single response, or 
once say Amen." 

h2 
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"Ought I?" inquired David; "I don't think 
mother ever told me to do so." 

"Perhaps she does not do it herself," said John; 
" it is quite surprising how many people, and good 
people too, will attend at church, and act as though 
it was private, not public worship. My mother used 
to say, that if we did not take part in the service, 
we might expect that our share of benefit from it 
would be less. And look here what is written; 
perhaps you can't read this kind of print, but persons 
are desired to repeat the answers in an audible 
voice." 

"What is the meaning of audible?" asked 
David. 

" It means that what you say must be distinctly 
heard," replied John. " Now, you must speak out 
to-day, not so loud though as to disturb others, but 
so as to show that you are taking an active part in 
what is going on, and are all attention." 

When any company called, it was John's business 
to answer the door, at the same time David was 
ordered to come forward in case he was wanted. 
One day when the boys were in the dining-room, 
about to clear away the dessert, a lady arrived to 
speak to Mrs. Temple on a little business, and the 
dtawing-room happening just then not to be in a fit 
state for any one to be shown into, John was de- 
sired to go and ask the lady to walk into the dining- 
room. Mrs. Temple, in the meantime, hastily put 
the plates and dishes together, and pushing them 
towards David, said, 

" These are done with now, take them away to 
wash ; but be careful of the fruit-dishes, as one, I 
perceive, is cracked." 

John was detained a little while to do something 
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or other for his mistress, and when he joined David 
to assist in " clearing up," the boy called out gaily, 

" Here is something nice for you I " and he 
showed a dozen fine French plums; "you shall 
have six, and I will have six.*' 

" Where did you get them from ?" asked John. 

" I found them mixed up with some paper in the 
dirty dishes mistress told me to take away and 
wash." 

" She did not know these plums were left in the 
dish, I am sure," said John. 

" Don't you think she did ?" said David. 

" No ; the lady coming in, mistress put the 
things together hastily, and no doubt forgot the 
plums. Now do you put them in a plate, and when 
the visitor is gone, carry them in to your mistress." 

"I will," said David, rather reluctantly, "if you 
really think we ought not to eat them." 

" The plums are not yours, and it would not be 
honest in you to keep them," said John. 

" I am sure," cried David, " I never thought 
about doing anything dishonest. Mother fbld me 
to be sure and mind about that. But these plums, 
I thought, was such a little thing to mind about." 

" Little or large," said John, " it is a servant's 
duty to be strictly honest. Betsey, that is my sister, 
said that her schoolmistress, when she was talking 
to those girls who were going to service, bid them 
never take even a pin that was not their own. And 
boys have just the same need to be careful even in 
the most trifling things." 

David's notions of honesty were as rough as the 
rest of his character. On no account would he have 
taken anything that was not his own ; but of that 
nicer feeling which seeks to restore what is lost to 
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its rightfal owner, lie had no idea, at least not as 
regaided little things. What John had said on the 
subject seemed to open to him a new view of the 
matter, and for the future he acted in accordance 
with what he had heard. 

He was now quite willing to give up the little 
treat he had promised himself, and as soon as the 
visitor had departed, following John's advice, he 
carried the plums to his mistress. 

Mrs. Temple was quite pleased at this instance of 
scrupulous honesty in the boy, and greatly com- 
mended him. David felt the praise he received was 
due to another, and said it was John who had bid 
him bring the plums to her, and owned that if he 
had not done so he should have eaten them. 

Mrs. Temple told David that he did right to tell 
the truth and not to take merit that belonged to 
another ; at the same time, she thought it a good 
feature in his character to have spoken out as 
he had done. ' 

It was very evident that the boy was greatly altered 
for the better since he first came to Mrs. Temple's. 

A day or two before the month of trial was up, 
his mistress said to him, 

" You arc very much improved of late ; getting 
on quite well I how is it that " 

" Oh I it is John's doing I" cried David, in his 
delight at this praise, abruptly interrupting Mrs. 
Temple. " It is all John's doing. I knew he could 
make a servant of me if he would ; and he has been 
so kind, ma'am, you can't think the pains he has 
taken." 

As the time drew near for the important decision 
to take place, as to whether John or David was to 
remain as servant boy in the Temple family, both 
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boys became very anxioiis and excited on the sob- 
ject. Both were yery desiroua of remaming, and at 
the same time both felt very doubtful on whom the 
choice would falL Dayid did not hesitate to say 
that he thought John must get the situation, '* he 
was so much the cleverest, and he knew his business 
BO mudi the best, that he required very little telling ; 
while he knew that he himself was still awkward, 
and needed a great deal more teaching before he 
could perform '^^ duties thoroughly, but," added he, 
"if mistress should keep me I should be so glad 1 
Oh ! it would be such a fine thing for mother and 
all of us 1 I should be able to buy mother a warm 
doak for the winter, and baby a pair of shoes." 

At last the important day arrived, and all hopes 
and conjectures were put an end to by Mrs. Temple 
amiouncing that her decision was made. Her choice 
fell on — David. It will be right to assign the reasons 
for a choice that might otherwise appear extraordi- 
nary ; the preferring to retain, in a gentleman's 
family, a rough boy hitherto ignorant of all a servant's 
duties, to one who had been well trained and was 
capable of performing, in a very creditable manner, 
all that was requisite in such a situation. There 
were two reasons that mainly influenced Mrs. Temple 
in the decision she made in David's favour. The 
first was that his mother was a very poor, hardwork- 
ing woman, and the lady considered that by taking a 
stout growing lad out of the family into her service, 
she was conferring an essential benefit on Mrs. Joyce. 
Mrs. Temple's other motive was that David still 
wanted a great deal of training and educating to fit 
him for his place, and would thus afford her ample 
scope for an occupation she liked. Had she retained 
John, there would have been very little for her to do 
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in this way, for he had abeadj heen so well tanght 
that there would have been little more for her to do 
than to give her orders and see they were obeyed. 

When Mrs. Temple told John that he was to go, 
he could hardly restrain his tears, and his Yoice w- 
tered so that he conld with difficulty speak. Mrs. 
Temple was quite surprised to find him thus moyed, 
and kindly said that she had no idea he was so 
anxious to remain. 

" I thought," continued she, " that you were tak- 
ing great pains with David in order that he mighk 
be rendered fit to obtain this place." 

" I helped David forward," replied John, strug- 
gling to speak with composure, '' because I thought 
it was my duty to do so." 

" That was very kind of you," said Mrs. Temple, 
^' it shows a good heart. As regards your conduct 
during the month I have had you on trial, you have 
behaved very well, and I think favourably of your 
character. You are willing and obliging, and are 
well acquainted with the customary work of a ser- 
vant boy, and I have no doubt you will readily get 
another place, and one, perhaps, that would suit yon 
better than this, for we keep very little company, 
and there is not much opportunity of seeing anything 
of the world." 

" I don't want a better place than this," said 
John, in a choking voice. 

" If we wanted two servant boys," said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, " I should be glad to have you live here ; but 
poor David, if I do not keep him, I am afraid he 
would have but little chance of getting another 
situation." 

Mrs. Temple then told John that he was welcome 
to remain till he could hear of a place, and that she 
would give him a good character. 
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The faYonrable opinion of him which Mrs. Temple 
expressed, and the allowing him to remain till he 
got another situation, softened John's regret at going 
away. He began immediately to look oat for a 
place ; bat thoagh he was diligent in his search, ten 
days passed and nothing appeared in yiew, and he 
became aneasy at the idea of encroaching so long on 
Mrs. Temple's kindness. She bid him not concern 
himself on that accoant, for he was qaite welcome to 
stop till he was saited. John evinced his gratitude 
by continuing his instructions to David, who on his 
side did all he could to profit by them. 

At the end of about a fortnight, it was just after 
post-time, John was summoned into the drawing- 
room to speak to Mrs. Temple. 

'^ I have good news for you," said she as John 
came in; "I have got a letter from my brother, 
Mr. Vernon, who inquires if I can recommend him a 
boy who has been under a footman, and can wait at 
table. He resides about thirty miles from here ; the 
family is not large, but a good deal of company is 
kept, and a quick, active servant boy is required. 
Shall you like to go? you will find my brother a 
good master, and if you behave as you have done 
here, I think you will suit very well." 

There could be no doubt about John's being ready 
to accept the offered place at Mr. Vernon's. The 
gentleman was written to, and arrangements were 
made, and in due time John was established to begin 
life again in a fresh abode, and with a new master 
and mistress, and with fellow-servants who were 
strangers to him. 

However, he was not destined to remain here long, 
for just as he was beginning to feel settled, and was 
learning to esteem the family, and to be sociable 
with the servants, Mr. Vernon was appointed by 
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Goyernment to a consulship abroad, and the esta- 
blishment was broken np. 

John considered this event yery unfortunate for 
him, for, besides losing a situation he liked, the cha- 
racter he could take with him from his two last 
places was so yerj short that he feared it would be 
against him whereyer he offered himself for service. 

He ventured to tell his trouble to his master, and 
he, notwithstanding that he was very much occupied 
with his own affairs, kindly entered into the matter. 
He informed the boy that there was still a little time 
remaining before all must leave, and that he had his 
full permission to look out for a place ; and that in 
case he himself should be gone away before one was 
found, he would give him a letter containing the 
character he had received with him from Mrs. Tem- 
ple, and at the same time state " why the servant 
boy had remained so short a time in the service of 
Mr. Vernon." 

This was very consolatory to John, and though he 
did not succeed in getting a place before Mr. Vernon 
took his departure, the letter he kindly wrote and 
gave to John proved an all-sufficient recommenda- 
tion to a gentleman who was on the look-out for a 
page to attend upon his wife. This gentleman, 
whose name was Chester, having satisfied himself, 
by inquiring of Mrs. Temple, that Mr. Vernon did 
write the letter, hired John. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 



John considered himself very fortunate in bdng 
Qo soon again, and with so little difficulty, settled in 
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another seryice. Bat any one who knew him, and 
wished him well, would have felt deeply concerned 
that he should have entered Mr. Chester's family. 
Ihe boy, in his eagerness for a re-engagement, was 
tt no pains to inquire the character of his employer, 
or what sort of place it was. Indeed, he neyer 
thought of doing so. He forgot that his mother 
had said that with her consent her son should never 
serve persons who were not religious, and who had 
no care for the spiritual welfare of their domestics. 

Mr. Chester^s time and thoughts were engrossed 
by his favourite pursuit, which was horse-racing. 
He spared no expense nor trouble in procuring fine 
animals and training them for the sport. He was a 
man of large fortune, and in following the amusement 
he delighted in he was frequently away from home. 
But wherever he was, whether abroad or at Milwood 
Hall — the name of his seat, — the stable-yard was 
constantly thronged with a set of men, who, though 
not wholly idle, had a great deal of unemployed 
time on their hands. There were grooms, helpers, 
stable-boys, always on the spot, and hither were 
often drawn for a pleasant lounge, the butler and 
footman; and here too after a time came John, 
following instead of avoiding bad example. 

Neither were the maid-servants of a sort to do 
a young boy any good, for they were careless and 
wasteful, and their thoughts seemed to i-un on* 
little else than dress and finery. 

John, as has been already stated, was hired as 
lady's page, but he saw very little of his mistress. 
She was a great invalid, and liked being waited upon 
chiefly by her own maid; so that the boy, except 
carrying up notes and letters, and conveying mes- 
sages, often passed whole days together without any 
olfier employment in the lady's service. As to the 
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house work, which occnpied him in his other sitaa- 
tions, he frequently did but little of it, or avoided it 
altogether. There was always some man or boy 
about, who cleaned boots, shoes, and knives, or some 
kitchen assistant who undertook the polishing of 
glasses and washing decanters. 

Mrs. Chester's medical attendant wished her to 
be as much as possible in the open air ; and for this 
purpose when the day was fine, or when she felt 
equal to the exertion, she drove out in her pony 
phaeton ; and at these times John was her attendant, 
she preferring him to one of the men-servants. She 
had ascertained that John could drive well, and she 
was not timid in a carriage. Still Mr. Chester did 
not think proper to trust his lady to John's coach- 
manship without first making trial himself of the 
boy's skill. For this purpose Mr. Chester took 
John out with him two or three times when he had 
calls to make in the neighbourhood, and let him 
drive the lady's pony phaeton. The boy acquitted 
himself perfectly to his master's satisfaction ; more 
than that, indeed, for one morning, passing through 
a large town, on market-day, John threaded las 
way so dexterously among carts and vans, and car- 
riages of various descriptions, that he called forth 
great praise from Mr. Chester, who not only de- 
lighted in horses, but derived much pleasure from 
seeing them well managed. 

John was much elated by his master's commenda- 
tion ; but unfortunately it roused up his old foible — 
vanity ; and in his desire to show off and be admired 
he drew upon himself, in more instances than one, 
unpleasant consequences. 

It so happened that several weeks elapsed before 
his services were required to drive out his mistress. 
He was getting impatient, when one fine day he re- 
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ceiyed orders to have himself and the phaeton in 
leadiness to attend upon her. 

Among the occupants of the stable-yard was a 
youth who regarded John with jealous eyes, in con- 
sequence of his having superseded him. Blake, that 
was his name, had been for a short time in the same 
capacity as John, namely, page to Mrs. Chester ; but 
that lady not liking him, besides considering him 
too old for the situation, he was dismissed, and his 
place filled by John. He was still in service at Mil- 
wood Hall, for Mr. Chester, considering that the lad 
had some good points about him respecting horses, 
retained him, and appointed him one of the helpers 
in the stable. By this fall in position Blake con- 
sidered himself degraded, and was not inclined to 
look with favourable eyes upon him who had sup- 
planted him with his mistress. From time to time 
he made unpleasant jeering remarks to John, which, 
as John was not conscious of deserving, he con- 
sidered unpleasant, and excited in him a wish to 
triumph over the jealous lad — a feeling that he 
certainly would never else have experienced. 

Blake was by when the order came for John to be 
prepared to drive Mrs. Chester out ; and when all 
was ready, and the page with whip in hand, his 
white gloves on, and his trim attire neatly adjusted, 
was standing beside the phaeton, watehing the clock 
for the moment to arrive that he was to repair to 
the hall door, the envious lad came up, and setting 
his arms akimbo, burst out into a mocking laugh and 
exclaimed : 

" What, you, master page, going to drive ! I 
hope Mrs. Chester has insured her neck : better trust 
to a baby in leading-strings : you can't drive !" 

** Can't I?" said John, springing into the phae- 
ton ; " come and see/' and he t\mi<^ mV^ «» libx%<^ 
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courtyard adjoining, and putting the ponies into a 
brisk trot, drove several times up and down beside a 
wall, keeping so close to it that the wheels were not 
more than an inch or two from it, never swerving in 
the smallest degree from that position. And then 
each turn was made on the least possible piece of 
ground, evincing a skill in coachmanship that hardlj 
could be surpassed. ' Several of the men who were 
looking on broke forth into loud exclamations of 
approval at his feats. 

<^ Well done 1 capital 1" said they, and clapped 
their hands. 

John was all delight, and calling to mind his 
master^s praise, he grew quite excited, and urging 
the ponies to a still quicker pace, turned a trium- 
phant smile on Blake, and was in the act of raising 
his hat in mock humility to him, when a man who 
was ignorant of what was passing in the courtyard, 
issued from one of the out-buildings to shake a 
horsecloth. The ponies passing at the moment took 
fright, dashed across the way, and before John could 
recover his command of them they rushed past an 
open door, the projecting bar of which drew a long 
and deep scratch on one of the highly polished panels 
of the carriage. 

John was quite dismayed at the accident, and ex- 
ceedingly sorry for the mischief he had done. 

" It has taken the shine out of you at any rate," 
said Blake, with ill-concealed satisfaction at tbiB 
mortifying termination to John's exploits. 

" You had loosened your hold of your horses," 
said the old coachman ; " you had not got them well 
in hand. It never does, in diiving, to be a moment 
off your guard." 

" True," said John ; and thoroughly humbled he 
ivoyQ round to the liiaAi doox . Hx . ^sid Mrs. Chester 
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were already there, and John, getting down, pointed 
ontto his master the sad blemish on the phaeton 
of which he had been the canse. Expressing his 
great regret, he was proceeding to explain how the 
accident had happened, when Mr. Chester, whose 
fiionghts were occupied by some approaching races, 
cut him short, saying : 

" Send it (the phaeton) to the coachmaker's when 
it is done with to-day." 

As to Mrs. Chester, she was much too intent upon 
fhe arrangement of her cushions and her wraps, to 
pay any attention to the external appearance of her 
carriage ; and when at last she was settled to her 
satisfaction, she bid John drive on, which he did, 
greatly relieved to find that so little importance was 
attached to a circumstance which he imagined would 
have drawn upon himself great displeasure. 

But it was not thus lightly that his accident was 
Buffered to pass off in another quarter. It afforded 
a never-ending subject for Blake's taunts and ridi- 
cule ; till at last John lost all temper, and declared 
that if he did not desist from such aggravating be- 
liaviour, he would give him a sound thrashing. This 
threat had the desired effect of silencing the ill- 
mannered youth ; for though Blake was much the 
elder of the two, he was slight and weakly made in 
comparison with John, and he had no fancy to risk 
an encounter with one who he felt sure would soon 
overpower him. But though compelled to abstain 
from annoying language, his ill-feeling towards John 
suffered no abatement, as will presently appear. 

John's love of exercise made him desirous of more 
occupation in the open air than was afforded by the 
occasional drives with Mrs. Chester. Often as he 
stood watching the grooms as they led the different 
horses from l£e stables away to exercise, he longed 
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to have a share in that employment, and at last the 
wish became so strong that he applied to one of tin 
men to know if it could be gratified. The gioom 
whom John asked to grant him this &YO!ir was a 
good-natured man, but on hearing that the page had 
never been on a horse's back, he shook his head, 
and said that, '< Master was so very particular, be 
should not like to trust none of his cfiMt to a di^ 
who knew nothing about riding." 

John replied that he could learn to ride, and urged 
the groom to teach him so earnestly, that at last the 
man consented, and placing the boy on a quiet horse, 
took him along with him several mornings when he 
himself was airing one of the racers. John was aa 
apt pupil, and the instruction he received so good, 
that before long he was trusted to ride oat with the 
men when they went to exercise the horses. 

It had been a favourite taunt of Blake's to JohS) 
that he had never been on a horse, and that he could 
not sit one ; and now that he found that the lad 
could not only ride, but had been praised for his 
horsemanship, he was much displeased, and con- 
sidered how he could mortify John respecting his 
new acquirement. 

Blake was a good rider, and it often fell to his lot 
to exercise any horse whose high spirit sometimes 
rendered it difficult to manage. One day, mounted 
on a horse of this description called Dart, he, mtk 
another groom and John, were riding on a common 
not far from, the Hall. After gidloping several 
times up and down the level turf, Blake pulled hia 
horse in beside John, and amused himself by making 
it curvet and caper, and then, by some particular 
touch, caused the animal to kick and plunge. Sooth- 
ing the horse again into quiet, he said with a 
to John: 
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" It would have frightened you out of your life 
had yon been on my horse jnst now ; or more likely 
you would have been sent to the ground the first 
phmge. You must be tied on if they ever attempt 
to set you on an animal like this." 

John, who from haying only been on steady horses, 
rode boldly, and imagined himself to be an expert 
horseman, did not at all relish these remarks ; and 
on their being repeated, he answered sharply : 

<< I am quite as good a rider as you, and can sit 
any horse as well." 

This answer, together with the manner in which 
it was uttered, caused Blake a fit of laughter, 
whicli made John still more angry, and incited him 
to say: 

" If you will get off, I will mount that horse 
directly ; and you shall see how well I will sit him, 
however he may kick and plunge." 

This was exactly what Blake wanted ; he was de- 
sirous, by undervaluing John's skill as a horseman, 
to induce him to make this proposal, in order that 
he might be a witness to &e other's discomfort, 
feeling sure that no inexperienced rider could manage 
a horse of so high a spirit as the one he himself was 
upon. Still Blake, fearing the groom, who was of 
the party, might object to such a trial of skill on 
John's part being made, refused the page's request 
then, but lowering his voice so as not to be over- 
heard by the other man, said : 

" Not to-day ; when we are out to-morrow you 
shall ride this horse." 

Accordingly, on the morrow, when the two youths 
went out to exercise the horses, Blake having 
managed that they should go alone, a change was 
made. Blake got on John's quiet steed, and John 
mounted the spirited animal from wl:i\e\i \^^ <^^^t 
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had descended. For some little time they proceeded 
steadily along — John wholly devoid of fear, and 
proud to be on so noble an animal as Dart ; while 
Blake, intent on mischief, was meditating how and 
when to put the horse on its mettle, so as to give 
his inexperienced rider a thorough fright, if not to 
unseat lum. 

On reaching the far end of the common, the ndeiB 
encountered a party of ladies, who, struck with the 
beauty of the horse on which John was mounted, 
stopped to look at it. John, feeling no doubt, as he 
was carrying himself after the manner he had ob- 
served in dragoons, that he came in for a full share 
of their admiration, drew himself still more upright 
with an air of great self-satisfaction. This gesture 
was not lost upon Blake ; and inwardly laughing at 
the lad's vanity, he availed himself of it the more 
readily to put his project in execution. 

"Upon my word," said he, "you have quite a 
military air on horseback; those ladies were quite 
struck with you. I should not wonder that you could 
manage Dart perfectly well, even if he did throw up 
his legs a little higher than usual." 

" Is it after the fashion of dragoons ?" said John, 
pleased and flattered, and not in the least doubting 
the speaker's sincerity. 

" I declare," continued Blake, " the ladies are 
looking after you. Come, let us have a gallop, and 
you can show off a little more. Now, wheel round." 
And as John drew the bridle to turn his horse, 
Blake, unseen by his companion, touched Dart with 
his whip in a way the high spirited animal neyer 
could bear, and which made him instantly kick and 
plunge ; and poor John, wholly imprepared for such 
behaviour on the part of the horse, was thrown with 
violence to the ground. 
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Blake burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
" So that is the way the dragoons sit their horses ! 
Ha, ha, ha !" cried he. 

Bat John lay motionless on the ground, and Blake, 
beginning to think that he had perhaps carried his 
"joke" a little too far, got down from his horse, and 
bending over the boy, asked if he was hurt. 

" Yes," faintly replied John. 

'' Not much, I dare say," said Blake, relieved to 
hear the prostrate lad speak. " Come, get up," con- 
tinued he ; " don't sham." 

This unfeeling speech roused John's energies, and 
assisted by Blake he got upon his legs. 

<< My arm is broken," said John, as the useless 
limb hung down by his side. 

'' Not a bit of it," said Blake, passing his hand 
along John's arm ; " your arm is safe enough. You 
have hurt your wrist, perhaps," continued he, as the 
injured boy shrunk from his companion's rough 
touch. 

" We will soon have your wrist put all right," 
said Blake ; " but I must be off after Dart ; he has 
galloped home, no doubt. Master would be in a fine 
rage if anything happened to him ; he is such a fa- 
vourite." So saying, the unfeeling youth mounted 
his horse, and rode off towards the Hall, leaving 
John to follow after as well as he was able. 

Mr. Chester had been passing some time that 
same morning in and about the stables ; and when 
his valuable horse Dart came rushing along, chafed 
and fretted, without a rider, he was considerably 
alarmed lest anything wrong had befallen it; and 
when a few minutes s^er Bl^e rode into the yard, 
he eagerly inquired, 

" What is the matter ?" 

" Nothing is the matter with t\iQT[iOi^^^ «a>^ «cl- 
k2 
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swered Blake. ''It is only that he did not like 
John's management of him, so he threw him." 

" And where is the boy?" asked Mr. Blake. 

" Comin' on, sir," replied the youth ; " following 
behind." 

" What do you mean," said Mr. Chester, angrily, 
<< by putting a boy like John, who I am told never 
rode till he came here, on to a high-spirited horse 
like Dart ? You knew my orders, that no one but 
an experienced rider should mount him." 

'' John thinks himself such a one, sir," replied 
Blake, in a somewhat hesitating manner. 

" But you did not think so," replied Mr. Chester, 
greatly displeased ; " you knew better, and knew my 
orders, though the boy did not. You shall leave my 
service instantly. My horses are much too valuable 
for such as you to play pranks with." 

Blake began a loud blubbering cry, and begged 
his master's forgiveness ; and he was still entreating 
for pardon when John, with pale and downcast looks, 
returned, and hearing Mr. Chester's determination, 
begged that Blake might be excused, declaring it 
was entirely his own fault in insisting that he could 
manage Dart. 

This was generous behaviour on John's part, for 
he was not without a suspicion that in some way or 
other Blake had caused the horse to throw him. 

John was in great pain, and his wrist was fright- 
fully swollen. Mr. Chester ordered him in, and 
desired that medical assistance should be imme- 
diately sent for. 

Besides a dislocation of the wrist, John had been 
severely bruised ; and after the doctor had done all 
that was required in the first instance, he ordered 
the boy to be kept in bed for above a week. During 
that time John had pVent^ oildsva^ ta reflect on the 
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foolish vanity which had caused all his suffering; 
and he made many good resolutions, never again to 
be blinded to his own defects, or to his want of 
knowledge by flattering speeches. It was not a 
small aggravation, either, of his painful state, that 
though Blake had been forgiven and allowed to re- 
tain his place through his mediation, the ungrateful 
youth never once came near him to ask how he was, 
or inquire if he could render him any little service. 
And furthermore, except the visits of the doctor, and 
the attendance necessary upon a sick person which 
was afforded him, he saw no one. None of the 
servants, nor any one of all the men with whom he 
used to be in daily intercourse in the stable-yard, 
ever entered his room to say " How are you ?" or 
utter one word of sympathy or kindness. 

Thus circumstanced, the companionship of his 
sister would have been most valuable ; but he was 
aware that she could not leave her mistress ; neither 
did he like the idea of bringing her a long distance, 
which would be attended with much expense. His 
own money he concluded he should want to dis- 
charge the doctor's bill. But in this expectation he 
was mistaken ; for Mr. Chester always paid for any 
medical assistance required by his servants. 

When at length John quitted his bed, and was 
able again to move about, his time stiQ passed 
heavily, for he suffered a good deal of pain, and a 
degree of fever that hung about him made him rest- 
less. After he had spent a portion of the day in 
reading, he felt a desire for some other employ- 
ment, and often experienced a strong wish to have 
some one to talk to. This want, by no means an 
unnatural one, that of having a little companionship, 
led him to seek the society of the stable-yard ; un- 
fortunately there was no better to be found ^k^x^ 
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he was now Hying. He neither liked nor approved 
of the men there, especially after thdr total neglect 
of him ; hut he knew that he should derive a little 
amusement from what went forward among them. 
During the time he was confined to his room, he had 
reflected a good deal upon the sort of characters 
among whom he had heen thrown, and he could not 
hut own to himself that their conversation and ex- 
ample were producing anything but a good effect 
upon him. His sense of right and wrong was not 
80 powerful as it had once been ; and the oaths and 
bad language which had at first shocked and revolted 
him, he had learned to hear almost with indifference. 
His conscience grew troubled, and he almost made 
up his mind to leave his place as soon as ever he was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to do so. 

But with returning health came self-confidence; 
and he said to himself, " why should I throw myself 
out of a good situation, because my fellow-servants 
are not all that they should be ? I have no occasion to 
follow their example. Surely I am strong enough in 
my principles not to go wrong because others do. It 
might be long before I got such another easy place- 
no, I will stay." 

There could not have been a better proof that 
John's reasoning was wrongs than his desiring to 
remain in a place where there was little to do, for 
his was a nature that required plenty of work in 
order to make him feel happy. From the time of 
his first coming to Millwood Hall, up to the present 
day, real happiness had been unknown to him. The 
idle life he led made him listless and dissatisfied; 
though at the same time he was unconscious of what 
gave rise to the uncomfortable feelings with which 
he was oppressed. 
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CHAPTEK XVIIL 

^ 

When John returned to the stable-yard after his 
forced absence, he found a new visitor there, who was 
none other than Master Lionel Chester, the son and 
heir of the family, who had been away from home 
for some time on a visit to his grandmamma. He 
was a stout well-grown child, of between five and six 
years of age, with a resolute will which was never 
more strongly displayed than in insisting upon his 
nurse's bringing him every day to his favourite 
haunt — ^the stable-yard. The child had a passionate 
love of horses, and he ran in and out among them, 
passing under their bodies and clinging round their 
legs in the most fearless manner imaginable. On 
first perceiving John, the little boy appeared to take 
a fancy to him, and went to him and took up a small 
silky-haired spaniel, a pet he always brought with 
him, to show ttie lad. He observed that John wore 
his arm in a sling, and inquired how he had hurt it. 

John replied that the injury had been caused by a 
fall from a horse. 

" Why, what a spoony you must be," exclaimed 
the child, " to let a horse throw you I Papa says he 
wonld not own me for his son if I ever let such a 
thing happen to me." 

This speech was received with roars of laughter by 
the men who were standing about, while John ap- 
peared surprised and shocked. 

All that the child said is not written down, for, 
sad to relate, a wicked expression was used with the 
word spoony, and this it was that caused such merri- 
ment among the godless throng who heard it. 
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Instead of being filled with horror at sach language 
proceeding from infant lips, they applauded the little 
boy, calling him a " fine fellow," " a brick," and va- 
rious other cant names betokening their vulgar ad- 
miration of him. The child meanwhile strutted about, 
chattering and playing with the men, and picking 
up their slang phrases, and far worse, learning the 
blasphemous words with which they interspersed 
their talk. And as this went on day after day, John 
became really unhappy about it. He remembered 
how his mother had cautioned hun, when a little 
child, about using words improper, and inspiring him 
with a dread of the fearful consequences attendant 
upon doing so. She told him of the day of judg- 
ment, that awful day when every one, child or grown- 
up person, would be called to account for every "idle 
word" they had spoken. Here, he thought, was a 
little human being, an heir to everlasting Ufe, grow- 
ing corrupt without any helping hand being stretched 
out to save him from perdition. Could his parents, 
John reflected, possibly know of the peril to their 
child's eternal welfare he was encountering? He 
thought it never could be that they were aware of 
it ;. and then came the wish to tell them of what was 
passing, but remembering what ill-success had at- 
tended his well-meant warning at Belmont, he shrank 
from the idea of interfering. Then again his con- 
science upbraided him for shrinking from a duty for 
fear of unpleasant consequences to himself. At last 
the thought struck him, that he would speak to the 
nurse, who always brought the child into the stable- 
yard, and waited there as long as it was his pleasure 
to remain. John was not very hopeful that he should 
do much good in that quarter, for the woman ap- 
peared to enjoy herself as much as her little mastre, 
idling her time and gossiping with the men ; still he 
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determined to make the attempt to open her eyes to 
the dangerous position in which her young charge 
was placed. It was of no avail ; at first, tihe nurse 
pud no attention to what John said, appearing not to 
catch his meaning, hut when she did, she first laughed 
and said the child was learning to he manly, and then 
that if he did pick up anything that was not quite 
right, he would " know better when he was older." 
John gravely reminded her of those words in the 
Bible, '^ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it," and 
was proceeding to tell her that the little boy's cha- 
racter was fast forming for evil, when she turned 
abruptly away, bidding him mind his own business, 
and not set up to teach his elders. 

Farther appeal to this woman would have been 
useless, but as John had a good point to gain he re- 
solved that if it was possible he would not give it up. 
His next attempt to get the child away from persons 
who were doing him so much harm was made upon 
the little boy himself. John's notion was to induce 
the young gentleman to go with himself into the 
fields, and by amusing him there to keep him away 
from the stable-yard. 

One fine morning, as soon as Master Chester 
made his appearance, and was rushing with his 
accustomed eagerness up to one of the stables, John 
met him and asked him whether he would not like 
to go and see the pretty flowers in the fields, and to 
gatiier primroses and violets. • But the child had not 
the least taste for rural pleasures, and cared nothing 
for flowers, and though John did his best to describe 
the beauties of nature, he could not excite any 
desire in his listener to witness them. 

The page was quite at a loss what to do, when 
seeing the little spaniel, who was jumping &bo^t ^ 
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attract the notice of her young master, he ex- 
daimed, 

" I wonder how Floss would like to go and hunt 
the rabbits in yonder field, and have a run down by 
the side of the wood, and get a peep at the squinelfi 
jumping from tree to tree ?" 

Here, at last, John was fortunate; he had hit 
npon a subject full of interest for the young gentle- 
man. Field-sports were as much to his tiuste as 
horses, and eagerly grasping the pagers hand, and 
calling Floss to follow, the child hastened out of the 
stable-yard and took his way to the adjacent mea- 
dows. Here the time passed rapidly away; the 
spaniel hxmted about, and the little boy ran and 
hallooed and jumped hither and thither in the fall 
exuberance of health and spirits. It appeared end- 
less amusement to him, the seeing Floss chasing the 
rabbits while he ran after her. Then he was de- 
lighted with watching the squirrels as they bounded 
from tree to tree ; and then with discovering birds' 
nests, while from time to time a lizard would be 
espied in the little stream that ran beside the wood. 
Even looking for snails' shells afforded amusement ; 
and John contrived with his lame hand to show how 
rush-baskets could be made to contain them. 

At first the nurse followed after the page and 
Master Chester, but finding the child was in safe 
hands, she left him to pursue his own gratification, 
while she returned to her amusing gossip in the 
stable-yard. 

Mr. Chester was very fond of his little boy, and 
when the child came into the drawing-room to see 
his parents, his father was entertained by listening 
to his son's rapturous accounts of the amusements 
the page had. been the means of procuring for him in 
the fields. John had long been in the habit of 
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taking Master Chester into the fields, yet it so 
happened that the page had scarcely seen his master 
since his accident. One morning, as Mr. Chester 
was on his way to the stahle, he encountered John, 
and asked him how he was. John replied that he 
was recovering from his accident as speedily as he 
oonld hope, at the same time he expressed his regret 
that he had heen so long without heing of any use 
in the establishment. 1^. Chester bid him not con- 
cern himself about that, adding that he had been 
very kind and obliging to his little boy. " Perhaps," 
continued the gentleman, smiling and pointing to 
John's arm, " you like playing the part of nurse- 
maid better tiian having anything to do with 
horses ?" 

This observation did not please John, for he was 
a manly, courageous lad, and he thought it implied 
that his master considered him efifeminate. Putting 
aside, however, any private feeling, he joyfully 
seized an opportunity he had long wished for, that 
of making Mr. Chester acquainted with what had 
occurred in the stable-yard respecting his young 
son. 

Looking steadily up into his master's face, John 
said, 

" I carried Master Chester, sir, off into the fields, 
that I might take him out of sight and hearing of 
Ihose who were doing him a great deal of harm, and 
from whom he was learning bad language and to— 
swear." 

John could not tell what effect this communication 
had upon his master, nor even if it was heard, for a 
favourite racer being led by at the moment, Mr. 
Chester's attention immediately became engrossed 
by it. But all doubts on the subject were soon re- 
moved from John's mind, for the little boy appeared 
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no more in the stable-yard, and on inquirmg ibe 
reason a few days afterwards, he learned tiiat Mastor 
Chester had been sent off to a preparatory school for 
young gentlemen, kept by some excellent ladies 
liying about thirty miles from Millwood Hall. John 
was rejoiced to learn this news, and he conld not 
help experiencing a feeling of considerable gratifica- 
tion, in thinking that most likely he had been the 
cause of removing the child from a situation so 
fraught with danger. 

In process of time John recovered the use of his 
hand, and he resumed his former trifling occupations, 
and drove his mistress out, and rode the horses to 
exercise as he had done before his accident. 

A time was now approaching that filled the whole 
establishment with excitement. Some important 
races were about to come off, and nothing was heaid 
among the men, from the master to the lowest man 
about the stables, but observations upon ''the 
favourite," what horses were to start for the cup, 
and who was likely to enter a more winning one thfui 
Mr. Chester's "Rainbow." A passion for betting 
seized every one, not only the master and his guests 
in the dining-room, but the men in the servants'-hall, 
the kitchen, and the stables ; even the maids were 
laying wagers of gloves and ribbons. John, who 
was unhappily too easily led astray, caught the in- 
fection, and talked as loudly as any one about what 
horse he should bet upon. He was not going to the 
races, and he had never seen any of the horses 
except his master's, which were entered to run, so 
that all he could know about them was gathered 
from the conversation of the men around. He was 
quite at a loss how to decide. It was no use to bet 
on " Rainbow," for all the men did that from feeling 
assured he would win. At last he was on the 
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point of fixing. A jockey in high repute, as a judge 
on those matters, happened to call to see the head 
groom, and after a short conversation with his friend, 
talked to John, and told him in a confidential 
whisper what horse he ought to bet upon, saying 
that he would win to a '^ dead certainty if he did/' 

The boy, glad to be thus advised, was on the point 
of laying down his money (his opponent was the 
head groom), when a look of intelligence passing 
between that man and the jockey excited his suspi- 
cion that he was going to be unfairly dealt with. It 
was the slightest possible gesture, but it did not 
escape John's notice, and having heard a great deal 
about trickery and cheating among sporting men, he 
drew back and said he would not bet at all. Upon 
further reflection it appeared strange to him that the 
jockey should have told him, a stranger, which ^horse 
would probably be the winner in preference to his 
friend, the head groom ; and he also called to mind 
the warning his mother had given him against wagers 
of any kind, which she said was only another kind 
of gambling, and exceedingly wrong. 

^ankful for his own escape, he turned his atten- 
tion to a simple country lad, with a wish to put him 
on his guard against sharpers, for such he felt con- 
vinced were the men who wanted to make him bet 
in order to win his money. The youth in question, 
Luke Bond by name, was employed about the pre- 
mises to fetch and carry, and do odd jobs, such as 
the other men thought beneath them. He was 
good-natured, but wholly inexperienced in the ways 
of the world. He had told John, with great glee, 
that he had a sovereign saved up out of his wages, 
and that he was going to give it to his mother for a 
purpose for which she was in great want of money. 
John, with much earnestness, cautioned Luke against 
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b«nxiig : ke kad seep the jockey and his friend fix 
their eyes vpoo the yoothf and he felt coiiTinoed 
they woold cndeanyar to get his money from him. 
J<:hzi had jist giren his warning when he was called 
aw:aT. And on his retain he was vexed to find that 
Luke had wagered his sorereignon a horse of whom 
the peer yoadh knew nothing. John r^retted the 
cxcnmstance. bat Lake was all confidence that he 
shookl win : ** and if I do, as I know I shall/' said 
he, ** I shall take mother two sovereigns instead of 
one!** 

The next day was ^'The Bace Day," and the next 
after that Lake was informed that ^< his horse had 
been beaten, and that he had lost his money." 

John foimd Lake weeping bitterly in a comer of 
(ne of the stables. ^^ All is over !" cried he, as Jdrn 
appeared. **CMi! that I had takoi yoor advice! 
My poor mother, it will break her heart when she 
hears I have no longer the sovereign I promised to 
give her ! She needed it for sach an important pur- 
pose." 

When Luke was a little more composed, John 
learned from him what the money was for. Mrs. 
Bond, Lcke^s mother, was a widow with a large 
fisamly of yomig children. She was a sickly woman, 
and she and her family depended for their subsistence 
almost entirely on her eldest son Thomas, who by 
his diligence and good conduct supplied the place of 
the father of the family. In an evU hour the yoong 
man was persuaded by a friend to accompany him to 
a public-house, to hear some marvellous tales of 
battles related by a recruiting sergeant. Thomas got 
excited by the histories, and was induced to drink, 
and being wholly unaccustomed to fermented liquors, 
his senses became confused, and before he was aware 
of it he was enlisted as a soldier. 
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This was a dreadful blow to the widow, and every 
means was exerted to raise money enough to pay for 
a substitute for Thomas. But this would have been 
wholly impossible if it had not been for Luke's pro- 
mised sovereign. This, with some small savings of 
Thomas's, and the disposal of some articles of furni- 
ture, afforded the requisite sum. Luke was to have 
gone that very day to carry his mother his money, 
his careful savings out of very low wages ; all now 
lost ^through folly. Instead of this, he must now go 
and tell her a sad tale. He shrunk from the errand, 
and entreated John to bear him company and assist 
in breaking the sad news to his sick and widowed 
mother. 

John kindly consented to this proposal, and having 
obtained leave to go out for an hour or two, the 
youths set out for Mrs. Bond's cottage. On their 
way Luke spoke of his late father. He had died in 
a (hrunken fit, he said, after having drawn shame and 
poverty on his family by a long course of intempe- 
rance. " It is his behaviour that has brought poor 
mother into such a low way," said he : " and now to 
think that Thomas, such a steady chap as he is, 
should have gone and got himself into such a scrape 
by drink ! Don't you, John, ever * follow after strong 
drink,' as the Bible says. It is the ruin of every- 
thing. I never touch a drop of strong, liquor of any 
sort, and please God to strengthen my resolution, I 
never will, except I am ill and the doctor orders it 
me. And Thomas says the same, and always did 
say so, till the unlucky night he went to hear about 
the battles, and got caught for a soldier." 

" Strong healthy lads like us don't want any stim- 
ulating drinks," said John ; " they only stupefy and 
hurt the stomach." 

John was prepared for a scene of distress when 
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Mrs. Bond should know that all her hope of retab- 
ing her eldest son at home was gone ; but he little 
expected to be a witness of such intense sorrow as 
was displayed by the widow. She literally shrieked 
in her grief when she first heard the sad news ; and 
then when she became rather calmer, she drew her 
little ones around her and mourned and wept over 
them, exclaiming from time to time, that their home, 
their food, their clothes and every comfort were lost 
to them for ever. And when Luke, who was hardly 
less concerned than herself, attempted to eomfort 
her, she turned from him saying, 

'^ This comes of horseracing and bad companions 1 
Could you not have kept yourself to yourself? you 
promised me you would." 

" Oh, mother !" exclaime4 Luke, " I am so very 
sorry I I will never go wrong again. !Do pray for- 
give me !" and the unhappy youth took his mother 
in his arms and pressed her to his heart. " I will 
be a comfort to you ; you shall have every farthing 
of my wages." 

" Poor Luke !" said his mother, won over by his 
kindness ; " you meant well, but you were always an 
ill-judging lad." 

During the latter part of the time that John was 
in the cottage, he retired to a table under the win- 
dow, and sat down by it that he might not seem to 
obtrude on the sorrow of the family. Before him 
lay a Bible, which he opened, and his eyes rested on 
the words, 

" Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again.*' 
Now John had a sovereign laid by, with which he 
had intended to make a long-wished-for purchase, 
namely, that of a strong compact box, with a patent 
lock, to hold his clothes and his small store of 
worldly goods. If he gave up this box, he migbt 
lend the money to tb.^ "Roii^^, «ltv^ ^t once bring 
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their trouble to an end, and restore them to comfort 
and happiness. He pat his hand in his pocket to 
ascertain if his sovereign was safe ; he had had it 
about him ever since the morning before the races, 
when he had taken it from the place where he 
always kept his money secure, to be ready to stake 
in a bet — a folly from which he had been mercifully 
preserved. " Perhaps," thought he, " the Great 
Disposer of events turned me from evil that I might 
have it in my power to do good to my fellow-crea- 
tures in distress." His resolution was taken, and 
calling Luke to him, he put the sovereign in the 
lad's hand, saying, 

<' Lend that to your mother, she is welcome to it 
for as long as she likes. I must be off myself directly, 
for the time we were to be away is just up, and do 
yon follow as fast as you can." He then hastened 
off, but the sound of Luke's joyous shout, and the 
merry laugh of the children, r'eached his ear as he 
hurried along. 

The following morning the servant boy was up 
early, and furnishing himself with a piece of wood, a 
hammer, and some nails, he repaired his old box ; 
and perhaps, in all his after life, he never passed a 
happier half hour than he did over his work, think- 
ing that by a sacrifice of his own gratification he 
had insured the comfort and happiness of a poor 
widow. 

'' Let every man do according as he is disposed in 
his heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver." 

" Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast 
much, give plenteously ; if thou hast little, do thy 
diligence gladly to give of that little ; for so gather- 
est thou liyself a good reward in the day of neces- 
Bily." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

At Christmas, or a Kttle before, John became 
sensible that a considerable change was taking place 
at Millwood Hall. A general dulness prevailed, no 
company arrived, the mistress kept close, the master 
made hurried visits back and forwards, and none 
of the preparation took place for passing that 
festive season in the true old English style of hospi- 
tality which hitherto had been customary. Presently 
several of the principal servants were discharged, 
carriages were sent away; and at last, to the as- 
tonishment of every one, the horses, without any re- 
serve, were sold ; the stable establishment was 
broken up, and the whole household put upon a plan 
of rigid economy. Even this was not all, for early in 
the year Millwood Hall was advertised for sale, and 
the few remaining servants, John among the number, 
had notice given them to leave their situation. 

Mr. Chester had ruined himself by his passion for 
horse-racing. He had for a considerable time past 
been experiencing heavy losses ; and at last, in a fit 
of desperation, he had staked the remnant of his 
fortune on a speculation which turned out ill, and 
he was deprived of everything he possessed, and 
there was nothing left for binn but to retire to an 
obscure dwelling, and live upon a small jointure of 
his wife's. Here he had leisure to repent of his ill- 
spent life, and bitterly did he regret his wasted 
powers and time ; the bad example he had set, and 
the utter carelessness he had shown as to the moral 
and religious welfare of his servants. One positive 
goody however, attended this gentleman's reverse of 
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fortune, and that was, his determination to educate 
his little son in habits far different from what had 
been his own; to teach the child that there were 
objects more worthy of his love than dogs and horses ; 
and pursuits infinitely better to follow than horse- 
racing and field sports. 

Our servant boy was again out of place. 

After the first regret at being thrown out of em- 
ployment, he experienced but little sorrow at quitting 
Millwood Hall. He had no attachment to his 
master and mistress, and none of his fellow-servants 
had inspired him with sentiments of regard or friend- 
ship ; and he had too much good sense not to be 
aware that in the situation he had lately filled his 
mind had degenerated, and his habits were forming 
finr indolence, or for a love of useless occupations. 

Mrs. Hartley had taught her son to practise self- 
axamination, and, however he might at times neglect 
this excellent mental exercise, he never failed to 
lecur to it on every important period of his life. 
V Finding himself at liberty, with a little cash in 
his pocket, he determined upon paying his sister a 
visit, for it was a long time since he had seen her, 
and he felt a strong wish to be with her again for . 
a little while. Betsey was now living in another 
place. The kind lady who had received the young 
girl into her service upon her mother's death was 
gone abroad for the benetit of her health. Betsey's 
present mistress was not an obliging person; and 
John, on arriving at the village of Hedgley, where 
she lived, found he could enjoy but very little 
of his sister's company. This being the case, he 
resolved upon passing one day of the short holiday 
he allowed himself in visiting his native place, which 
he felt a strong desire again to see. Hedgley was 
distant from Downton sixteen m\\ea, W\j \>i T\s«kJ^ 
o2 
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very early John contrived to reach the old town a 
little before noon. Passing quickly along High- 
street, and through Gross-street and Queen-street, 
not stopping to look at any of his favourite haunts, 
and only just glancing at the market-place, and up 
at the handsome church close to it, he made his way 
at once to the obscure street where stood the house 
in which his mother had lived, and in which he and 
his sister were bom. Arrived at it, he stopped, and, 
gazing earnestly outside, wished to enter ; and while 
he was debating whether he should be considered im- 
pertinent or not by the present occupier if he asked 
to do so, the door was opened by Mrs. Miller, its 
mistress. 

John touched his hat by way of apology at his 
apparent rudeness in standing staring in at another 
person's dwelling. 

Mrs. Miller, who had come forth expecting to see 
some one else, said,- 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought it was the 
squire's page come about the work, and he does not 
like to be kept waiting a moment at the door." 

John, who could hardly forbear a smile at this 
respectful mode of address, exclaimed that Downton 
was his native place, and that he had come to 
take a look at the house where his mother had 
lived. 

"'Mrs.. Hartley, you mean," said Mrs. Miller; 
" every one speaks well of her ; and you, then, are 
her son ? Walk in and welcome." 

John followed her in, and eagerly looked round 
upon each familiar object. All seemed just the 
same as when he went away ; the mantelpiece, the 
dresser with the shelves over it, the comer cupboard, 
the fireplace — all were unchanged. He looked 
tirou^h the window beside which his mother used 
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to sit at work, into the little garden beyond, which 
had been such a never-failing source of delight to 
his sister and himself. The arbour was still stand- 
ing, but the shrubs around had grown taller. The 
door was open at the foot of the stairs, and he 
thought how often he had climbed them, a happy 
careless child, to his bed, and how in later times he 
had crept up and down in fear and trembling, when 
his mother lay, as he dreaded, on her death-bed. 

Thoughts of his lost parent crowded on his mind 
— ^her tender love of him, her watchful care to guard 
him from evil, and her hopes and prayers that he 
should turn out well. He sat down and covered his 
face with his hands, and reflected whether if she 
were now in that room, and he was standing before 
her, she would approve of him, and call him as she 
had been used to do, her " good, innocent-minded 
boy." His conscience answered, "No." A bitter 
pang shot through his heart, and he uttered a half- 
suppressed groan. 

" You are thinking of your lost mother maybe," 
said Mrs. Miller, kindly. " I was like you once ; I 
felt just the same when I came home from my first 
service, and found my mother dead and gone. It is 
no use fretting ; our mothers are angels in heaven 
now ; and all we who are left have to do, is to try 
and follow them." Then producing a plain seed- 
cake, and cutting a slice, she offered it to John, 
telling him to eat it, and that it would do him good. 

John complied more out of a wish not to offend 
by a refusal, than from inclination. After a time he 
entered into conversation with the good woman, and 
made many inquiries respecting the neighbours, and 
other inhabitants of the place about whom he was 
interested. But above aU he was desirous of learn- 
ing some particulars regarding his former master 
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and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Andersdn. Concerning 
these last-named individuals, Mrs. Miller was lucidly 
well infonned. Mr. Anderson, she said, was so much 
respected for his honourable conduct at tlie time the 
bank stopped payment, that his affairs were now in 
a very good state ; fltill he did not live in so grand a 
house as the one he formerly occupied, but in a 
smaller one. " It is," said Mjps. Miller, " what my 
husband, who is a mason's foreman, calls a semi- 
detached house.'' 

"I understand," said John, "two houses only 
divided by a party wall, so that they look like one. 
And Mrs. Anderson, the mistress who used to be 
80 kind to me, how is she ?" 

" Better than she has been," replied Mrs. MiUer, 
" but I fear she is not strong. She is, however, very 
happy, and they have two sweet little children." 

John said he should very much like to call and 
see the family, if it would not be considered taking 
too great a liberty. Mrs. Miller said they (meaning 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson) were such kind people, she 
was sure they would not ; and, added she, " now I 
think of it, I heard last night that they are in want 
of a servant boy. You, I suppose, are in place 
now ?" 

John replied that he had just quitted a service, 
and was about to look out for another, and that he 
should like above all things to live again with Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson ; and, starting up, he bid Mrs. 
Miller good morning, with many thanks for her 
obliging behaviour, and took his way to Woodend, a 
little village about three miles from Downton, just 
beyond which was situated some houses called Rosa 
Place, at No. 1 of which the Andersons lived. 

As John was walking briskly along, a gentleman 
on horseback, whom he recognised as his former 
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nuMter, orertook him. The pago raised his hat, 
and bowing respectfully, Mr. ijiderson returned the 
«alatation, and was riding on, when something in 
John's appearance made him slacken his pace. 

" Good day, my lad," said the gentleman ; " have 
you travelled for to-day ? " 

"I came from Hedgley this morning, sir. I 
wanted to have a look at the old place, especially 
my mother's late dwelling. I perceive you do not 
remember me," said the boy, colouring deep with 
the pleasure of this meeting. " I am John Hartley, 
who used to live with you when you resided at the 
Ehns." 

" Oh ! John, is it you ?" exclaimed Mr. Anderson. 
" I thought you were some one I ought to remem- 
ber, but you are so grown I did not know you." 

" It is above two years since I lived with you, 
sir; I was then only fourteen, I am sixteen now. 
I have seen great changes since I last saw you, 
sir." 

" You mean, I suppose," returned Mr. Anderson, 
** that you have lived in several different places." 

" Yes, sir," replied John ; " and my poor mother, 
did you know that she was dead ?" 

" I heard the sad news," replied Mr. Anderson, 
" and I was sorry for it. How is your sister Betsey 7 
she was always a good girl." 

John answered to this obliging inquiry, and then 
asked after his former mistress, and added that he 
was on his way to call and inquire after her and the 
family, if it was not presuming too much. Mr. 
Anderson told the lad that his wife would be glad to 
flee him, and that he must stop and dine. 

On arriving at Rosa Place, he found the servants 
just sitting down to dinner, and joining them as 
desired, he enjoyed a hearty meal, and felt very 
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much refreshed. He was siill sitting at the table 
talking to the servants, when the kitchen door was 
pushed open, and a little boy abont three years old 
put his head in, and looking round, his eyes rested 
on John, to whom he said : 

<* When you have dined, come speak to mamma.'* 

John rose and followed the child into the parlonTy 
where Mrs. Anderson was sitting holding an infinnt 
on her lap. She received her former young servant 
very kindly ; and on her asking him with interest 
several questions about himself, he was led on to 
give her some account of the places where he had 
Uved, and a slight history of the masters and mis- 
tresses whom he had served. While he was still 
speaking, Mr. Anderson came in, and asked John, 
as he was out of place, and he himself in want of a 
servant boy, whether he would like a re-engagement. 
John replied that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure; and Mr. Anderson was proceeding to 
settle about wages when Mrs. Anderson interposed, 
saying : 

" I am afraid, John, that after having lived in 
such lively situations, and with such gay people as 
you have chiefly done since we parted with you, yott 
would find our place dull, and not altogether suited 
to your taste ; you had better take time to consider 
whether you would really like to live with us or 
not." 

John said he wanted no time for consideration, 
and declared that the only period in which he had 
felt really happy since he quitted the service of the 
Andersons, was the few weeks he had lived at Mrs. 
Temple's, and hers, he added, was far from a lively 
situation. He had scarcely finished speaking, when 
the child, William Anderson, said : 

"You stop." He had been standing with his 
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little cliin resting on his mamma's work-table op- 
posite to John, listening and looking at him all the 
time he had been talking. It is not likely that the 
little boy tmderstood much of what was said, but he 
was pleased with the expression of John's coun- 
tenance. Children are good judges on that point. 
John was yeiy fond of children, and however busy 
he was, or however much in haste, he was invariably 
kind and gentle with them. In this he had not 
much merit, owing to his great love for these little 
ones; but had he felt otherwise towards them, it 
was his duty to act as he did. 

Many servants are cross and impatient with the 
younger members of the families in which they live. 
This ought never to be. Grown-up persons should 
remember, when it happens that their tempers and 
patience are occasionally tried by children, that they 
themselves were once as young, and needed the care 
and gentle treatment through which they had grown 
up to be strong and vigorous. 

It was settled that John was to live at Bosa 
Place, and very happy he was in his old situation. 
He had employment to occupy several of his morn- 
ing hours ; he had time to work in the garden, and 
in the evening he had a little leisure to himself. 
He joined once more in family prayer, and listened 
with satisfaction to the short expositions of the 
Scriptures, which either his master or mistress read 
every night. John began to feel again as he had 
done in his earlier years, and he experienced that 
delightful sense of repose that is wont to arise 
from dwelling in a right-minded and orderly family. 

Little William was along with John a good deal. 
Mrs. Anderson having ascertained that her child 
would sustain no injiiry, and learn no bad words or 
ways from the servant boy, was glad to have the 
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nursemaid partly relieved of her care of him, as it 
esiabled her to devote more time to her mistress and 
the infant. This was desirable, as Mrs. Anderson was 
in delicate health. 

The little boy was very friendly with John; he 
Jtept with him when he was at work in the garden, 
and trotted in and ont the rooms beside him when 
he was dusting the pictures, rubbing the furniture, 
md puttmg things in order, as he always did when 
the housemaid had washing or ironing on hand. 

John was as well pleased as the child, whom he 
delighted to make happy. He put up a swing in the 
coadi-house for his '^ tiny master," as he called him, 
made him a little cart to drag stones and weeds 
about in, and constructed a few other playthings for 
him, which, though somewhat rough, gave great 
satisfaction to him whom they were meant to 
please. 

Early in the spring, Mrs. Anderson, who for 
some time had been out of health, became so 
seriously indisposed, that, iq obedience to the com- 
mand of her doctor, she left home for some weeks 
to try change of air. The two children and the 
nursemaid went with her. The housemaid had mar- 
ried and gone off a short time before, and her place 
was not to be filled till the return of the mistress of 
the family, so that all who were left in the house was 
the master, who was but little at home, John, and 
the cook, a grave elderly woman. 

The servant boy felt this change very much; 
especially he regretted the loss of the dear little 
boy whom he loved, as he often said, as if he had 
been his own brother. Time hung heavily on John's 
hands, and after a little while he could not but own 
to himself that he found his place very dull. He 
had plenty of leisure, and it would have been a fine 
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opportoniiy to have improved himself, if he had pos- 
sessed the energy or inclination to do so. His con- 
siderate mistress before she went away had left him 
out several books that he might have studied with 
■profit ; not books that were calculated to make him 
leamedy but such as contained information that 
no Englishman, whatever his rank in life, should be 
withont. One work was a short and plain history of 
the laws and government of the country of which he 
was a native. Another contained a brief history of 
the kings and queens who have reigned over it. And 
a third gave an account of the colonies which have 
added to its wealth and importance. There were 
beside a few volumes of voyages and travels, of 
naval and military battles, together with some 
religions works, written in a pleasing and popular 
style. None interested John, or rather he did not 
take the trouble of looking at them. He considered 
himself too uneasy in his mind to do anything but 
lounge idly about, after he had performed the few 
duties that remained to him in so reduced a house- 
hold. 

One Sunday evening he was more than usually 
oppressed with a sense of dulness, for he was left 
entirely alone in the house. His master and the 
cook were gone to church. Too restless and un- 
comfortable to employ himself, John wandered about 
from room to room, now sitting down, then getting 
up and lookmg out of the window, but not finding 
amusement in anything. He thought for a moment 
he would write to his sister (he owed her a letter), 
and give her an account of a sermon he had heard 
in the morning, which had interested him ; then he 
thought he would write a copy, as Betsey had said 
his writing was not so good as it used to be. But 
■he did not do either, he had no resolution to set 
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about anything that required exertion. He went 
into the hall, and opening the back door, sat down 
upon the stone steps that led into the garden. 

He had better have employed bimself. Any 
occupation, even the most distasteful, would have 
been better than idleness. 

The Tempter was at hand. 

How true are those lines of the hynm— 

" Satan finds some mischief still. 
For idle hands to do.** 

John had sat about five minutes, and was on the 
point of falling asleep, when he was roused by a 
shrill whistle, and looking up, he saw at an open 
window in the adjoining house, a youth whom he 
recognised to be the son of his mother's old neigh- 
bour, Master Pool. 

"How are you, John?" said Sam. "Did you 
know I was living next door? I am only very 
lately come. I knew you were here, for I saw you 
go out the other day. I suppose you are like me— 
left at home while the other servants are gone to 
church. Where is Mr. Anderson ?" 

" Gone too," replied John. 

" Then you are all alone," said Sam. " Come 
round, and I will come down stairs, and we will 
have a nice chat. I can't come to you, for tfie old 
woman (meaning the lady with whom he lived) 
might wake up at any moment from her afte> 
dinner snooze and ring the bell, and she would be 
precious angry if I was out of the way." 

" I must not leave the house either," said John. 

" Well, then," said Sam, " I must come to yon, 
let the consequences be what they will. I am tired 
to death of my own company." 

"I cannot let you in," said John; " master de- 
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sired me neither to go out myself nor admit any one 
into the house while he was away." 

"And do you stand such tyranny as that?" 
asked Sam. 

" I must ohey orders," said John. 

" Yes," replied the other youth, " if you are likely 
to be found out by not doing so. But who, I should 
be glad to know, would ever discover that we two, 
neighbours' sons, had been together this dull Sunday 
evening ? And besides, where is the harm of it ?" 

" No harm," replied John, " I dare say, except, as 
I said before, orders must be obeyed." 

" Well, thank goodness," exclaimed Sam, " I am 
not such a Soft, Father has taught me better than 
that. I have learned the rights of man. I will be 
no man's slave." 

" I don't think you have learned one right, at any 
rate," said John, gravely ; ^^ the right that a man 
has to have what he pays for." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Sam. 

"It is plain enough, I think," returned John ; 
" when a gentleman purchases service, that is, pays 
wages for it, he has a right to employ it as he likes. 
I heard my mother tell your father that years ago. 
- As to being a slave, I never had a holiday refused 
me, wherever I have lived, if I asked for it at a 
reasonable time." 

" You had to. ask," said Sam; " you could not go 
away just when you liked." 

" No ; and I do not. know who can," replied John. 
" I am sure gentlemen often cannot. It strikes me 
that sometimes they are not even as well off as 
servants in respect to holidays. Now there is my 
master wishing to go and see mistress, who is ill 
away from home, and he has not been able to get 
away a single day from the bank but once sincQ «iL<^ 
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lias been gone. And is it not the same with lawyers 
and doctors ? However they may desire it, tiiey 
hardly ever dare take a holiday." 

" They could if they liked," said Sam ; " they are 
their own masters." 

" No," answered John ; " necessity is their master, 
and a very severe one too ; for if they nm away from 
their business, their business will run away from 
them ; and then what are they to do ?" 

To this query John received no answer, for Sam 
had disappeared from the window. He was not 
sorry, for as a child he had never been very friendly 
with his neighbour's son, and now that the youth 
appeared to have imbibed his father's wrong-headed 
notions, John felt still less inclined to like him. 

Neither was there any great degree of liking on 
Sam's side ; but just then he considered John's com- 
pany better than none ; besides, he took a pleasure 
in combating the lad's " poor-spirited notions," and 
it would have afforded him a malicious gratification 
if he could have induced John to disobey his master. 
For these reasons, therefore, he quitted his station 
at the window, which was too far off to carry on a 
conversation pleasantly, and came down and mounted 
a tree which stood close against the partition wall 
that separated Mr. Anderson's garden from that be- 
longing to the adjoining house. When he had 
settled himself to his satisfaction, he called to John, 
and laughing said : 

" You did not expect to see such a fine bird up in 
this tree, I dare say. Come nearer ; there was no 
talking at such a distance." 

John did as he was asked, when Sam, lowering his 
voice, said, " I suppose you have heard the Downton 
news ?" 
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John replied that he had not, and inquired to what 
Sam alluded. 

" What ! have you not heard ?" exclaimed Sam ; 
'^why, everybody is talking of it ; there is such an 
iq)roar as never was ! And have you not heard of 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen ? They used to he favourites of 
yours." 

" I thought they were quiet, respectable people ; 
what is the matter with them ? I hope nothing bad 
has happened." 

8am nodded his head significantly. " Fll tell you, 
tnit I can't speak it out ; some one might overhear. 
i wish I could get to you in your garden. I would 
pnt my foot on the top of this wall if it was not for 
the spikes, and then slide down, or I would jump 
from this tree, if I had not sprained my ankle a few 
days ago. I say, look, yonder is a short ladder lying 
beside the opposite wall ; bring it here, and I can get 
down to you in a moment." 

It is sad to relate, but at that moment John's 
aense of right forsook him. Eager to hear the 
Sownton gossip, he furnished the means for its 
being imparted to hira, by placing the ladder accord- 
ing to Sam's direction, and allowing him to descend 
into Mr. Anderson's garden. By so doing, John 
was as guilty of disobedience as if he had let Sam in 
at the house door. 

The two youths repaired to a summer-house close by. 

" I can hear the bell if she rings in this situation," 
said Sam, as he seated himself beside John. " Now 
we can enjoy a good talk ; but first let us be com- 
fortable," and pulling two cigars out of his pocket, 
be handed one to his companion. 

" No, thank you," said John, drawing back. " I 
never smoke. I hate the smell of tobacco. I can't 
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think how you can think of such a thing as poison- 
ing the air when there is such a sweet scent from 
that bed of violets coming to us." 

" * Hate the smell of tobacco,* that is good !" said 
Sam; "you won't hate mine. Mine are tip-top 
cigars, regular gent's cigars; I nerer use any 
others." 

" It is all one, good or bad, I hate the smell," 
observed John ; " but what a great deal of money 
they must cost you !" 

" Don't they !" said Sam. " A precious deal my 
cigars stand me in during the year ; but then the 
money is my own." 

" It is a great pity you should waste it so," said 
John ; " you should have been with me at a public 
lecture I went to last winter. You would not smoke 
again if you had heard it. Tobacco, the lectoier 
said, cost this country thousands upon thousands; 
and it was grievous to see how men spent their 
money upon an idle and injurious habit — the poor as 
well as the rich ; and then he went on to explain 
fully how the health was hurt by it, and that the 
practice was greatly on the increase, and that in time 
our nation would become enfeebled and stunted in 
growth like some other nations." 

" All vastly fine, I dare say," said Sam ; " but I 
have smoked since I was ten years old, and I am 
not going to leave it off now for any lecturer in the 
world." 

" You had much better," said John ; " you look 
very much out of health ; you are very short for 
your age; and it is my opinion that you did not 
jump down from the tree, because you had not the 
strength to do so." 

" I told you I had sprained my ankle," said Sam, 
not very well pleased with John's remarks. 
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" Yes, you told me so, I know." 

'' I must smoke a cigar," said Sam, who did not 
feel qnite comfortable just at this moment, and, 
taking oat a lacifer match, he was proceeding to 
light one, when John stopped him, saying he would 
leave him directly if he did. 

" Why, what a strange chap you are," said Sam ; 
"why, you must be used to Mr. Anderson smoking." 

" Master never smokes," said John, indignantly, 
" nor any of his brothers, nor any of the gentlemen 
who come here. Old Mr. Anderson used to call it a 
•vicious practice' — and so it is. But come," added 
he, changing his tone to a more lively one, " what is 
all the news you have to tell me ? I am impatient to 
hear." 

" How green you are I" said Sam. " Why, did 
you not know I only said that to make you let me 
come over into this garden ?" 

■" I am green," said John, " if it means believing 
that a person would not be so false-hearted as to 
invent a lie." 

" Come, come," said Sam , " can't you take a 
joke ? I have plenty to tell you that will amuse you 
quite as well as Downton gossip." 

He then proceeded to give John an account of his 
sayings and doings in the seven places where he had 
lived during the last twelve months, 

** Seven places I" exclaimed John. " Do you mean 
to say that you have been in seven places in one year?" 

■ " To be sure," said Sam ; " and who was to blame 
that I did not remain longer in any of them ? The 
masters, to be sure. I was not going to stand being 
put upon and ordered about as I was by some of 
them. I told the last, who was more of a tyrant 
than the rest, that I was as good as he, and that if 
he did not choose to yield a point I was set upon, I 
p 
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would be off. He was stubborn, and finished by 
calling me impertinent, and I took myself home, 
where I was for the last three months, father grum- 
bling all the time at having to keep me. He said 
he <Ud not like my coming home so often, that he 
had enough to do to maintain the rest of the family, 
and that I ought to stop in my places, and put up 
with what I did not like. A good idea that, when I 
have heard him preaching ever since I was a baby 
about the * rights of man.' '.' 

" I hope," said John, good-naturedly, after he had 
listened to all Sam's long and rambling talk, " that 
you will keep your present place." 

" It is a woman I am living with now," said Sam; 
" there is no master, and — but," said he, stopping 
short, " I have talked so much I must have a cigar. 
My stomach is all of a fret ; it feels just as it does 
of a morning till I have quieted it by smoking." 

" You are ruining your health," said John ; " you 
feel just like dram-drinkers ; they must have a drop 
to ease their stomachs, then they want their drops 
larger and oftener, till at last they drop into their 
grave before their time-skilled by the use of stimu- 
lants." 

Sam made no reply, but got up to return over the 
wall, unable any longer, he said, to do without a 
cigar. He had just made good his retreat when a 
ring at the door-bell announced the return of Mr. 
Anderson from church. John seized hold of the 
ladder and laid it back in the place from whence he 
had taken it, frightened lest his master should dis- 
cover his disobedience and be angry with him. He 
hastened back into the house to let in Mr. Anderson. 
The hall was all in darkness, for John, taken up with 
his ill-chosen companion, had omitted to light the 
lamp. 
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Mr. Anderson noticed the circumstance, Imt as it 
was a moonlight night he considered that most pro- 
bably John on that account had left lighting the 
lamp to the last minute. 

'^ Has any one been here, any one called at the 
house?" inquired Mr. Anderson, when John had 
supplied the hall with its customary light, and had 
brought his master's lamp to him. 

'< No one has called at the house, sir," was John's 
answer, and he turned away to hide a burning blush 
that dyed his cheeks at this evasion of the truth, and 
the recollection that rushed upon him that not half 
an hour ago he had reproved another for falsehood. 

Mr. Anderson desired to have tea. John hastened 
away to bring it, but on going into the kitchen he 
found the fire almost out, and the water in the kettle 
cold. He snatched up some wood and threw it into 
the grate, thrust in the kettle-heater, and set the 
water on. But either the cold iron or the impa- 
tience with which he stirred the fire defeated his own 
ends. It would not bum. Mr. Anderson was a 
patient man, and always willing to make allow- 
ances for any little delay that might occur in re- 
ceiving the attendance he required ; but when he 
had waited above a quarter of an hour for so simple 
a meal as tea, he rang the bell and inquired the cause 
of the delay. 

" The fire had got low, and the water does not 
quite boil," replied John ; and he hastened back to 
tiie kitchen, having again deviated from the strict 
truth. 

He was on his knees before the fire, puffing away 
with the bellows, when the cook came in, and found 
jfault with him for not having the kitchen supper 
laid. 

p2 
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"I am busy about master's tea; I can't do two 
things at once,'* answered John, pertly. 

The cook said nothing, but went up stairs to take 
off her bonnet, thinking that in the hou^ she had 
been away the servant boy might have found time to 
get supper ready. 

Mr. Anderson got his tea at last, but it was 
doubtful if the water boiled after all. The beverage 
was flat and insipid, and not calculated to refresh a 
person after a long walk. 

John could eat no supper, and went to bed in a 
very uncomfortable frame of mind. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Mr. Anderson rose early the following morning, 
for he was going to snatch a few hours from business 
to visit his wife and children, from whom it was 
painful to be so long parted. On the previous Satur- 
day he had brought home and planted in the gard^ 
a favourite shrub of Mrs. Anderson's, and wishing 
before he set out to ascertain if it was flourishing, he 
went to take a look at it. The shrub had been 
placed beside the wall, close to the spot where Sam 
had made his descent. The ground had been newly 
turned up by the place where the ladder had stood, 
and several footmarks were distinctly visible. Mr. 
Anderson looked at them with surprise, and, at a 
loss to account for what he saw, hastened in and 
called to John to know if he could tell what caused 
this unusual appearance in the garden-border. Thus 
gnestioned, there was nothing left for John but to 
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reveal the tmth, which cost him a most painful effort^ 
80 eonyinced was he now of his improper conduct. 

" And yon told me," said Mr. Ajiderson, " that no 
one came while I was at church yesterday evening." 

"Please sir," said John, in a voice so low as 
hardly to be heard, " I said no one had been to the 
house." 

Mr. Anderson was silent for a few moments, then, 
fixing an earnest and somewhat sorrowful look on 
the boy, he said, 

" When you were living with me two years ago, 
John, yon would sooner have put your hand in the 
fire than have been guilty of such an equivocation. 
What difference is there between that and a lie ? " 

John could not reply, for a choking sensation in 
his throat made him unable to speak. He followed 
his master in silence to the house door, let him out, 
and then hastening up stairs to his own room, shut 
himself in and burst into tears. 

Mr. Anderson^s reproach had cut him to the heart, 
and he felt it all the more deeply because he knew 
that he deserved it. He was assured that he had 
fallen low in his master^s esteem, and he was degraded 
in his own eyes. After a time, when he grew rather 
more composed, he thought over every part of the 
circumstances, which had been attended with so sad 
a result, and traced all up to idleness. He made a 
resolntion to conquer this propensity, which had of 
late been gaining such ground upon him, and as a 
first effort in the right direction, he determined to 
take the first opportunity he could find to write to his 
sister. He felt, besides, that it would be a relief to 
him to unburden his mind, by telling her of his late 
misconduct. He would also beg her to write to him, 
and he would assure her of his sincere repentance. 
As he went down stairs to follow his d«il^ -^otk^ V^ 
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remembered the nngracions mamier in wHich, on the 
previous evening, he had spoken to the cook, a 
respectable woman, and many years older than him- 
self. He found her very busy in the kitchen, taking 
the opportunity of master not dining at home that 
day to give it a thorough cleaning. 

John offered his apology, and then inquired if he 
could assist her. The offer was gladly accepted, and 
he was setting busily to work when the cook, looking 
up at the ceiling, said she wished it could have been 
white-washed, but that it would take up too much 
time to find a man and have it done. 

John replied that he would do it in " no lame,'* 
and hurried off to the village to procure the materials; 
and so expeditious was he that before the cook had 
done cleaning and polishing her kitchen utensils the 
ceiling was finished, the shelves washed, and all ready 
for the things to be replaced. John had often white- 
washed his mother's rooms, for she had brought him 
up to be very handy, and had taught him to avail 
himself of every opportunity of learning anything 
that might prove useful some day or other. 

In the present instance he gave great satisfaction, 
and was rewarded for his dexterity by the cook's 
best thanks. 

At night, when his master returned, John went to 
him, and after expressing his sincere sorrow and 
repentance for his misconduct the preceding evening, 
begged for forgiveness. Mr. Anderson replied that 
he would not withhold his pardon ; " but," said he, 
" you have lost my confidence, John." Then, seeing 
how truly unhappy the youth looked, he kindly and 
considerately added, " you must try all you can to 
regain it." 

" I will, I will ! '' cried John, and from that time, 
as long as he lived, he never allowed himself to 
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deyiate from the strict truth, nor practised the 
slightest deception towards those he served. In this 
proper condoct he was, no doubt, assisted by heavenly 
grace, for in all his prayers to his Almighty Father 
he entreated for His gracious aid to enable him to 
become a true and sincere character. 

The servant boy had suffered such painful effects 
from his former idleness, that a great change took 
place in that respect. His leisure hours were now 
profitably employed in reading and studying the books 
jfrom which he had before listlessly turned away. 
His interest in them grew so great that he was 
astonished that he could ever have found his time 
hang heavy on his hands. But this amusing occupa- 
tion did not lead him to neglect his work : he was 
only the more diligent that he might gain opportunity 
for what he now delighted in ; neither was he selfish 
in his enjoyment, for whenever the cook was inclined 
to listen, he read aloud to her. 

Thus peacefully passed his days, when he learned 
the joyful intelligence that his mistress was nearly 
recovered, and that in about a week's time she, with 
the diildren, would be coming home. Though he 
had learned to be contented with his state as it was, 
there is no doubt but that with his mistress, and 
especially his dear " tiny master," at home, he would 
be much happier, and the boy was counting the hours 
till their return, when an event happened which 
entirely changed his prospects. 

Mr. Anderson had an uncle, a younger brother of 
his mother's, to whom he was greatly indebted for 
several acts of substantial kindness. Mr. Colbum, 
that was the gentleman's name, was a man of good 
fortune, and unmarried, and he promised, should any- 
thing unforeseen ever happen to his nephew, to be a 
father to his children, and eventually provide for them 
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ai bis mn death. Mr. Colliiiin wis a warm-hearted, 
gcneroBS ■wiy bat unhappily of a passionate, dicta- 
tedal tcBpcTy and was apt to take offence if Mr. 
A»Aa>of did not £(A>w any adfice he might give. 
He wai stQl hale and hearty, a good horseman, and 
cccasKHiallT indulged in the pleasures of the chase. 
He had just treated himsdf to a hunter, and had sent 
void to his nef^iew that he woold come down and 
CBJOT the sporty the last few days of the season, in 
tiie neighboarhood of Downton, where a pack of fox- 
koands was kepL 

Mr. Andoson leccmd his nnde gladly, but Mr. 
OoObain had only been one day at Rosa Place when 
hewaseilledawayoiiin^xtitantbasiness. His horse 
iCBained at his nephew^s, and the groom was left 
behind in diazge of it. 

Mr. Colbom had been gime three days when his 
eerrant came to J«Jm, who was at his customary 
afkemoon work in the garden, and informed him that 
his master woold be back that day to dinner. 

'* I wish," said the groom, '* that he had stayed 
away one day longer, his return puts me out greatly. 
Lady Carlton s servants hare a grand party to-night, 
and I am inrited, and I hare not got all the things 
I want, and I must not be out of the way when 
master comes in." 

*' There are two or three hours to dinner yet," said 
John, without looking up, for he did not much like the 
man. owing to some obserrations he had occasionally 
dropped in conrersation. 

'* Yes, but I haye so much to do," returned the 
groom. " The woman who had my dress waistcoat 
to alter has not sent it back, and I have to go into 
the Tillage after my thin boots and other things. I 
want you to oblige me by going to the woman and 
telling her I must have my waistcoat directly. She 
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lires onlj a mile off, up Long Lane, at a white 
cottage just before you come to Plough Farm, you 
know where I mean, do you not ? " 

John replied that he did, and thinking it would be 
ill-natured to refuse, said he would go. He knew Mr. 
Anderson would not have objected, had he been at 
home to have asked his leave, for he had desired the 
senrant boy to be civil to his nucleus groom. 

The groom said John could take Mr. Colbum*s 
horse and ride, which would save time. John ob- 
jected to this, saying he had better walk. But the 
groom replied that if he did he would only half oblige 
him, for the horse had not been taken out to exercise, 
and Mr. Colbum would be displeased when ho found 
this was the case. A proposal was then made by 
John that he should execute the commissions in the 
Tillage, and the groom ride himself after the waist- 
coat. But this would not do ; no one could transact 
the business in the village but the groom himself, so 
John consented to the first arrangement, and it cer- 
tainly was by no means disagreeable to him to have a 
ride. A bridle and horsecloth were put on to the 
hunter, and John set off on his errand. He went 
steadily along, arrived at the workwoman's cottage, 
delivered his message, and bad got half way home 
when the sound of hounds in full cry met his ear. 
Then all at once the dogs ceased to give tongue, for 
they had lost the scent. On looking over the fields, 
John saw them beating about a small hazel copse, 
which was quickly surrounded by the hunters, in 
their scarlet coats, mounted on beautiful horses. 

It was an exciting sight, a gate stood open just 
by where John was, and he rode into the field ad- 
joining which was the one in which the hounds and 
sportsmen were gathered. John went forward, and, 
desirous of getting a still nearer view, he thought he 
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would jump his horse over the fence that separated 
the two fields. It was a very low hedge beside a 
small ditch, and it was no more to go over than to 
take a canter along the turf. He put his horse to 
it, but unfortunately it was what is termed a rotten 
fence, it gave way, and the horse stumbled and fell. 
The boy was thrown off, but he sprang up imme- 
diately unhurt ; not so the horse, for in falling he 
struck against a stake in the bank and broke his 
knee. 

John stood transfixed at sight of the mischief he 
had caused ; he could hardly believe that in such a 
few moments an accident of so serious a nature 
could have occurred. He was very much grieved to 
have occasioned such an injury to Mr. Colbum's 
horse, and he trembled to tiiink of the anger that 
would fall upon himself. He had no intention of 
doing what was wrong when he rode into the field ; 
he did not propose stopping more than two or tJiree 
minutes, and as to passing so trifling a barrier as 
the fence which had caused the fall of Mr. Colbum's 
horse, he did not for a moment think there was any 
objection to it, for when he was at Mr. Chester's, 
and went out with the grooms, they used to put the 
horses at small leaps as a part of their exercise. 

John did not mount the hunter again, but led him 
slowly home. At the outer gate Mr. Colbum and 
Mr. Anderson were standing, waiting, no doubt, for 
his return. The groom was a little in the back- 
ground. As John came up, Mr. Colbum's quick 
eye instantly detected his horse's blemish, and with 
suppressed passion demanded what had happened. 
John told the exact truth. The groom, meanwhile, 
in a state of great trepidation, was making signs to 
John not to tell the errand on which he had been 
sent, which signs John saw not, and if he had they 
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woald ha^e been wholly unattended to, for nothing 
wonld have induced him to swerve in the least from 
a correct statement of the facts. The boy had hardly 
ceased speaking when Mr. Colbum flew into a fit of 
nngoyemable rage : he dismissed his groom on the 
' instant, and insisted that Mr. Anderson should do 
the same by John. 

Mr. Anderson was yery much concerned at the 
accident, and thought John far from blameless, but 
he did not think his fault deserved to be visited by 
80 heavy a punishment as being turned from his 
place at a minute^s warning. He expressed tiiis 
opnion to his uncle, and endeavoured to moderate 
his anger; but all he said only served to increase 
Mr. Colbum's displeasure, till at last he turned 
from his nephew, saying that if he chose to retain 
in his service a boy who would take a visitor's 
horse out of the stable and go hunting on it, he 
might please himself, but that he (Mr. Colbum) 
would leave the house directly. This could not be 
allowed. Had Mr. Anderson been alone in the 
world he might have acted in a more iodependent 
manner, and trusted to time to bring his uncle to a 
more rational state of mind ; but circumstanced as 
Mr. Anderson was, he would not risk seriously 
offending such a friend and benefactor of his family 
as Mr. Colbum had proved himself. John must 
therefore go. 

It was with an aching heart that the servant boy 
took his departure from the place he loved so well, 
and the pain was all the greater from his dismissal 
occurring just at the time when he was so joyfully 
looking forward to the return of his mistress and the 
children after their long absence. As he slowly 
took his way to Downton, where he expected to see 
his sister, he thought over the circumstances that 
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had led to his discharge, and though at first he had 
thonght that he had not done wrong, reflection 
showed him that he had heen much to hlame. He 
had no hnsiness, in the first place, to ride out on a 
horse that did not helong to his own master. Then, 
in the next, though he had been accustomed to let 
Mr. Chester's horses jump oyer fences, it was an 
exercise that he never ought to have put a horse to 
with whose qualities he was wholly unacquainted. 
Still all might have ended well if he had not yielded 
to the temptation of going out of his way to look at 
the hounds and the sportsmen. Certainly he had no 
intention of stopping above a minute or two in the 
fields, but, being there, all the sad results which 
have been narrated followed. Then rushed in fuU 
force upon his mind the loss he had occasioned Mr. 
Colbum, not only of his amusement, but of the sum 
of money which his horse had cost him. The price 
that gentleman had given for his hunter, John had 
miderstood, was sixty pounds, and now the animal 
could not be expected to fetch above half that 
6um, even if it did so much. 

Thirty pounds, at least, John felt assured, he had 
been the means of making the gentleman lose whose 
horse he had rode without his permission. Could 
he, thought the boy, ever repay tiiat sum ? In time 
he might, and he immediately formed the resolution 
of laying by for that purpose every farthing he could 
spare of his wages. He had already a little money 
in hand, and this, as soon as he was again in service, 
he would put into the Downton Savings-bank as a 
beginning. 

Betsey Hartley was just at present at Downton. 
She had written her brother word that she had been 
ill, and that her mistress had sent her away to be 
nursed. On meeting his sister, John was concerned 
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to find that her ilkess was in consequence of a fall 
jfrom which she had received serious injury, so much 
so, that, though it was a fortnight since, she was 
only just beginning to moye a little about. This, 
and John^s sudden dismissal from Mr. Anderson's, 
took yery much from the pleasure of the brother and 
sister being together, though they found it a conso- 
lation to tell each other their troubles, and John had 
the gratification of finding that Betsey highly ap- 
proved of his honourable intention of saving his 
money to repair, as much as lay in his power, the 
mischief of which he had been the cause. 

Betsey was lodging in the little street where her 
home had once been, and John, desiring to see as 
much of her as possible while on the look-out for a 
place, engaged a room near her. Biit, to his great 
sorrow, he was soon made aware how unfit she was 
to return to service at the end of a week, which she 
would be obliged to do on account of her money not 
holding out any longer than that time. 

More than ever did John now lament that his 
misconduct had not only thrown him out of place, 
but that it also compelled him, from a sense of duty, 
to Hty by everything he could save. He was very 
much attached to his sister, and willing to suffer any 
want or privation himself to benefit her, and a little 
reflection showed him that for the present his first 
duty was to assist her, and he accoi^ingly forced on 
her a sum sufficient to pay her lodging and mainte- 
nance for another fortnight. 
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5n finding a place, and was in want of his character, 
that he presented himself at the bank. 

The situation which John had now in view was at 
a yonng gentleman's school at Downton, kept by 
Dr. Ball. Dr. Ball was a conscientioas man and a 
good scholar, and had educated most of the boys in 
Downton and the neighbourhood. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, and by some persons thought to be 
not sufficiently indulgent to the errors of youth. 
When John told Mr. Anderson with whom he ex- 
pected he was going to live, that gentleman said he 
would spare his old master the trouble of calling on 
him ; and as banking-hours were just over, he would 
go direct to " Freshfield Academy," and give Dr. 
Bull any information he wished for respecting John's 
character. And, to spare further loss of time, Mr. 
Anderson told John to accompany him, and wait in 
the hall while he spoke to Doctor Bull. 

The conference between the two gentlemen was 
not long ; and on John being called in he was told 
he might consider himself hired on one condition. 
The condition was that Doctor Bull should be at 
liberty to cane him the same as if he was his own 
son, should John do anything to deserve chastise- 
ment. 

" I have been very much plagued by servant boys," 
said the doctor ; '^ and I will not hire another except 
on those terms." 

" But," said Mr. Anderson, " the boy who now 
offers himself is sixteen; surely you would never 
think of punishing him in that way for any offence 
he may commit ?" 

" Sixteen or sixty," replied the doctor, sturdily, 
" it makes no difference ; and if you, my lad, or your 
j&iends, make any objection to my conditions, say so 
at once, and take yourself off." 
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John could hardly forbear laughing, so ridiculous 
appeared to him the doctor's proviso ; and so certain 
did he feel that he should never do anything to incur 
so childish a punishment, that he made no objection, 
and agreed to enter on his new service the next day. 

John followed Mr. Anderson out of the house; and, 
after thanking him for the trouble he had taken on 
his account, ventured to make a request which he 
was very anxious to have granted. It was to be 
allowed to call that evening to see Mrs. Anderson and 
the little boy. Mr. Anderson gave a cheerful assent 
to John's request, and told him to come directly, and 
stay tea. 

The moment the little boy heard of John's arrival, 
he ran to meet him, and held out his arms to be 
taken up. John was delighted to be thus remem- 
bered ; and when he had spoken to Mrs. Anderson, 
he was further gratified by being allowed to take the 
child and keep him along with himself the chief part 
of the time he remained at Eosa Place. The cart 
John had made was broken, and this, with one or 
two other toys, he found time to repair, much to the 
little boy's satisfaction ; and when John carried him 
into the parlour, when he went to bid Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson good evening, the child clung round him, 
saying, 

" Don't go — you shall not go — ^you shall live here ;" 
and when he was told that John was going to live 
in another place, he burst into tears, and cried as if 
his little heart would break. 

John had to make a great effort over himself not 
to cry too ; and it is not quite certain that as he 
walked back to Downton he did not shed a few tears 
of great regret, on thinking that by his own ill- 
judged conduct he had shut himself out of the place 
which, above all others, he would have liked to retain. 
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But for this there was now no help, and what he felt 
he ought to do was to enter upon his new situation 
with a firm determination to do his duty to the best 
of his power. 

Thus resolved, he did not find it difficult to give 
his new employers satisfaction, especially as there 
was nothing required of him that was not quite 
wilJiin his power to accomplish. 

Mrs. Bull was a kind-hearted, pleasant woman, 
and her household was conducted with perfect order 
and regularity. John was constant in his attendance 
at church, and after a time he was occasionally 
allowed to be present at the examination of the 
Bible-class, and he with the other servants was al- 
ways present when the doctor read prayers morning 
and evening in the schoolroom. 

John's good temper and obliging manner soon 
made him a favourite with the young gentlemen of 
the establishment. He rose early and worked hard, 
and he was allowed now and then, with his master's 
permission, to join in a game of cricket or some other 
out-door amusements with the pupils. The servant 
boy's skill in carpentering was found of much use in 
building an arbour; and the little knowledge of 
gardening he possessed was turned to account in 
cultivating the small plots of ground that were 
appropriated to the sole use and pleasure of the 
young gentlemen. 

John was frequently sent on errands into the town, 
and at such times the boys would charge him with a 
variety of commissions, all of which he cheerfully 
executed-* having first obtained permission from Mrs. 
Bull to do so. John would never stop on an errand 
without leave, for he considered it was very unpleasant 
for his mistress to have to wait for what she wanted. 

The young gentlemen themselves were occasion- 
Q 
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ally allowed tbe liberty of going into the town to 
make purchases; bnt notwithstimding this indul- 
gence, some of them would seek to get out without 
leave, and at improper hours. John, who kept the 
key of the street gate at night, was often solicited to 
let some boy or other pass out, but though they tried 
fair words and bribes, nothing w^d sUke the ser- 
vant boy's allegiance to his master. Sixpences, 
shillings, even half-crowns were offered in vain; 
John was proof against all temptation ; and he told 
the boys who thus tried to mi&e him stray from l^e 
path of duty, that he never would be a party to any- 
thing underhand, or join in any deceitful practices. 
At last, so fully convinced were they of John's 
integrity, that after a time they gave up the attempt 
to gain him over to their wishes. 

The year in which John entered Dr. Bull's service 
was a most important one at Ereshfield Academy. 
Many years ago a rich gentleman, a native of Down- 
ton, made a bequest at his death in its favour. 
Trustees were appointed to pay, every third year, the 
sum of one hundred pounds to the head pi^il. Who 
had been educated in the school. The third year 
would expire at Midsummer, and there was very great 
excitement among the boys as to who would be for- 
tunate enough to obtain the prize. The two foremost 
candidates, apparently, were Arnold and Bull. Bull 
was a nephew of the doctor's, who was very eager for 
the success of his relative, not so much on account of 
the value of the prize, as for the honour of obtaining 
it. Doctor Bull, as the master of the academy, con- 
sidered that his own honour was involved in tiie 
success or defeat of one of his own name and family ; 
and he was the more desirous that the youth now 
under his charge should succeed, for he was the third 
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msfhew hIk) had tried for the prize : the two others 
htd failed to obtain it. 

Bull irae a steady, perserering lad, and if diligence 
and hard work eonld have insnred success, he wonld 
hare been certain of the priae. Arnold was a youth 
of a different stamp. Nature had endowed him with 
powers of a superior order ; learning to him was no 
labour ; the most difficult tasks seemed to come quite 
easy to him ; bat he wanted steadiness, and though 
a weil-prindpled boy, his thoughtlessness woidd 
Moasionally lead him to do things for which he 
would afterwards be very sorry. 

During the last two or three months, a circum- 
stance had occurred which made it a most important 
object for hhu to obtain the hundred-pound prise, 
aaid he pursued his studies with greater steadiness 
and diligence than he had erer exercised before. 

John was a great favourite with this youth, and he 
interested hunself in the servant boy's mechanical 
torn, and got him to teach him to make the little 
chairs out of pieces of carved wood, such as had 
given so much pleasure to Edward Anderson. In 
letum, Arnold invited John now and then to come 
np into his room, and look at the models of churches 
and other public buildings, which he was very clever 
in cutting out of cardboard. Towards the close of 
the summer half-year,. Arnold was very busy finish- 
ing a model of a Town Hall. The ground-plan and 
edifice were entirely of his own invention, and were 
ingenious and handsome. He had devoted more 
than usual care and attention on this model, for in 
this amusement, as well as in his studies, he was 
working for a priae. A new Town Hall was going 
to be erected at Downton, and a good-natured gentle- 
Bum had promised to give five pounds to any resident 
q2 
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of the place, who should produce the best model. 
Arnold hoped he might obtain this prize, not only 
for the fame of the thing, but on account of the 
money, which would be most acceptable. 

He had been working very hard all the afternoon 
of a half-holiday, when by an unlucky accident he 
destroyed an important part of the building. It was 
most vexatious, as at nine o'clock on the following 
morning all competitors for the prize were desired 
to send in their models : none were to be admitted 
after that time. What added to Arnold's trouble 
was, that after careful examination, none of the 
pieces of cardboard he had by him were large enough 
to replace the injured part; if they had been he 
could, by sitting up late and rising by daylight the 
following morning, have repaired the mischief. 
None of the boys, he was aware, possessed any of the 
material, and he, with his usual want of forethought, 
had omitted to lay in a supply. No doubt there was 
plenty of cardboard at the stationer's ; but at that 
time in the evening there was no procuring it. It 
was not that the shop would be shut, but that Doctor 
Bull had imperatively declared that no one should 
go into the town any more that evening. There had 
been more than usual liberty allowed the scholars 
that day, and their master considered that they had 
had sufficient time and opportunity to procure and 
bring in everything they wanted. Arnold knew of 
old that there never was any turning Doctor Bull 
from his word when once passed ; and could it have 
been possible to entertain the thought that he might 
be persuaded on this particular day to do so, all hope 
would have vanished on being told by one of the 
boys, who was also in great distress for something 
he had omitted to provide himself with, that on his 
having made application to go out again, the doctor 
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had been very angry, and not only repeated his com- 
mand, bat had ordered that none of the servants 
should on any pretence leave the hoose that night. 

Arnold was greatly disappointed and mortified at 
the thought that all his pains and trouble would now 
turn to no account. He paced up and down his 
room in an excited state, and then sat down to think 
if there was no possible means of obtaining what he 
desired. One, and only one chance presented itself 
to his mind, and that he owned to himself was but a 
poor One. It was to try and persuade John to go 
out, and procure at the stationer's the material he 
was in need of, and without which he could not com- 
pete for the prize. With this faint hope he went 
down stairs, and seeking John, brought him up to 
his room. After pointing out the accident that had 
happened to his model, and stating his hopes and 
fears on the subject, Arnold told John what he had 
sought him for, and entreated him to comply with 
his request. 

John civilly but firmly refused to do what he was 
asked, for it was wrong. 

Arnold tried all his powers of persuasion to induce 
John to do what lie requested ; he pointed to the 
model, and remarked upon the tune and pains he had 
bestowed upon it, the hopes he had entertained of 
gaining the prize; and as a still more powerful 
inducement, he promised, if successful, that the ser- 
vant boy should have a share of the five pounds. 
But it was all in vain ; John was not to be moved. 

Arnold became unreasonable, and was displeased 
with John. 

"It is ill-natured of you to refuse," said he; 
"what possible harm can it do, your Just stepping 
out at the yard gate, and running off to the shop, 
and getting me what I want ? No one would miss 
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yon ; you need not be gone ten minutes. Now 81 
do yon think any one would know it?** 

" Perhaps no person would know of my disobeyi 
orders,'* replied John, "but my conscience won 
' I assure you, Master Arnold,'' continued he in 
gentle tone of voice, " I would gladly assist you ii 
could. I think your model beautiful, and that it i 
great pity that you should lose the chance of \ 
prize ; and if I could help you by any inconvenien 
or even any pain to myself, I would ; but I cam 
betray the confidence my master reposes in me." 

" Is the gate locked?" asked Arnold. 

" Yes," replied the servant boy. 

" And the key is still in your possession, I si 
pose?" continued Arnold. "You could have 
difficulty then in getting out?" 

" Not any ? " replied John. 

There was a pause of a few moments ; and tl 
Arnold said, 

" You will not disobey for conscience-sake ; ] 
are right, John, and I am wrong for having tried 
persuade you to do so. My excuse must be 
anxiety about my model, and you must forgive 
petulance." 

" Oh ! don't mention f^a^," said John ; and he : 
off, much pleased to have an interview ended wh 
had been attended with no little pain to himself, 
disagreeable was it for him to appear ill-natm 
especially to any one he liked so much as he 
Master Arnold. 

When the young gentleman again found him 
alone, he went to his model and tried against it, f 
one piece of cardboard and then another, hoping t 
he might by some contrivance or other make one 
them do. But they were all, as he had before c 
covered, too small. Then he began to lament agj 
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and regret his ill-fortone ; and then he turned over 
in his mind anew the possibility of procuring what he 
wanted. He had better have kept away from his toy, 
and hare sat down and meditated upon what the true* 
hearted boy who had just left him had said on the , 
subject of disregarding the orders of those whom we 
are bound to obey. Had he done so, the evil that 
entered his heart would have found no place. Bad 
actions too often follow bad thoughts. If, when an 
improper thought enters the mind, it is not kept down, 
bat allowed full liberty to dwell there, it frequently 
leads to conduct productive of very unhappy results. 

Arnold could not bear his disappointment pati- 
ently ; and as he stood chafing and fretting beside 
his unfinished model, improper thoughts arose in his 
mind respecting the master under whose authority 
he had been placed by his j)arents. ^^ What harm,'* 
thought Arnold, " could come of a boy going into 
the town once more to procure something he had for- 
gotten, as was the case with one of his schoolfellows ? 
Dr. Bull had refused to let him out, and all others 
also that evening. It was very tyrannical of his 
master. He had no right to tyrannize over the boys, 
but as he had done so, he himself would aideavour 
to elude observation, go out, and bring in what he 
wanted." 4 

In accordance with this unprincipled determina- 
tion, he crept cautiously down-stairs, stole idong the 
hall to the front door, which he knew would not yet 
be fastened, opened it without noise, closed it gently 
after him, and ran oflf to the stationer's shop. There 
he was detained longer Ihaa he expected, for the pre- 
cise article which he wanted could not immediately 
be produced ; and when at last he obtained it, and 
hastened back in terror lest he should be too late, he 
found the house-door fastened. What could he do ? 
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For a moment he was in despair. There was a 
window beside the door, which also led into the hall, 
perhaps that was still unfastened — ^he tried it; it 
was. He threw up the sash, leaped in, bounded 
across the hall, and was rushing up-stairs to his 
room, when Dr. Bull opened his study door and 
came out. It was then dusk, and Arnold felt sure 
that at the distance he was off, the doctor could not 
discover who it was that was thus hurrying away. 
But this feeling of security did not hold good re- 
specting another individual who also came into the 
hall at the same moment. This other was John. 
He was on his way to close the shutters of the hall 
window, at the moment Arnold ran by, and was so 
near him that the young gentleman^s coat brushed 
him as he passed. 

Dr. Bull perceived John, and was aware that in 
the situation in which he was, he must have seen and 
known who it was that ran up-stairs. 

Dr. Bull was that evening engaged in a very deep 
study, and not wishing to have his thoughts dis- 
turbed, he merely looked towards the open window, 
and desired John to shut and fasten it. The master 
did not doubt but that one of his scholars had been 
out on trespass, but he did not then seek to know 
which, nor enter upon the subject, reserving it till 
the morning, when a thorough investigation would 
take place, and the name of the culprit be disclosed. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

At dawn of day the following morning John was 
awoke by some one shaking him gently in his bed, 
and calling softly on his name. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked np to see who it was who was disturbing 
his slumbers, and he beheld Master Arnold, looking 
pale and wretched, standing beside him. 

" Oh, John I" said he ; " I am come to you in the 
greatest distress of mind, to beg you not to tell Dr. 
Bull that it was I who went out last evening. At 
present he does not know." 

'< I must tell if master asks me," said John, only 
half awake. 

" Oh ! in mercy," exclaimed the young gentleman, 
" do not. Wake up, John, sit up in your bed and 
listen to what I will tell you." 

The tones of deep grief in which these words were 
uttered fairly roused John, and he did as requested. 
Arnold then imparted to the servant boy the follow- 
ing particulars, interrupted by frequent bursts of 
sorrow, and strong self-condemnation. 

Mr. Arnold, the father of the youth now being 
educated at Freshfield Academy, had not prospered 
in his profession till within the last five years, when, 
in consequence of a favourable turn in his affairs, he 
laboured so hard to make the most of it that he 
brought on a brain-fever. From this complaint he 
was now slowly recovering, but he was told that if he 
resumed his business under many months fatal results 
would ensue. In the mean time the family, consist-* 
ing of, besides himself, his wife and two daughters, 
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had scarcely anything to lire on. The greatest sacri- 
fice of every comfort had been made by the mother 
and sisters of yoong Arnold, to enable bun to remain 
at Freshfield Academy, both on account of his own 
advancement in life and the hope that he might 
obtain the hondred-poond prize, by which the means 
of sabsistenee for the funily wonld be afforded. 

Up to the evening before, this yonth had every 
prospect of being the snccessfol canc&date; even Boll 
himself allowed it, but now all would be over should 
his disobedience of a positive order become known to 
the master. Three or fomr times before Arnold had 
transgressed in a similar manner. Someftking or 
other which it appeared indispensable for him to 
obtain had caused him to forget his duty, and he had 
broken out of bounds. 

Dr. Bull looked upon this fault in so serious a 
light, both as setting his orders at defiance, and 
affording a bad example to the rest of the scholars, 
that he told Arnold, the last time that he had of- 
fended in this way, he would, on a repetition of such 
highly improper conduct, expel him from the school. 

" I think," exclaimed the unhappy youth, when 
he had finished his narration, ^^that I must have 
been out of my senses to have acted as I did. It 
was such utter folly, for such a trifle, to run the risk 
of losing what is of such deep importance not only to 
myself, but to my family." 

" Perhaps," said John, desirous of offering any 
consolation in his power, " Dr. Bull will look over 
your offence this time, as it is of such consequence 
to you." 

" That he will not," broke forth Arnold ; « if there 
was no other reason, were I out of the way the doc- 
tor's nephew would get the prize." 
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'' Bat master is a just man, I suppose?" said 
tlohn. 

" He would not do anything nnfair,'* replied 
Arnold ; " but he woold haye no pity, and he prides 
himself npon never changing anything he has onoe 
said. If he finds me ont he is certain to expel me. 
And oh ! what a disgrace to be expelled I It would 
break my parents' hearts. My sisters too, who have 
denied tikemselves eyerything yonng girls like for my 
sake, how sad for them to hare to blnsh for their 
brother 1 John," ccmtinned he, changing his tone 
from lamentation to that of earnest entreaty, '< yon 
wiUnotteUr 

" How can I help it. Master Arnold ? Sony as I 
am for yon, I cannot tell a lie." 

Arnold rej^ed that that was net what he wished; 
all he asked was lliat John woold, when qnestioned, 
refose to give up the name of the offender; and 
this l^e lad, after some hesitation as to whether it 
was right or not, promised to do. 

Arnold thanked him with a bnrst of joy, and re- 
turned happy to his room. John's feeHngs were of 
a very diffident nature, for he knew that he should 
have to undergo severe questiomng from his mast^, 
and incur his heavy displeasure by refusing to give 
up the name of the transgressor. More sleep was 
oot of the question, so the servant boy sprang from 
his bed, and throwing open his window, was just m 
time to witness the glorious spectacle of the rising 
sun. On came the ruler of the day, first shooting 
up his golden rays, then bursting on the dazzled 
sight, lifting up the trees and fields and distant 
pvospect, glancing im the rivm: that danced in his 
beams, and carrying his beneficent presence into 
every coiner of the ear^ blesdng alike tiie cottage 
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and the palace, the poor man and the rich. The 
swallows twittered under the roof of the house, the 
birds broke forth into joyons song, the lambs bleated, 
the cattle lowed, and all nature waked to life and 
joy. 

" How good God is, how regular are all His deal- 
ings with man I" exclaimed John. " He never dis- 
appoints His creatures, sometimes sending His sun 
to light the world, and sometimes withholding it; 
but He has promised that, * While the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease,' and we can rely on His word." Then, still 
looking on the scene before him, he added, " This 
would be indeed a pleasant world if man would 
imitate his Creator, be true and open, avoiding all 
falsehood and deceit, and loving his fellow-man as 
himself." 

Finding, after he had performed his morning duties, 
that he had still much time before him, John took 
his Bible and enjoyed a long study of it in peace and 
quiet. 

He trusted that he had done right in the promise 
he had given to Arnold, and when the time came he 
went down-stairs and set about his work in his cus- 
tomary orderly manner. The scholars assembled in 
the schoolroom, the lessons were set, prayers read, 
breakfast was over, and nothing was said of the 
transaction of the previous evening that had so 
greatly agitated two of the dwellers of Freshfield 
Academy, and both Arnold and John began ardently 
to hope that it was going to pass without notice. 

But they were greatly mistaken ; for just as the 
business of the day was about to commence, and all 
the boys were present, Dr. Bull, seated majestically 
before his desk, announced in a solemn voice that he 
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had something important to saj. He then stated that, 
contrary to lus positive orders that no one should 
leave the house the preceding evening, one of the 
pupils had, in direct disobedience, gone into the town. 
He now desired that the guilty individual would 
stand forth and declare himself. 

No one stirred, no one spoke ; there was profound 
silence. The doctor repeated his command, but with 
no better success ; no one accused himself. 

" Very well," said the doctor, " the boy who dis- 
obeyed my orders does not choose to speiJ^. I gave 
him the opportunity of rendering his offence some- 
what less by an open confession, but as he does not 
think fit to make it, I shall gain the information I 
seek in another way There was a witness to the 
forbidden act, and he will declare the name of the 
transgressor. Let the servant boy be called in. 

" John," said Dr. Bull, as the lad in obedience to 
the summons appeared at the schoolroom door, 
" come forward, come up to my desk." John ad- 
vanced. " Now," continued the doctor, " I will tell 
you why I sent for you. You saw who it was that 
entered from the town by the hall window last even- 
ing. Name the individual." 

" If you please, sir," replied John, firmly but re- 
spectfully, " I cannot do so." 

" Why ?" said the doctor, amazed. 

^t Because, sir," answered John, '' I promised that 
I would not." 

Dr. Bull stirred the cane that lay on the desk, then 
in a voice of thunder he exclaimed, " Promised I A 
servant boy promised not to tell his master what he 
desires to know ?" 

John remembered the conditions on which he had 
been hired. He turned pale, not from any fear of 
pain, that he could have borne unflinchingly, but he 
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ooiisideT«d ih«t to be so pnnkhed was degrading. As 
a little boy at school, he had nerer been strack by 
bis master. He coold not endnre the thought of 
being beaten, and was meditaiang how he could 
escape from tiie doctor without incnning his irre- 
trievable anger, when the question was again 
repeated, 

'^ Who was it that went out into the town contrary 
to orders, yesterday erening ?" 

" Pray, sir," said John, ** ezense my not telling ! 
I cannot break my promise." 

'' Then I will keep mine,"* said £^. BnH ; and 
before John was aware of it he had seized, hold of 
him, raised the cane, and was abont to strike, when 
a little boy rushed forward from among the other 
pnpils, and running up to the master, cried ont, 

** Grandpapa, grandpapa, don^ beat John ! Surely 
you would not beat poor John, brave John, who 
saved the life of your little Teddy !" 

The doctor's arm dropped, the cane fell from his 
hand, and John was released. 

What the child said was perfectly true. John 
had rescued him from the attack of a fierce dog who 
had flown out upon him on his going too near the 
animal's kennel. The little boy was the orphan 
child of the doctor's beloved and only daughter, and 
at the time John saved the child from apparent de- 
struction the grandfather was very grateful to his 
young servant. 

Looking down at the little boy, and stroking his 
head, Dr. Bull said, 

" You have saved John, Teddy ; not but what he 
deserves punishment;" then turning to the lad 
himself, he said, 

"There, go, get along with you, obstinate and 
disobedieiUi as you are." 
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John moved away a few steps, then, stopping 
dbort, said, in a yoice tremulons with agitation, " I 
am not disobedient, sir, never till to-day have I re- 
fdsed to execute the least of yonr commands ; neither 
is it obstinacy that makes me decline answering the 
question yon ask.*' 

In the afternoon of the same day John gave 
notice that he should leave his place at the end of 
a month. He did not choose to nm any furthw risk 
of bdng ptDiished like a sehoolboy. This announce- 
ment was by no means agreeable to his mistress, for, 
as she told her husband, she had never before had a 
boy in her service who suited her so well as John. 
And on further conversation with the doctor, she got 
him to promise that, provided she could induce John 
to remain, he should never be beaten. 

This concession on the part of Dr. Bull being 
made known to the servant boy, he agreed to stop^ 
for the place was by no means an unpleasant one, 
and he was not fond of change. 

In the evening of this same eventful day John, by 
Arnold's desire, went up into his room. After 
warmly thanking the servant boy for the important 
service he had rendered him, Arnold begged his ac- 
ceptance of a handsomely bound volume of natural 
history. John was unwilling at first to deprive the 
young gentleman of it, but he found that his name 
was written in the book, and that he should give pain 
by refusing it. 

" I hope you will accept this book," said Arnold, 
'^ as a keepsake from me, and in remembrance of 
the good turn you have done me. You behaved 
bravely ; but do you know I was terribly afraid, when 
the doctc»r was about to cane you, that you would 
teU to save yourself ?'* 
' " Not when I had given my word to the contrary, 
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Master Arnold. Dr. Bull miglit hare thrashed me 
till he was tired before I would have broken my 
promise. A person who does that cannot be relied 
upon.** ' 

'' Trae,*' said Arnold ; '' and I ought not to haye 
doubted you after the firmness with which I haye 
known you act in seyeral instances. You would 
hare suited Admiral B. had you been his son." 

<< In what way ?*' asked John. 

'* Don*t you remember, in the Life of Admiral B., 
that Bull was reading aloud the other eyening, I 
thought you had been by, in one of the gallant 
officer's letters to his son, he says, ' Neyer break a 
promise; there is little worth in a man who does 
so.'" 

" I remember now," said John. 
^ " And Bull," continued Arnold, *^ said he is of as 
little yalue as a clock that does not keep time, and 
strikes a wrong hour." 

As John was leaying the room his eye rested on 
Arnold's model for the Downton town hall, which 
presented a yery different appearance from what it 
had done the day before. 

" Yes," said Arnold, in answer to John's look of 
surprise, " it is quite spoiled." 

" What a pity I" exclaimed John. 

" I could not bear the sight of it last night," said 
Arnold, '^ after the trouble it had got me into, and 
I thrust it from me in disgust. I pushed it harder 
than I meant, and it fell oyer on to the ground, and 
was crushed as you see. And now what do you 
think ? There is a notice posted up in the town to- 
day saying an unavoidable delay must take place in 
awarding the prize, and that the candidates are at 
liberty to retain their models another week to work 
upon." 
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*' I am yery sorry/* said John, as he examined 
more minutely the ruins of a work on which so much 
time and labour had been bestowed ; ^^ I am very sorry 
indeed." 

" I do not know that I am," said Arnold ; " at 
least, when I reflect seriously about the matter, for I 
think I have learned a lesson that I shall remember 
to the last day of my life. I am steadily resolved 
never to disobey orders again ; and I am determined, 
to the best of my power, not to act in any important 
matter without first taking time to reflect whether I 
am going to do right or wrong." 

With regard to the hundred-pound prize to be 
bestowed upon the best scholar in Freshfield Aca- 
demy at the end of the half-year, nothing more will 
be said. Whether Master Arnold did or did not 
gain it, is a matter of no importance to this history, 
which is that of a servant boy, and the young gen- 
tleman and his affairs were only introduced in order 
to show how that same boy conducted himself under 
very trying circumstances. Whether he acted pro- 
perly or improperly, must be left to the judgment of 
the youthful readers of this tale. 

(hie thing is certain : John earnestly desured to 
do what was right. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JoBir, as has been stated, remained in service at 
Freshfield Academy ; but the school had not been 
reassembled more than a conple of months after tile 
summer holidays when a fever of a bad character 
broke out among the pupils, and they were all dis- 
persed to their homes ; the servants were discharged, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Bull, with their grandchild, went 
to a distant part of the country. 

By this unfortunate event, John was obliged again 
to look out for a place, but he hoped that less diffi- 
culty would attend his search now than had been the 
case on a former occasion, for Mrs. Bull, on going 
away, desired him to refer for a character to a sister 
of hers living at Downton, to whom she had spoken 
of him in favourable terms. 

Just before the breaking up of the school, John 
received news of his sister, which caused him much 
uneasiness. It appeared that the poor girl had 
never thoroughly recovered from the effects of her 
fall, and she found the work of her place too much 
for her. She might have changed to another situa- 
tion, where perhaps she would have found a more 
considerate mistress, but as this was uncertain, she 
remained where she was. Indeed, she was so little 
fit for service at all, that she considered it best to 
stay where she was as long as she could get about. 
Entire rest was what she needed, and the doctor told 
her that if she could keep tolerably quiet for a year 
she would, in all probability, be as well as ever again. 
John lost no tipae in going to see his sister directly 
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he was discharged from Freshfield Academy, and 
when with her, he discussed with great interest her 
future prospects. 

Betsey's hope and wish was to take a small busi- 
ness, and support herself by her needle. She was a 
cleyer workwoman, and had great taste in making 
caps and bonnets. But for such a purpose a little 
capital was necessary, and her savings at present 
were far from sufficient to enable her to enter upon 
such a scheme. A good opening, too, was an im- 
portant object. It happened that about this time 
Miss Sprig of Downton wished to dispose of her 
business, and retire on a pretty little fortune she had 
made in it. She now offered her remaining stock, 
the goodwill of the shop, and part of the year's rent, 
to any who would pay her the sum of thirty pounds. 

Nothing would have pleased Betsey more than to 
live again in her native place. Miss Sprig's shop, 
too, was gituated in a cheerful and good business part 
of the town, and altogether it was everything that 
Betsey cpuld desire, had she possessed the money to 
make the purchase. Even if she had John's savings 
added to her own, the sum would have fallen far 
short of what was required. But of her brother's 
money, Betsey positively refused to accept a shilling : 
she, as well as he, had a high sense of honour, ^and 
she said she should never feel thoroughly happy till 
he had paid Mr. Colbum for the horse that was 
damaged through his means. John also had it at 
heart to do so, but he considered his sister's health 
and comfort of more importance, and he urged her 
to let him take her old lodgings again for her at 
Downton, and pay all her expenses till she was in 
some measure recovered. But Betsey was not to be 
persuaded, and in the most positive manner declared 
that she never would accept a sixpence from her 
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brother till lie had accnmnlated monej enough to pay 
Mr. Colbum. 

Desirous of losing as little time as possible, and 
liking the idea of being near his sister, John made 
immediate inquiries for a place in her neighbourhood. 
There was none to be heard of, and, having left his 
box at Downton, he returned there to pass the 
night. The following morning he was informed by 
the master of the house where he slept that a family 
living at a place about ten miles from Downton had 
given notice that they were in want of a page. On 
further inquiries the situation appeared eligible, and 
John, hoping he might suit, set off directly he had 
breakfasted to offer himself. His road lay past 
Eosa Place, and as he drew near he slackened his 
pace, hoping that by some lucky chance some of the 
family he so esteemed and loved might be out walk- 
ing, and he should see them. But no one was abroad 
at that early hour, and John, as he drew up to the 
gate that opened on to the lawn in front of the house, 
peeped through, thinking that if he could only get a 
glimpse of his " tiny master'' it would be a great 
satisfaction. No dear little boy however appeared, 
but in his stead a gentleman came forth at the front 
door, who was painfully associated in John's mind, 
being no other than Mr. Colbum. He advanced 
towards the outer gate, and John, shrinking from an 
interview, turned quickly away, and hastened forward 
on his journey. As he walked along his thoughts 
were very much occupied with all that had happened to 
him, and of much that had been said and done by 
himself and others while in service at Mr. Anderson's. 
He thought with gratitude of all the kindness his 
mistress and master had shown him, and of the pains 
they had taken to improve his character, of how much 
he esteemed them and loved their children, and 
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lastly how greatly lie regretted he was no longer 
their servant. 

When John arrived at his journey's end, he found 
he was too late, for a youth had been hired by the 
lady as page the day before. He felt disappointed ; 
but desirous not to have had his long walk for 
nothing, he called at another house in the neighbour- 
hood, where he understood a page was wanted, but 
met with no better success than in the former in- 
stance, the lady wishing for a child under twelve 
years of age. At this last place John was detained 
80 long before he could see fiie mistress, that by the 
time he had procured a little refreshment the short 
day was fast closing in, and it was quite dark before 
he drew near Mr. Anderson's residence on his way 
back to Downton. When within a quarter of a mile 
of Rosa Place, he was startled by a bright light in 
the sky, and as he went farther on, flames of fire and 
columns of smoke streamed up into the air. Eosa 
Place consisted of a row of houses, some detached 
and some standing close together. There were no other 
buildings near, and there could be no doubt but that 
one or other of them was on fire. John was seized 
with terror lest the burning edifice should be that of 
his late master, and he ran on with his utmost speed 
to lend any help in his power, should that unhappily 
be the case. On arriving at number one his worst 
fears were confirmed, for Mr. Anderson's house was in 
a state of awful conflagration. Fire-engines were at 
work, a mob of people surrounded the building, police- 
men were everywhere about, striving to keep order and 
to preserve from depredation the property rescued from 
the flames, and there was that confused and terrible 
buzz of sounds that always accompanies a scene of 
this kind. John pushed his way among the throng, 
and in breathless eagerness inquired if the family 
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were safe. He heard they were, snd that a eoity^- 
ance was just arrived to take Mrs. Anderson and the 
children to a plaoe of safety. The servants, too, 
were all out of the house ; but in bringing out one 
of the maids, Mr. Anderson had been nearly suffo** 
cated, and was lying in an exhausted state on the 
grass-plot. John was quickly making his way up 
to him, when a fearful cry burst from the spectators, 
and he beheld a sight that filled him with horror. 
At an upper window of the house, enveloped in flame 
and smoke, appeared the lame youth, Edward An- 
derson. He had been spending the day at his 
brother's, and every one thought he was gone home, 
instead of which, just as he was about to depart, he 
had gone upstairs for a book, and feeling tired had 
thrown himself on to a bed, intending to rest for a 
few minutes, when sleep overtook him, and he 
awoke to find himself in tiie dreadful situation just 
described. 

The screams for help of the poor youth went to 
the hearts of all who heard him, for his destruction 
appeared inevitable. The staircases were on fire, 
and flames poured forth from every window of the 
house. A cry was raised for a ladder : " fetch a 
ladder," " bring a ladder," was echoed from mouth 
to mouth, while some ran oiBf in search of what would 
be the only chance of saving the youth. A ladder 
was found, and while it was being raised to the 
house, Mr. Colburn called out ten pounds, twenty, 
thirty pounds to any one who will bring the boy 
down in safety ! Mr. Colburn's words were drowned 
in a groan from the people around, for the ladder, 
on being set up, was found too short to reach the 
window by three or four feet I A cry of agony burst 
from Edward, and he appeared preparing to throw 
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himself out, when John, shouting out, " Stop !" 
jumped on to the ladder, and telling the men about, 
that if they would lift it up to the height of their 
extended arms, he would ascend and feteh the young 
gentleman down. No sooner was this said than done, 
title stoutest of the assembled throng raised the 
ladder, and John, heedless of his perilous position, 
sprang up it, and reaching the top, steadied himself 
against the window-sill, threw his arms around Ed- 
ward, dragged him forth, and guiding his steps upon 
the ladder brought him down in safety amid the loud 
cheers and acclamations of the spectators. 

Mr. Colbum received his relative from John, and 
bore him, half fainting, to the carriage that was 
conveying Mrs. Anderson away, first saying to the 
intrepid youth who had risked his own life to sare 
that of another — 

'* You are a brave and a kind-hearted youth. I 
shall see you to-morrow." 

After waiting till the fire was nearly got undor, 
and finding that he could be of no further use, John 
returned to Downton, having promised not to keep the 
people with whom he lodged up late. Before going, 
however, he had the gratification of hearing that idl 
that was most valuable in the house had been saTod 
from the fire, and that Mr. Anderson was insured to ^ 
full amount of his loss in the county insurance office. 

John was too much excited to sleep much that 
night ; and it was not till he had calmed his mind 
by prayer and thanksgiving for the great mercies it 
had pleased Qod to show to the Anderson family, 
and for having enabled him to be an humble instru- 
ment in the preservation of one of its members, that 
he could enjoy any repose. He rose early, and di- 
rectly he thought he could do so with propriety, 
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hastened to make inquiries respecting the health and 
state of those in whom he took so deep an interest 
On arriving at the house they occupied, he was re* 
joiced to receive a favourable report, and he was 
going away satisfied, without seeking to see any in- 
dividual of the family, when his "tiny master," 
having caught sight of John, rushed out of the par- 
lour, and seizing hold of his hand pulled him for- 
ward, crying out, 

" You must not go, you must come in ; papa and 
mamma say you must.'* 

John met with a most cordial reception, and heart- 
felt thanks and warm praises were bestowed upon 
him by Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, and by the poor lame 
youth whom he had saved from destruction. Mr. 
Colbum was by, and after joining heartily in all that 
was said, drew forth his pocket-book, saying : 

" Now for something more substantial than words ; 
here is the reward I promised," and he laid thirty 
pounds down before John. 

" Reward !" said John, " I want no reward, I was 
happy enough to be able to save Master Edward." 

" You look," said Mrs. Anderson, addressing 
John, " as if you did not understand what my uncle 
means. Did you not know that he offered thirty 
pounds to any one would save Edward from his pe- 
rilous situation ?" 

" No," replied John, " I heard nothing about it ; 
and if I had, it would have made no difference." 

" I believe that is true," said Mr. Colbum, " for 
you ran forward and jumped on to the ladder before 
I had spoken. However, there is your money." 

" Indeed, sir," said John, " I want no reward." 

" Take it, take it," said Mr. Colbum, in his cus- 
tomary quick manner ; ^ young servants can always 
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find something to do with money, or if you do 
not want it now, lay it by against sickness or old 
age. 

John, who in the first moment of excitement had 
not had time to reflect, now remembered the horse, 
and how earnestly he had desired to be able in some 
measure to repair the mischief he had done. Here, 
by a most unexpected event, the very means were 
afforded him. 

" Sir," said John, with all the firmness he could 
command, for he was almost overpowered by such 
sudden good fortune, "ever since I had the un- 
happiness to damage your valuable hunter, I have 
been laying by a portion of my wages to repay you 
as far as I was able for your loss, and it was my 
firm intention never to rest till I had done so. 
Will you be pleased to keep your money for that 
purpose ?" 

" My horse," said Mr. Colbum, laughing, " why, 
that is as well as ever, the injury was so slight that 
it did not leave the least blemish. As a proof, I 
might have sold him this autumn, if I had wished 
it, for five pounds more than his original cost." 

What a relief would this have been to John's 
mind had he known it I But his happiness at the 
present moment was too great to allow of any feeling 
of regret. His thoughts flew to his sister. 

Mrs. Anderson, who saw that something imusual 
was working in his mind, said : 

" I think, John, you have a plan in view just now 
on which you would like to employ your money." 

" If," replied he, " I am really and truly to have 

that large sum of money the gentleman is so good as to 

give me, and for which I humbly and sincerely thank 

him, it will prove a very great blessing to my sister. 

B 
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She is not strong enoogli for semce, and now I eift 
purchase Miss Sprig's business for her.*' 

'*Miss Sprig," repeated Mrs. Anderson; "yes, 
I remember, she is going to leave Downton. She 
was m J milliner, and now yonr sister shall haive ny 
custom, and I wiU ask mj friends to employ her. 
A good girl Betsey Hartley always was, and I hope 
her undertaking inH prosper.** 

'* Thank yon kindly, ma'am," said John, ''for 
yonr good wishes and intentions. It will be joyful 
news I shall haye to carry my sister." 

" Yon yourself^ John,*' said Mr. Anderson, 
'' mnst be in want of a situation, I should imi^;ine, 
or have yon got another since leaving Freshfield 
Academy?" 

John replied that he was not in service at the 
present time, and stated that he had been after a 
place yesterday, and was returning home at night 
unsuccessful at the time the fire at Rosa Place was 
at its height. 

" We have just parted with our page," said Mr. 
Anderson ; ''we were obliged to send him away, 
owing to his. getting acquainted with the lad who 
lived at the next house ; Sam PooL His mistress 
discharged him some time ago, but not before he 
put some notions into our boy's head that were cal- 
culated to injure him as a servant. Strange that a 
father should bring up a son in the way Pool 
has his." 

" Such a wrong-headed youth as Sam," observed 
Mrs. Anderson, " not only injures himself, but 
others." 

" The reason for my mentioning our late page,** 
continued Mr, Anderson, "is that we are now 
without one, and as you, John, are out of place, 
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I wish to know if you would like to live with ns 
again ?" 

" Oh, Bir ! " exclaimed John, colouring with de- 
light, " nothing would make me so happy as to be 
allowed to return to you." 

" That's right," exclaimed Mr. Colbum, who was 
as impulsive in his good-nature as in his anger; 
" that's right, come and live with my nephew and 
niece, and when I am on a visit to them, you shall 
have a ride on my horse as often as you like." 

Mr. Anderson smiled good-humouredly at Mr. 
Colbum, but said, " No, no, my dear uncle, that 
will not do. John knows too well the relative 
situation of master and servant ever to desire such 
a thing ; but I have no doubt you will kindly join 
my wife and me in promoting to the utmost the 
youth's welfare, while he himself will, I trust, prove 
a truth that can never be denied, that by a faithful 
discharge of his duty to his employers, a servant 
boy best secures his own interest." 



THE END. 
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EOUTLEDGE'S SOEIPTUEE ALPHABETS. 

Price ONE SHILLINa ead), large 4to, with Bhistrations printed in Caloon 1^ 
Leigfaton Brothers. 

The Scripture Alphabet.--The Old Testament 
The Scripture Alphabet.— The New Testament. 

LONDOK : 



By Miss CUMMINS. Large type, and well-printed Edition. With lUustnu 



WoxIm jof » lltlipims Cj^aratter fox % ^trnxtQ. 

The Four Sisters— Fatiencei Humility, Hope, and 
Love. 

"Wiih DlostrationB by Johv Absolov. Fcap. Sro, doth, 8s. ed. 

The Lamplighter. 

By Miss CUMMINS. ] ^ ,. . 
tions by Jour Gilbbbi. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Helen Mordaunt; or, the Standard of Life. 

By Mrs. WEBB. Illastrated by Absolov. Fcap. 8yo, doth, Ss. 6d. 

The Sunday Alphabet. 

By B. CLOTHIER. A Series of 26 Pictures. Printed in the best style. 
Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

Children's Songs. 

By Mrs. HAWTREY. With Engravings by Scott, printed m the best siyle. 
Imperial 8yo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Maze of Life. 

By the Author of the " Fonr Sisters," &c. &c. Slnstrated by J. D. Waxsov. 
Fcap. 8?o, doth, 2s. 6d. 

Bible History— Genesis to Joshua. 

ninstrated. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 



BY MRS. GELDABT. 

Truth is Everything. 

Small 8to, doth. Is. 6d. 

Emilie the Peacemaker. 

Small 8to, doth. Is. 6d. 

Daily Thoughts for Children. . 

Small 8to, doth. Is. 6d. 

Lucy Elton; or, Home and School. 

By the Author of *' Minna Raymond," &c. Small 8yo, doth, Is. 6d. 

Annie Maitland: or, the Lesson of Life. 

Small 8yo, doth, Is. 6d. 



LONDON ; 
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